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\ ' YHEN you go to purchase a 

Gold-Seal Art-Rug there i 
just one point to keep in mind 
just one thing to do—look for the 
Gold Seal which is pasted on the 
rug. This Gold Seal, a facsimile 
of which is shown at the right, is 
printed in green on a gold back- 
ground. It is your protection 
against inferior printed floor-cover- 
ings that resemble Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum in outward appearance but 
lack the durable, waterproof, flat- 
lying qualities which have made 
Gold-Seal Congoleum the most 
popular low-priced floor-covering 
in America. 


Patterns For Every Room 
The patterns illustrated are but a 
few of the many handsome Con- 
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“Yes, Madam, this Gold Seal proves 
it is the genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum” 


goleum designs. Among them you 
are sure to find just the pattern 
you wish and the size you need for 
any room in your home. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs actu- 
S 5 

ally “hug the floor” with never a 

curled up edge or corner. No 

fastening is ever needed. 

6 x9I9OfectS 9.30 9x 9 feet $13.95 
715x9feet 11.60 9x 1015 feet 16.25 
9 x 12 feet $18.60 

The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large 
ti The small rues are made in other designs to 
harmonize with them. 
114 x 3 feet $ .60 3x44 feet $1.70 
3. xSteet A315 3x6 feet 2.30 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisc Dallas Minneapoli Atlanta 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Montreal 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Every genuine Gold-Seal Art- 
Rug carries our absolute pledge 
of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or 


NGOLEUM Your Money Back.” That 
-Art-RuGs 


guarantee proves the quality 
of Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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She slipped from the stool and knelt beside him. 


**Let down your hair, dear one,” 


4 LON (, Mlle 


he murmu red 


THE WILD-FEATHER PILLOW 


LWAYS there is sunshine and to 
spare—space filled with it, the 
world floating in it. Yet over 
the city of Southend, England, 

smoke belching from the factories ob- 

scures the blue sky and tips with murk 
the very clouds. Through the thick sooty 
atmosphere, when the chimneys are at 
their worst, the sun comes heavily and 
darkly. Rain falls and it drops, loaded 
with smut, from the blackened eaves. 

One day Lucy, the pretty, slender 
daughter of Robert Langdon, owner and 
master of the factories, a man strict and 
hard, looked from the window that 
fr: imed 1 picture of slate roofs and tall 
brick lesmtte. 

“Tell me, Sarah,”’ Lucy pleaded, turn- 
ing to the woman hurrying through the 
Sarah paused, continuing to beat 


room. 
into her cup of negus a small speckled 
egg, 

“Tell what, Missy?” Sarah asked 


indulgently, her dark yet comely face 
eming to shine out to the young girl. 
“If my father will get well,” coaxed 

lucy anxiously. “You know so many 

things; for instance why there is virtue 
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The Wild-Feather Pillow: 


By Julia B. Foster 


I)ustrated by S. M. Long 


a bird’s egg’”’—she glanced into the 
cup, the contents of w hich whirled into 
amber translucence— ‘‘and less virtue 
in the eggs bought in the market. The 
bird’s egg is far harder to get, I’m sure.” 

“Ah, Missy, in all wild things there 1s 
a first strength. Therefore I gather doves’ 
eggs, and I go myself that no one may 
have cause to complain of the walk to the 
cliff.” 


“What else—what else about the wild? 


Oh, : Sarah, I love to have you tell me! 
’Tis in the rise and fall of tha blood, 
Missy. Tha’s bound to love it.” 
Sarah’s eyes went a-brooding into 
mystery as she went on: 
“Well, well, dearie! Tha knows the 


honking gander flies low in the spring. 
"Tis then, when the year is young and 
vigorous, that the up-country folk pluck 
feathers to make the pillow that gives 
courage to the soul longing to fly away. 
Against the need for the pillow, they pluck 


Julia B. Foster 


the soft-quilled feathers; and so each 
spring do I renew the old supply. The 
feathers have the power, so. Eh, well, 
dearie!”’ 
“And is the slim long case I see you 
putting feathers into, the same!” 

“Ave, Missy; ‘tis the wild-feather 
pillow. _ 

‘It smells strong and rank, Sarah.’ 

“Aye! Yet the sick turn to it when 
they're longing, Missy. They would not 
let be of it. ‘The nostrils know their need, 
then.” 

At Lucy’s caressing touch, a wave of 
radiance swept up Sarah’s black-browed 
face. 

“Eh, dearie! Well—well!’ she mur- 
mured, shaping her lips into silent, fur- 
tive kisses against the young cheek. 
Then, lowering her voice, “Little Missy, 
there’s One Almighty in heaven and earth, 
and it’s Him as holds the keys of life and 
death. Ask Him—ask Him if the Master’ll 
live. I’m a puir unknowin’ human bein’, 
and how can I see tomorrow? What with 
herbs picked with the dew on them in the 
open held, and broth from a young thing 
runnin’ beside its mother, and a prayer, 
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Missy, a prayer from the deeps o’ my 
heart—” 

Sarah Tench broke off, and set the cup 
from her hand. As if suddenly impelled, 
she began an imploration. Awe crept to 
Lucy, listening to a dialect that she but 
half understood, and that she never heard 

save in moments of stress. 

A spasm-like contraction played about 
Sarah’s straight heavy brows and tense 
mouth. A short silence ensued, then she 
wiped her forehead with the back of her 


hand. ‘“There—there!”’ she soothed, com- 
ing to herself. “The One Almighty 


leave Him to take care of His own. But 
Pil’elp Him, Lucy, with wot I learnt from my 
mother of the fourth generation back! Last 
night, I watched for the first rays of the 
new moon, and where they fell, I scraped 
a bit of earth, moistened it with pure, 
runnin’ water, an’ while it was still wet, 
bound it on Master’s wrists. Now, the 
fever’s less than last time o’ day an’ I 
know no more than that. But, listen: 
The Mist’ess have coom down too!” 

A look of fear overspread Lucy’s ivory 
face. “What?” she cried trembling. 
“My stepmother too? Is it a plague? 
Oh, let me run to Oscar and tell him to 
stop at the gate-lodge till all danger is 
past. For myself, I'll help you tend the 
sick. Trust me, Sarah!” 

“Na, na, dearie, the sick-room is not 
forthe young. The young should always 
be bright and laughing.” Sarah looked 
fondly at the pretty young thing in her 
arms. 

“And why not J as well as you, to nurse 
my father?’ Lucy patted the rugged cheek. 

“Why? Because your thoughts are 
tender, Missy, as well as your body. But 
the pulleys, the belts and the wheels have 
turned and twisted and bent me, since 
ever you were born. Aye, I’ve had many 
a happening, and I can bear many more. 
I can bear everything—but to part from 
you, Missy, for you’re blood, bone and 
marrow to me.” 

Sarah looked into space, and her eyes 
lighted and shone. 

“Why do you love me so much?” Lucy 
questioned, smoothing from Sarah’s fore- 
head a straying lock. 

“The Master’s world must always bide 
by his sayin’. When you were a wee 
thing, I held you in my arms and took the 
oath that bound our two lives together: 
I would care for you in sickness and in 
health as long as we both should live. 
And for that, the Master gave his word— 
the word hecan not break—that we should 
never part. But I’m a nattering woman, 
and waste my time with you, child.” 
Sarah pushed at the clinging arms. 

“But my mother—my own mother?” 
persisted Lucy. “None of the servants 
knew her.” 

Sarah frowned blackly and drew her 
lips forbiddingly. ‘‘Na, na, the subject is 
not mentioned. Sh-h!” 

“But my mother! My young little 
mother!” Lucy would not be hushed. 

“Missy, be still,’’ chided Sarah sternly. 
“The thing is forbidden in this house. The 
Master is a silent man; I never questioned 
him. Best let be, Missy. Always he was 
a silent man, save when his unleashed 
spirit drove like a chariot with iron 
horses through the clouds. I have never 
complained at my lot; how, then should 
you complain at not knowing what your 
father chooses to keep to himself?” 





Faithful, true, indomitable, Sarah had 
borne the impact of many such soft 
attacks from Lucy, perhaps withstood 
the less easily for being soft. 

“Dear Sarah, till now I never missed 
my mother,” comforted Lucy, penitently 
taking her arms from the woman’s neck. 
“You have been to me a loving nurse; 
only—only—now, Oscar—oh, to every 
girl there comes a time when she wants her 
mother. My stepmother is kind but— 
but—”’ 

“There, little wench, there!” Sarah 
murmured consolingly, as she finally put 
the girl away. “I must go now. My 
business is with the Master at last, and I 
may not see you again till the morrow. 
God bless you, Missy!” 


HE sturdy figure followed Lucy, and 

watched her goaway down the corridor, 
and then the serving-woman came back 
and closed the door. She nodded to her- 
self, took the cup from where she had set 
it and passed within a suite of rooms, 
fitted severely, as became the Master of 
the Factories. 

Here stood his desk; and various 
drawers let into the wall held specimens 
of manufacture; designs, submitted or 
drawn by his own hand; spinnings of 
thread from coarse to fine; different 
materials used in experiment; sundry 
patents that had been tried and come to 
naught. Well Sarah Tench knew the 
contents of Robert Langdon’s brain-room. 
No one else, not even the present Mistress 
Langdon herself, had been allowed to care 
for the hoarded collection. 

Beyond was the Master’s sitting-room. 
Sarah passed to its threshold and stood 
deep in thought: Five years ago—and 
Lucy but fifteen then—after a long 
absence, here, at the little table before the 
fire, Mr. Langdon had sat opposite the 
fair-haired Swedish bride that he had 
brought home unannounced. On_ the 
night of their home-coming, here they had 
taken tea from the dishes mistakenly 
supposed by unaccustomed servants to be 
kept for company. Sarah’s own dishes, 
as it happened, preserved by themselves 
in a corner cupboard in the great oak 
dining-room. Then the children were 
called: Oscar, the new wife’s son, a merry- 
countenanced boy, and Lucy, her dark 
braid-weighted head shyly hanging. 
Hand in hand the children came—friends 
already, friends ever since—and sat down 
side by side at the table. 

A family circle, and looking in, a woman 
with a heart as tender, a heart more 
loving! Lucy, inside at the table with 
her stepmother; Sarah Tench, her .nails 
pressed into her palms, shut out! 

The rain, one night, fell in heavy black 
drops from the eaves. When all were 
gone to bed, from a window opening out 
into the night Sarah Tench let fall on the 
flags in the yard below the tea-service 
that had been given her against her own 
marriage, if it should come. Never 
should the sacred service be profaned 
again. Slowly, cup by cup and plate by 
plate! Since that it was 
months ago that she had ‘Cs supplanted 

she had refused to pass through that 
sitting-room; and now once more came 
back to her the hell in her heart when she 
first saw those Swedish blue eyes, and that 
fair flushing skin opposite the Master, 
with Lucy between. Ever after she had 
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obstinately held herself even from specch 
with the head of the factories. 

Another day, Sarah had passed the 
open door, beyond which sat the man and 
his wife. 

“Turn away that creature!” demanded 
the Swedish woman, pointing her scorn- 
ful finger, her small head held high above 
her tall shoulders. 

Stopping in the doorway, Sarah flashed, 
“On account of Missy I will stay. You 
can’t take Missy away from me!’ She 
folded stubborn hands, looking in at the 
Mistress. ‘‘No one else has ever racked 
Missy’s hair, or set her right for the day, 
and | will tend her till I die.” 

The tall fair woman exclaimed in con- 
tempt, “Such gibberish as she talks, and 
I have been accustomed to the conver- 
sation of the court!”’ 

“Frederika, hush!” interrupted the 
Master, his broad hand on his wife’s 
shoulder. “It is true that Sarah loves 
Lucy. I will not separate Sarah from the 
only person that she loves.” 

“From the only person that loves me!” 
corrected Sarah, still stubborn, and the 
black look was in her face. “And 
Mist’ess you hate me, but I don’t hate 
you. I will stay, but I will never be in 
your way. You shall be Mist’ess of the 
house, but will be servant to little 
Missy, and take her care from your mind. 
I will follow after her in the light and 
watch over her in the dark.” 

It was Sarah’s last word. 
jaws like clamps. 

“She will stay!” 
mz asterfully. 

“Ah, well, let her stay,” consented the 
Mistress with a final indifference. 

After this scene there was nothing 
more. Almost in a night Lucy grew to 
be a lady, and there was nothing more. 

But now, the Master’s need was great, 
and Sarah could not refuse to help 
him, and in the time of his distress the 
undaunted serving-woman once again 
entered the sitting-room of her master and 
the mistress. Going to the little swinging 
door, she pushed it familiarly and notse- 
lessly and passed in to the bedchamber. 

The sick man made a long figure in the 
bed. The canopy was thrown back, and 
under its shadow sat Mistress Langdon. 
her own face flushed with fever. She 
stroked her husband’s unresponsive hand, 
and hers was shaking, although as yet 
the fatal weakness had not come upon her 

Already many were dead among the 
factory people. 

“Did you keep your promise, Robert: 
Robert—Robert!” Mistress Langdon 
cried, trying to rouse him. 

Sarah, with the cup in her hand, stood 
still and listened. 

“What—promise?”’ 
it after an interval. 

“Your promise to make Oscar your son 
by adoption. Robert—Robert, think! 
Did you see to the papers last week’ 
Without them Oscar will have nothing 
nothing!” 

Her anxiety was greater than her sick- 
ness; too great to notice that Sarah had 
entered. 

“The papers!” repeated the Master 
thickly, endeavoring to collect his wits. 
“Why, yes, all is secured to my little 
daughter; but Oscar—Oscar?” 

“Yes, Oscar—Oscar!”’ frantically be- 
sought Mistress Langdon. 


She shut her 


said Robert Langdon 


The Master asked 
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His arm embraced 
her, pressing her 
against him. ‘Lucy 
—dear little Lucy 
he said brokenly 

















Sarah, listening 
back in the half- 
darkness of the 
upper hall, trem- 
bled as if smitten 








“Ah, yes,” sighed the Master by and 
by. “Oscar’s papers are drawn, like 
Lucy’s, according to the law, and I have 
but to sign them. Oscar is a good boy, 
Frederika; he will deal justly by my little 
Lucy if I must leave her without other 
male guardian. Yes, yes; fetch me the 
papers and pen and ink.” 

He struggled and sat up. His eyes 
vaguely searched the faces of the two 
women, the one behind the other. Trying 
to focus his mind, he said after a wait, 
“Che papers are—they are—in—in—” 
He frowned at the effort and fell back. 

““Where—where? Tell me, Robert; tell 


me!” Mistress Langdon’s voice rose 
piercingly as she tottered above the bed. 

His voice came faintly: “In the second 
drawer to the right, under the case of 
books on m-mill m-machinery.” He 
was exhausted, and his hands began again 
their aimless journeyings along the edge of 
the coverings. 

Mistress Langdon, drunk with fever, 
staggered across the room and met the 
short stern figure of Sarah Tench. 

“So you schemed to take away Missy’s 
rights!” Sarah accused, budging not an 
inch. “I never hated you, but now I 
despise you. Mine is a righteous wrath. 


I, who consented to be the dirt under your 
feet—'tis mine to judge you. You are 
unjust, dishonest, wicked!’’ 

And then Sarah fell into incoherence: 
“If t’ Lard 1’ heaven gi’e tha aw that 
rights, tha an’ tha son ’’d coom to porritch 
an’ salt,” she began. She stared stonily, 
and her tongue slipped off into an objur- 
gatory jargon that further terrified the 
sick woman. 

A convulsive quiver passed over Sarah’s 
face; her features settled into their accus- 
tomed impassiveness, and she soothed 
naturally, ““Coom—coom along! I can 
see that you’re verra sick. Coom away 
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to bed, Mist’ess. Let Master drink this 
negus and I'll put you to bed against the 
doctor cooms. In an hour is his time. 
Besides, the Master could na hold a pen, 
nor see to write his name. Wait till 
tomorrow.” 

Giving the negus, then leading to the 
open door of an inner chamber, Sarah 
murmured over and over, ““There, now, 
Mist’ess, slowly—slowly.” She guided 
Mistress Langdon to her bed, undressed 


her, and clad her in cap and gown. 
Almost immediately the sick woman 
began an unintelligible muttering. Sarah 


stole away, but soon returned bearing a 
long narrow pillow under her arm. 
Between her two hands she held a bow] of 


dark liquid which she offered to the 
fevered lips. 
“Drink, Mist’ess; ’tis of gentle herbs, 


and will bring sleep,” Sarah urged, lifting 
the head, the yellow locks of which 
straggled from underneath the cap. 

The- bowl was eagerly emptied, and 
Sarah smiled confidently as the tired eyes 
closed. Suddenly Mistress Langdon’s 
eyes flew open; she roused angrily and 
doddered in the air with her loose hands. 
She cried, “Don’t bring any of your 
superstitions to me, Sarah Tench! I’ve 
heard talk of your charms and brews 
before now.” 

“*Na, na; let be!”’ chided Sarah, restrain- 
ing the hindering hands. ‘“Though I 
despise you, the brew will do you good. 
I’ve witch blood in me, but wot should I 
know of charms and spells? Though my 
grandmother’s mother was drowned in a 
pond I’m an honest woman. Leave alone 
the bedding, Mist’ess. Lie quiet. No 
harm cooms to you.” 

Once more Mistress Langdon lost her 
clutch on resolve. She dropped the empty 
bowl, and with irresistible heaviness fell 
asleep. 

On and on she slumbered, and the 
doctor a gured well from her breathing. 
“A natural sleep,” he decided; but when 
Sarah led him into the next room he 
shook his head as he bent above the 
Master. 

He sniffed suspiciously at the strong 
rank odor that filled his nostrils. Sarah 
explained, “You smell the soft wild 
pillow I’ve laid on the foot of the bed. 
"Tis of live-plucked feathers, and I made 
it. 


N spite of the serving-woman’s efforts 
to keep Lucy from the sickrooms, the 
young girl, weeping, came and went, and 
young Oscar, tall and well-favored like 
his mother, comfortingly took the little 
hand as they stood first at one sick bed 
and then at the other. 
lovering jealously near the Master, 
Sarah leaned toward Lucy and whispered, 
“Pray he'll be quick a-dyin’, dearie, for 
tha own sake. But his will is strong and 
his body will cling toeven the shred of life.” 
Lucy shook with sobs. 
As night came on, Sarah banished the 
son and daughter, and was left alone with 
her patients. “I’m used to watching,” 


she told the servants, but in any case they 
were accustomed to obey Tench’s bidding. 
Between the hours of watching, once she 
sought Lucy and found her by herself, 
awake and anxious. 

“T can not sleep when my father is so 
sick,” the girl explained, pressing her head 
between her hands. 

And Oscar was wandering restlessly 
through the hushed but echoing rooms 


down. stairs. “Sleep quietly while my 
mother suffers?” he questioned, shaking 
his head, and Sarah returned to the 


stricken ones. 

Mistress Langdon lay still for hours, 
and when she stirred Sarah gave her to 
drink from the replenished bowl; but at 
the Master’s quiet bedside the  self- 
appointed nurse sat, her brooding eyes 
fixed on his stretched-out form, his hands, 
his features. 

The night grew. 

“Sarah!” called Robert Langdon, after 
midnight. His voice was carressing: 
“Satah!” 

“Master!” the woman responded, glad- 
ness leaping into her face. 

“Let down your hair, dear one; I love 
it sweeping to your knees like a black 
curtain,” he murmured, tossing his arms. 
“Ah, you north-country witch,” he went 
on, “with your wild notions and your 
blunt yet loving ways, you have be- 
witched me. No eyes were ever as deep 
as your eyes, dear one. And the mole 
under your chin! And the edges of your 
hair where the blue-black halo begins 
against your ivory face! Oh, you wild 
thing flown into my heart!” 

She slipped from the stool to the floor 
and knelt beside him, worshiping with 
clasped hands. “‘When death cooms,” 
she whispered, with a glow on her cheeks, 

“the strongest thing in life cooms back. 
Tha tells it to me now, Master, an’ I 
praise t’ Lard that lets me hear it again. 
Now I know that no woman was ever to 
tha like the black-haired Sarah of tha 
first young manhood. ‘Sarah’ is on tha 
dyin’ lips; she cooms back to tha on tha 
death-bed.”’ 

She smiled tremulously, gloatingly. 
Long she knelt, listening for another word, 
but none came. 

Her lips moved: “Lard 1’ heaven,” she 
prayed, “take his sins away!” And again: 
“Lard, wi’ the water an’ the blood, sprinkle 
him clean—make him clean! Wash out 
every stain an’ blot. Wash out even—” 
with a mighty strength she wrenched at 
the words tearing behind her lips—‘‘wash 
out even his remembrance of me. Lard, 
take from him his memory before a stroke 
of his pen can divide Lucy’s rights. Once 
he gave them forever, swearing it on the 
hantle o’ the sword, an’ kissin’ the great 
Bible o’ his people.” 

She rose, striking her breast, then flung 
her clenched hands above her head. “An’ 
Sarah Tench bidin’, bidin’ these years for 
the sake o’ her own wee thing, she'll help 
tha, Lard; Sarah ll help tha, with wot she’s 
known for generations. The wild-feather 
pillow ‘ll make death easy an’ quick.” 
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Her black eyes burned on the pillow 
supporting the sick man’s head, and her 
under lip hung as she leaned above him. 
His eyes opened and he stared at her. 

She muttered, “So, now, Master; it'll 
be over soon! Silence tha will, an’ quiet 
tha body!” 

Lifting his hot shoulders on her arm, 
she cautiously pulled away the bed pillow, 
and rez ching for the long narrow one on 
the foot of the quilts, she drew it carefully 
under his head. ‘Master,’ she said 
stonily, ‘‘the time’s short an’ painless— 
painless. Aye! Snug tha head deep 
into the pillow that summons tha death, 
flyin’ like a wild bird about tha.” She 
repeated in a monotone, “I’ll na keep 
tha; P’llna keep tha! Go when tha likest, 
an’ before tha remembers Oscar’s papers. 
Go-go; go—go!”’ she kept saying over and 
over, as if she humored a child. 


ND then till dawn, while the room was 

pregnant with death, she sat and 
watched the passing of a soul. Her eyes 
never wavered from the face on the wild- 
feather pillow. 

Three, by the clock in the great hall 
down stairs! A bat flapped in at the 
open window, circled the ceiling and flew 
out. Something slipped from its moor- 
ings and began to move away. 


Four—and drifting—drifting! 

Five—the streak 0’ dawn! The frst 
little wind of dawn stirred the curtain. 

Sarah Tench whispered under her 
breath, “I feel the passing! [Il not 
hinder! ”Tis na long before tha time, but 


before that time tha “might remember!” 

Robert Langdon gave no sign, but his 
face rapidly paled. 

Another hour went by. Sarah rose 
stilly, pulled up the edge of the sheet, and 
with hushed step as became the room of 
the dead, made her way out and along the 
upper hall. ‘Tis early the morn’s morn! 
she said to herself. 

eaning over the thick oak banister, she 
peered down, holding her hands to her cold 
cheeks, for low voices murmured below. 

The great house of the Master of the 
Factories was filled with the atmosphere 


_ of death, but love had superseded death: 


Under Sarah’s dilated eyes, slowly paced 
Lucy and Oscar. His arm embraced her 
waist, and his other hand pressed her face 
to his shoulder. 
lark! 

“Lucy—dear little Lucy!” 
saying brokenly. 

“Oscar—dear Oscar!” 

He bent to meet her lips. 

Sarah crouched back into the half- 
darkness of the upper hall and sank to he: 
knees. She trembled as if smitten. 
“Lard,” she implored, “forgi’e me. ‘Tha 
hast not needed my help in the matter. 
My poor hand was needed not to steady th: 
ark. Wot differ’ if it be Oscar’s or Lucy’s? 

’Tis settled; they'll share it the same 

Lard, I have sinned against Thee an’ 
against the Master. Lard, wash my pre- 
sumption from me. Tha needest the hel) 
of na human bein’ to haste or to hold.” 


Oscar was 
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ROM the outside the self-help 
lunch room looks just like any 
other eating place of similar 
character. The interior arrange- 
ments are commonplace. You have 
seen dozens of establishments just like it. 
Nor do the men and women behind the 
counter appear to be different in any way 
from the common run of eating-house 
employes. Yet that man whois filling your 
bow! with soup gets more than $215 a 
month for his labor, and the monthly 
stipend of many of his fellow workers 
ranges from $400 to $600. All of it comes 
out of the sale of soup, pie, doughnuts, 
sandwiches and other eatables. 

Step outside and take another good !ong 
look at the humble lunch room. Despite 
its appearance, it has great significance. 
Within those walls was launched an 
experiment in cooperation that has proved 
to be such a success that it has attracted 
the attention of many people 
everywhere in the world. 

Come with me to a basement 
cafeteria. Not so very long 
ago it was a popular cabaret 
frequented nightly by hundreds 
of those who habitually travel 
in the twilight zone between 
vice and respectability. Now 
it is thoroughly, aggressively 
respectable. The cabaret own- 
ers gave up the fight soon after 
prohibition cut off the most 
lucrative source of their in- 
come. For a while the base- 
ment stood vacant. When the 
cafeteria was opened everybody 
predicted utter, complete and 
speedy failure. It was an axiom 
in the restaurant business that 
a cafeteria downstairs could 
not pay. But the man who 
had transformed the prosaic 
lunch room into a gold mine 
decided that similar methods 
would accomplish the same 
miracle on a larger scale even emo 
in a basement. 

The cafeteria has been in operation for 
two and a half years. Today it feeds 
between 6000 and 7000 persons daily. It 
has 147 employes. For similar work i 
the ordinary cafeteria employes receive 
pay ranging from $65.00 to $140.00 a 








month. In this cafeteria the monthly 
receipts of some of the counter girls are 
$155, $160 and $165. There are dozens 
of workers in the “cooperative industries,” 
of which this eating house is a unit, that 
are credited every month with $500. 


Scores of them can put by $150 or $200 a 
month above the wages prevailing in 
similar establishments. 


How isit done? Who did it? What is 
the magic formula that produces such 
Incomes for workers undistinguished by 
the acquisitive instinct that is the hall 


mark of the successful financier? 
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Coéperation is the answer to all these 
questions, according to John H. Leighton, 
the founder and head of the Leighton 
Cooperative Industries in San Francisco, 
Oakland and Los Angeles—industries 
which employ at the present time a 
thousand or more happy, prosperous 
workers and represent an investment of 
over a million dollars. 

Only five years ago in Portland, Oregon, 
Leighton lost his entire fortune in the 
wholesale ice cream and candy business. 
When he saw the end was inevitable, 
Leighton called his forty creditors to- 
gether, frankly laid bare every discourag- 
ing detail of the situation and announced: 

““Gentlemen, I owe you eight thousand 
dollars. All I have in the world is two 


N 1917 John H. Leighton of Portland, 

Oregon, was worse than broke. 
$2000 and owed $8000. His creditors allowed 
him to keep the cash and buy with it a dairy 
lunch room that had broken the financial back 
of the four preceding owners. On that modest of 
foundation Leighton in less than five years 
built up assets of more than a million on which 
he earned a profit of nearly half a million in 
a year. 
distributed nearly all of it, and the more he 
distributed among his employes the more he 
The story of this remarkable experi- 
ment in profit-sharing is worth the attention of 
everyone, employer or employe.—The Editors. 


But he didn’t keep the profit. 


thousand dollars. If you wish, I will go 
on conducting this business according to 
your plans. If not, here is my_ total 
available security. For myself, I feel 
that I should make a new start in some- 
thing else.” 

In the end the creditors not only volun- 
teered to return the two thousand dollars, 
but allowed Leighton to use it as he saw 
fit. It was with this borrowed. money 
that Leighton, anecengnaes by one faith- 
ful employe, came to San Francisco to 


make a new beginning in the spring of 
1917. 
Said he: “I realized that this was my 


opportunity to put into practise some of 


the ideas regarding the employer-employe 
relation that had slowly been taking 
possession of my consciousness. Ever 
since I was a section hand on a railroad 
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Team Work Transforms Cafeterias Into Gold Mines for 
the Cooks and Waitresses 


By Barrett Willou oh by 


in my young days, I had entertained 

decided, though I must admit, vary- 

ing opinions on the subject. Then, of 

course, I believed thoroughly in the 
policy of destruction. The only way | 
could see for us laboring men to get more 
money from the employer was to strike, 
and if our demands were refused, to smash 
and teardown! But as I gradually forged 
ahead and began to make money myself, 
my point of view changed, though my 
main object, the acquisition of money, 
remained the same. / began to hire 
labor, and I paid as little as possible, 
thinking I might make more. It is true 
this policy cost me dearly in the strain 
of unending vigilance, harrassment and 
inharmony, but I managed to amass a 
comfortable fortune. You see, | know 
both sides of the capital and labor 
problem from actual experience. 

When he lost his fortune, Leighton 
suddenly realized that here 
was his trouble: While he had 
expected the other fellow to 
cooperate, he himself had been 
wanting to dominate! He 
wanted his workers to take the 
interest in his business 


same 
that he did—but how could 
he make them do it? 

He asked himself: “Why 


am I interested in the success 
the business? Because I 
have money in it of course. 

Here then was the key to the 
solution. When he took over 
the self-help dairy lunch room 
he resolved to give his employes 
an opportunity to put money 
in the concern if they wished. 

The lunch room itself had 
proved a failure for four or 
more of his predecessors. 

“But I knew that with true 
cooperation it had every chance 
to win,” he declared. “It was 
in the heart of the city, and 
everybody has to eat. I knew 
if we gave our best in food 
and service we could not fail. As an 
owner I could provide this food, but only 
my employes could give the service. 

“T talked the matter over with James 
A. McPherson, the young man who came 
down from Portland with me. I had money 
enough to take an option on the place, but 
my two thousand dollars would not go 
far in fitting it up; so Jimmy put in two 
hundred dollars with me. It was every 
cent the boy had in the world. My wife 
contributed two hundred dollars, and 
several other employes who were willing 
to take a chance on my idea each contri- 
buted two hundred dollars until, with my 
borrowed money, I had three thousand 
dollars to begin business. Jimmy, who 
by the way is now general manager of all 
our fifteen units, went in as chef and I 
as manager. The union men got union 
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Four men had gone broke trying to make this lunch room pay before John H. Leighton 


tackled the job. Within a short time it was paying dividends as 
high as 100 per cent a month 


wages, but the rest of us agreed to work 
for ten dollars a week until the place got 
on a paying basis. The first day we fed 
only one hundred and forty-seven people 
and took in forty-seven dollars in cash. 
But every one of those boys of mine was 
just as anxious to succeed as I was because 
we all had money in the place. The most 
potent means to obtain any desired end is 
unity of purpose and effort, and when we 
all got our shoulders to the wheel, codper- 
ation did the business. In ten months | 
went back to Portland and paid off every 
penny I owed there with interest at seven 
per cent.” 

Very fair, you say, but that place was 
started when times were good. ‘The 


question is, does the Leighton idea of 


cooperation continue to bring success? 


And can it be applied to other lines of 


business? 


Astonishing Profits 

Today the little Turk Street place 
employs 26 people, serves 1800 meals 
daily and the average cash receipts per 
day are $410. From this nucleus has 
grown the prosperous concern known as 
the Leighton Cooperative Industries. 
They now consist of fifteen distinct units, 
including food serving concerns, a retail 
market, a packing plant, bakery, tailoring 
establishment, laundry, a printing and 
publishing concern, and an insurance and 
jobbers o tce. Most of them were begun 
during the period of business depression 
which followed the war and many of them, 
like the Turk Street place, were failures 
when Leighton took them over and began 
to run them in accordance with his system 
of codperation. ‘The full effect of codper- 
ation is set forth in the report of Klink, 
Bean and Company, one of the leading 
firms of public accountants on the Pacific 
Coast: 

For the year 1921, a year of acute 
business depression, when it was generally 
conceded that the bird of prosperity 
perched only on the banners of bandits 
and bootleggers, the Leighton Codper- 
ative Industries made a net profit of 
$478,281 on an investment of $923,794, 
and of this profit the sum of $461,042 was 





By applying the codperative idea to the res- 
taurant business, John H. Leighton built up 


assets of a million in less than five years 
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distributed among the co-workers or em- 
ployes who were also holders of profit- 
sharing rights in the various enterprises. 
For the Leighton workers receive 95 per 
cent of the profits of each industry, hile 
Leighton, the owner of these industries, is 
satisfied with 5 per cent, this fraction 
amounting to more than $20,000 for the 
year. Furthermore, in the first four 
months of 1922, all the enterprises had a 
net profit of $25,343 more than in the last 
four months of 1921. 


How It Is Done 


In the month of April the basement 
cafeteria whose failure was predicted by 
all the restaurant wiseacres paid a divi- 
dend of 25 per cent. Such a dividend 
would be most desirable, it would indicate 
a remarkable earning power if it happened 
once a year. But a dividend of 17 to 22 
per cent 1s paid once a month. The man 
or woman having a_ thousand-dollar 
profit-sharing right in this enterprise 
received a check for $250 in addition to 
the wages. That profit-sharing right 
representing a thousand dollars, in a year 
returns a minimum of $3000. The original 
dairy lunch room netted the lucky worker- 
investors at the rate of more than $500 a 
month for every thousand-dollar profit- 
sharing right for quite a lengthy period. 
Here is a list of ten enterprises—all eating 
places except two—and of the dividends 
they paid for the month of April, 1922: 


Per 
Unit Dividend Cent 
900 Market Street. $14,500.00 25 
Oakland. ..... 14,725.00 944 
15 Market Street....... 5,100.00 7 
38 Third Street... 4,410.00 21 
171 O'Farrell Street. . 3,240.00 i) 
3036 16th Street... 450.00 3 
18 Turk Street... . 1,440.00 12 
728 Howard Street.... 180.00 2 
Laundry... .. 2,600 .00 4 
Market..... 4,125.00 1% 

Total Dividends... 50,770.00 


Just how is it done? Why can Leighton 
with his system make a profit in locations 
that swallowed the bank accounts of his 
predecessors? Literally tens of thousands 
of people all over the country and in 
dozens of foreign nations have asked 








The higher the worker's skill and pay. the less interest he takes in codperation. 


Leighton's print shop lags far behind the restaurants in earning capacity 
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these juestions, asked them so often that 
Leighton established a monthly house 
organ *o answer them. 

Of course the general answer is simple: 


Profits were produced where deficits grew 
before through the process of making 


partners out of the employes. In the 
food serving business the opportunities 
for expensive waste are aS numerous as 
boll weevils on a Georgia cotton patch. 
The verage restaurant employe makes 
constiunt use of these opportunities 
it is too much trouble to avoid 


because 

them. He follows the line of least resist- 
ance at the end of which is expense. There 
is no incentive to prevent waste, to 


improve quality and service. Whether 
the customer is satisfied, whether the 
business makes money, these things are of 
no more interest to him than the location 


of the magnetic pole. But show him 
where he can make $50, $100, $200 a 
month extra by preventing waste and 


rendering more and better service, keep 
the ideal of efficiency and its profits con- 
stantly before him, give him an incentive 
and in most cases he’ll look at his job in a 
totally new light. 

Take, for instance, the matter of 
breakage. It’s a most serious item of 
expense in the conduct of the average 
popular eating place. Leighton’s original 
cafeteria paid out $1800 a month to 
replace broken dishes in the beginning 
When the attention of the personnel 
was called to the size of this item and 
its effect on profits, greater care 
was exercised and the loss was 
reduced to $1000 a month and 
less. 

The average saving of $800 a 
month vas large enough for an 
annual dividend of 15 per cent 
on the capital! 

I stepped down into Leigh- 
ton’s big basement cafeteria 
for a belated lunch. It was 
the slackest hour of the after- 
noon and the counter girls 
and bus boys were chatting 
over their work. Evidently it 
was also near the time for.chang- 
ing shifts, for at a long table in 
the rear about a dozen white- 
capped and aproned girls were eat- 
ing together. I deposited my tray at 
the next table and was agreeably surprised 
when a bus boy broke off a conversation 
to come over and help me unload it. 

I could not help but contrast this inci- 
dent with one I had witnessed a week 
before in another large cafeteria. A girl 
at a table next to mine had beckoned to a 
bus boy. “I ordered a steak ten minutes 
ago,” she said impatiently, “and I’m in a 
hurry!” The boy slanted a weary eye at 
her. “Oh, I guess it won’t hurt you to 
wait a little longer,” he volunteered with 
superb nonchalance and turned an in- 
diferent back to the glare of the indig- 
nant diner. 

I listened to the happy chatter near me 
lor some minutes before I asked if I might 
jon them. “I want to learn about this 
co“perative idea,” I said. 

“Oh, you want a job? Sure, come on 
over and we'll tell you. It’s the best 
ever!’ came the hearty invitation. 

Che whole table turned to greet Molly 
plump, emaculate, dark-eyed and glowing, 
who advanced calling out greetings over a 
well-hiled tray. 
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“They call me Ham-and-Egg Moll,” 
she laughed good naturedly. “I’m the 
fry cook on the evening shift. Yes, I like 
my work. I’m just tickled to death when 
I get a new customer. Sure, I know the 
strangers, and when they come in I like 
to give ’em my best because the first 
impression goes a long way, you know, 
and I want people to come back again. 


Satisfied at Last 
_ “I’m happier here than I’ve ever been 
in any other place before—and I’ve 
worked for twenty years as cook in all 
kinds of hotels, restaurants and cafe- 
terias. Before I came here I never was 
able to make a living wage. Sixteen 
dollars a week was my limit. Why, I can 
remember when I worked next to a cook 
who got $20 a week and honestly, I con- 
sidered that woman a regular John D.! 
Codperation? Well, you bet I’m for it. 
We’re just like one big family, and when 
the boss comes round—say, we’re just as 
glad to see him as if he was our dad come 
home after a long trip! You know in 
other places how every one tightens up the 
minute the boss shows? Well, there’s 
none of that here. You know how other 
bosses always make a poor mouth no 















The men in the white jackets get 100 per 
cent dividends on the money they advanced 
to start the lunch room. But they get the 
dividends only if they hustle to produce the 
profit. And if they hustle, they do 
get the dividends 


matter how good business is, because 
they’re afraid some of the girls will ask for 
a raise! ‘We’ve had a poor day,’ ” went 
on Molly in sarcastic imitation of some 
boss of hated memory. ‘“‘ ‘We've had a 
poor day and these here girls will have to 
go different! They'll have to get a wiggle 
on!’ Pshaw!” finished Molly in disgust. 
“But I think this codperative idea has 
really done more for the men than for the 
women,” she continued. “Most restau- 
ant helpers are drifters. Just won’t stay 
put any place. Why, it used to be that I’d 
never even try toremember a dishwasher’s 
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name. I’d just call ’em ‘Boy,’ because 
they’d seldom stay more than one day or 
long enough to get money to go on to the 
next town. Of course, they do have the 
hardest and messiest work in the place. 
And cranky—whew! They'd bite your 
head off if you asked ’em a civil question. 
And smash dishes!—” Molly raised her 
eyes and both hands to heaven to finish 
this sentence. “But here, when they have 
an interest in the business, even in the 
rush hour they’ll answer a question just 
as nice as you please, and they’re that 
careful that you wouldn’t believe it if I 
told you the small breakage!” 

Molly gathered up her dishes, and took 
her tray in her capable hands. 

“Tt’s my shift now,” she said as she 
walked away, “but here comes our 
manager, May Heavey. She'll tell you 
more about codperation if you want to 
know.” 

This efficient young woman reiterated 
the story of contentment and financial 
success that I heard everywhere among 
the workers, but in addition she men- 
tioned some of the working problems 
which had come up in the conduct of the 
business. 

“Of course, we do have a little trouble 
with some of the girls,” she admitted with 
a smile, “‘and our workers are subject to 
the same frailties as other human beings, 
but it isn’t hard to adjust these matters. 
When the Industries first started we 

tried out the bonus system, distrib- 
uting twenty per cent of the net 

profit each month to all employes 
on the basis of salary. While 
it was very effective in stimu- 
lating productivity when it was 
first introduced, workers soon 
began to regard it as salary 
and didn’t make the connec- 
tion between it and produc- 
tivity. You see, they couldn’t 
just seem to understand that 
the more they produced the 
more bonus they would re- 
ceive. So the bonus was dis- 
continued and dividends on 
profit-sharing rights were made 
the only form of compensation 
outside of regular salaries. Where 
workers actually advance their 
money for profit-sharing rights they 
more readily see the connection between 
productivity and profits.’ 

I learned here that the girls in the 
Leighton cafeterias are especially trained 
in dishing up food. They are given 
spoons large enough to hold one portion, 
and are taught to serve this portion with 
one movement of the arm and hand. 

“For instance, suppose the girl who 
dishes up vegetables were to make two or 
three movements to fill a dish! You can 
see the waste effort that would result in a 
day’s work when 6700 people are served. 
This not only tires the girl but slows up 
business. All our concerns are run on this 
efficiency plan. We find that employes 
are willing to see the use of eficiency when 
they are sharing in the result. You take 
it in the big refrigerators where quantities 
of meat are hung. Every time a door is 
left open even for a minute, the tempera- 
ture rises, the meat shrinks and there is a 
loss of from five cents up. Workers were 
careless at first about closing the doors, 
but now there is a sign on each one which 
reads: (Continued on page 79) 
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N Oakland, at Colonel Fairfield’s 

house, a one man job afforded the 

Wildcat and Demmy so little steady 

work that the usual reward of idleness 
fell to the Wildcat’s sawed-off companion 
in the form of a matrimonial entangle- 
ment with Mis’ Tilly Meek, champion 
wash lady of the West coast. 

Immediately after his capture Demmy 
confided the news of his fate to the Wild- 
cat, who thereafter throughout the day 
following Demmy’s a of 
his impending union with Tilly Meek, 
devoted himself to an attempt at rescuing 
his running mate from the noose of 
matrimony. He waged an ardent cam- 
paign, offering verbal first aid for the 
luckless Demmy. but all of his efforts were 
met with a stubborn resignation which 


resembled a cross between the Rock of 
Gibraltar ane plain mule. 
“Naw suh, Wilecat, de love fire wuz 


sot blazin’ an’ de flame of love is got me 
red hot.” 

“Whut you mean—flame of love?” The 
Wildcat snorted his disgust. ‘‘Demmy, 
you gits yo’ pinfeathers scorched wid dis 
flame of love bizness befo’ you wakes up. 

advises you, whilst—’ 

“Don’t crave no advice. 
dem lavender pants you 
want no advice—my mind is set.” 

“You aint gotno mind. Aint had none 
since you seen dat Tilly Meek. Yo’ mind 
got shattered in de collision when you meets 
dat woman. As yo’ friend I advises you—”’ 

“Wilecat, fo’ de las’ time I tells you | 
don’t crave no advice. All I 


All | craves is 


got. Don't 


craves is 


dem festival pants.”’ 


THREE AND OUT 


By Hu gh Wiley 


Author of: Wildcat Joss, etc. 
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The bles gente 
were laid on the 
altar of friendship 
and the Wildcat 
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“Demmy, wuz you my len’th in de laig 
you could have ’em, an’ welcome. Us 
cuts de laigs off dem blue pants an’ you 
‘dorns yo’self noble, but de lavender ones 
is pussonal. Cuttin’ off is diff'runt f’m 
lendin’ ’em. Afteh de laigs is cut off, kin 
dey be cut back on? Naw suh! Kaint 
cut laigs back on social pants no mo’ dan 
you kin cut a chicken’s neck back afteh 
de ax is done its duty. Understan’ me, 
Demmy, wuz dey workin’ pants, dat’s 
diff’ runt, but dem lavender pants is all de 
eleet pants I’se got. You sees how it is?” 


“T sees. Cut de blue pants. I’se too 
flustered to counterback you or militate 
ag: inst yo’ verdick.”’ 

“You is too which against w hut? How 
come you so puffed wid words?’ 

“Needs persuadin’ language in dis 
battle wid Tilly.” 

“Bullhead, you needs mo’ dan _per- 


suadin’ language to git you loose. Heah’s 
de blue pants. Hold ’em ’longside of you 
whilst I gits de measure. ‘There, right 
whah dat mud spot is. Stretch ’em over 
dis choppin’ block.” 

The blue pants were laid on the altar of 
friendship and with a dull hatchet the 
Wildcat sacrificed a foot of their leg 
fabric. “‘Whah at dat needle an’ thread? 
Baste dat seam on de inside. You knows 
how to sew? If you don’t you betteh 
learn. Dat woman have you sewin’ an’ 
keepin’ house befo’ you knows it. I bet 
you makes a good wife befo’ she’s done 
wid you. Poor li’l Demmy, befo’ long, 
‘less somethin’ happens, you knows how 
it feels to be in jail wid de key lost.” 

From an obscure corner of Colonel 
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Fairfield’s woodshed, Lily, the mascot 
goat, who had been an observer of 
Demmy’s frantic preparation for his call 
on Mis’ Tilly Meek, echoed the Wildcat’s 
comment. “Blaa-a!” 

The Wildcat turned to his mascot. 
“Dat’s right, Lily, you knows whut us 
sez is de truth.” 

“Whut dat goat know about de truth? 
Dat mascot don’t know nuthin’ ‘bout 
humans an’ madrimony.’ 

“Mebbe Lily don’t know nuthin’ ’bout 
humans gtttin’ hitched but Demmy, us 
tells you one thing, does you stay bull- 
headed dis way ’til Monday, and does you 
git hitched like you threatens, you under- 
stands goat talk f’m den on. In dis 
weddin’ wid Tilly Meek you is de goat. 
Hitch dem pants up some mo’! Dey’s 
all right fo’ strollin’ purposes, but some- 
thing might fall on yo’ haid an’ rest on yo’ 
mind. In yo’ retreat, easy gallopin’ pants 
might be handy.’ 

The Wildcat fumbled round in a corner 
of the woodshed. ‘“‘Heah’s dis yaller 
necktie, fool. Dah you is. Dolled ifo’ 
de sack’fice. On yo’ way! Does you 
fall daid befo’ you ‘rives it means Lady 
Luck has booned you.” 

Encouraged by this final comment 
from the Wildcat and an inquisitive bleat 
from Lily, the sawed-off Romeo was on 
his way down the alley back of the F air- 
field residence, heading toward the house 
where the object of love’s young dream 
stood submerged to her elbows in a wash 
tub full of steaming clothes. 

About the time Demmy left the wood- 
shed Mis’ Tilly reflected that a good hand 
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at the wringer would be worth his board 

and lk dging. . : 
To this fate, over a primrose trail, 


ed Demmy. 


marc! 
II 
we VE, springing eternal in the heart 
Mis’ Tilly Meek, led her to believe 
that somewhere in the future she would 


encounter a third husband. Her French 
laundry business in Oakland, consisting of 
a wash tub, a wringer and plenty of hard 
work, brought her an income that justified 
the luxury of a husband no matter how 
—s r he might be. 

’ Tilly’s first mate had been worked 
to “ ath at a job which his wife engi- 
neered. She had convinced him that his 
health and strength depended upon his 
abandoning lodge meetings, riotous nights 
at the Fish House and other diversions of 
a social nature. He went to work in pref- 
erence to having his wife pound his head 
off with the ever-present handle of her 
clothes wringer. 

The second victim had sought escape 
from the love nest by means of a rented 
mule, which he had been careless enough 
to retain for his personal property after 
his fight had been accomplished. The 
kidnaped mule had been returned to its 
owner, but the kidnaper, pleading cruel 
and unusual punishment, had avoided a 
similar fate and had landed safely, with 
the assistance of counsel, in the sanctuary 
of ; permanent-looking penitentiary. 

o Mis’ Tilly a husband in the peniten- 
tiary was as real as the angels in heaven. 

“Might see him some day mebbe, but to 
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my mind when dey secludes a boy in de 
stone house he aint no mo’ husban’ afteh 
dat dan a ghost is yo’ gran’pap. 

Into the grazing range of this hungry 
heart had blundered Demmy, walking 
open eyed into the trap. The hitching 
ceremony was scheduled for the following 
Monday, and between single blessedness 
and double trouble but six daysintervened. 

Back of Colonel Fairfield’s woodshed, 
while Demmy was making his afternoon 

call on his fiancee, the Wildcat, busy with 

the kindling hatchet, told the mascot 
goat all about it and sought means of 
saving his sawed-off companion from 
Mis’ Tilly’s clutches. ‘“‘’Less lightnin’ 
hits dat boy it looks like he’s a goner. 
Sees him tonight and mebbe three or fo’ 
mo’ nights, den good-by Demmy. He 
comes back tonight. Boun’ to show up 
fo’ suppeh. ’Less us saves him dat boy’s 
lost in de high cane wid dat ol’ love- 
bear gallopin’ ’long on his track.” 

“Blaa-a!’ Lily agreed to everything. 

True to the Wildcat’s prediction, at 
six o'clock Demmy showed up, bulging 
with a desire to relate a long string of the 
experiences incident to his courtship. 

“Demmy, don’t tell me no mo’. I 
don’t want to know nuthin’ ’bout you an’ 
yo’ battle wid Ol Man Trouble. When 
you says you wuz happy hangin’ out de 
clo’es fo’ dat woman, you says it all. 
When does you aim to repeat?” 

“Aims to see Tilly wid my love eye at 


de s a: time tomorr’. 
‘An’ Monday you gits de blind st: iggehs 
fo’ life. Whut dat smell you goton you?” 


“Wilecat, I ’dorns myse’f wid de musk 


13 


two-bit bottle. 
til Monday. 


smell. Bought me a 
Figgered it'd las’ f’m now 
Afteh dat 


““Afteh dat de mo’ smells you leaves off 


de less de bloodhoun’s kin trail you. 
Come on_heah! I smells de suppeh 
cookin’! Betteh eat whilst you kin git it. 


Tilly army de 


far 


Afteh you enlists in de 
chances is yo’ nutriments is few an’ 
between. Come on wid me.” 

As the pair prepared to leave the wood- 
shed the Wildcat turned to the mascot 
goat. “Lily, whut you think of dis boy- 
sized love demon? Built boy-sized fo’ 
raiment, but a whale-size fool wid wim- 
Come ’long, fool, whilst us ’vesti- 


min. 
gates dem rations whut Lady Luck 
showered down.” 

II] 


N the following afternoon, adorned 
with the Wildcat’s yellow necktie, his 
abbreviated blue pants and a gaudy 
shirt discarded by Colonel Fairfield, 
Demmy soused himself with musk and 
retraced the trail to Mis’ Tilly’s house. 
At six o'clock he returned to the wood- 
shed to face another inquisition at the 
Wildcat’s hands. “‘Hangin’ out mo’ clo’es | 
s’pose. Say it widwork. How come she 
leaves you loose f’m de treadmill so early?” 
“Didn’t hang no clo’es. Hung out 
clo’es yesterday.” 
Something in Demmy’s tone prompted 


the Wildcat to ask another leading 
question. “Don’t tell me you jes’ hung 


Whut brand of slavery 
De truth is 


round an’ visited. 
wuz yo’ ’flicted wid today? 
mighty an’ must be veiled.” 








* 
















**F’m now on she makes 
you overseer. You sees 
over de aidge of de 

washtub an’ if you looks 


hard you sees yo finish” 
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14 Three and Out: Hugh Wiley 
same time. Tomorr’ us sees de Cunnel. 
Sees him right afteh breakfast befo’ he 
goes downtown.” 

Upon Demmy’s reappearance he was 
greeted with a message in which he 
detected an optimism which he could not 
share. 

“Ol Cunnel sho’ is a noble ’rangeh, but 
dis is beyond him.” 

“Nuthin’ beyond dat boy. Main thing 
is to git him goin’. Git yo’ hat. Come 
on down to de Fish House. Us ’filiates 
some whilst you is free.” 

Into the night toward the Fish House 
prowled the Wildcat and Demmy. ‘You 
betteh take de clickers out for a gallop,” 
the Wildcat advised. ‘‘Wid so much 
hard luck in yo’ love affair de chances is 
wid de gallopers you kin clean up big.” 

“Wilecat, I don’t feel de luck ragin’ 
tonight.” 

“Suit yo’self. You is de uncrowned 
king. Afteh Monday you is de dooce, 
wid dis Tilly woman queen high in de 
home deck.” 


Demmy, cornered, admitted that the 
afternoon had not been one of idleness. 
“All I done wuz grind de handle on dat 
li’l ol’ clo’es wringer. Mis’ Tilly done de 
heavy work. Couldn’t set doin’ nuthin’.” 

“She’s gittin’ you gentle. Aims not to 
break yo’ spirit wid no hard labor. Mind 
whut I tells you, Demmy. Wuz hard 
work a zephyr you makes a cyclone 
finish befo’ dat woman gits you trained.” 

Returning to the confessional after his 
third visit, an element of doubt had 
developed in Demmy’s mind, inspired by 
events which closely approximated the 
Wildcat’s prediction. ‘Confidential | 
tells you, Wilecat, dis afternoon I helped 
wash.” 

“Whut I tell you! Dat woman give 
you de soopreme degree in de love lodge fo’ 
days after you gits ’nitiated. Hangin’ 
out fust day, wringin’ second day, third 
day up to yo’ elbories in de wash tub. 
Tomorr’ you gits promoted. Chances is 
f’m now on she makes you overseer. You 
sees over de aidge of de w ashtub an’ if you 
leoks hard you sees yo’ finish. Jes’ as 
soon as you gits hitched dat woman lets 
you do all de light work whilst she does de 
heavy runnin’ round.” 

“Run round some today. 


IV 
ERVING at Colonel Fairfield’s table on 
Friday morning, the Wildcat tempted 


Done some his white folks with a third waffle. He laid 


visitin’ whilst I handled dat jag of his plans carefully. ‘De minnit I leaves 
washin’.” wid de second waffle you git anotheh one 

“Whut I tell you! How does folks ready,’ he admonished the cook. “De 
perdict? Suppose a hoss runs a mile in’ big man’s gittin’ skinny. Two wafHles 
fo’ minutes today, an’ he runs a mile in aint nuthin’. You gits dat nex’ one 
five minutes tomorr’, if you sees ahead ready an’ I makes him eat it. Fust thing 


you knows he starts dwindlin’.” 

the breakfast table, when the 
Colonel showed signs of slacking up in the 
middle of his second waffle, the Wildcat 
was on the job with a third confection, 
brewn and crisped on the surface and hot 
from the iron. 

“Cunnel suh, give me dat ol’ waffle. 
Here’s a special hot one built de way you 
likes it. Tol’ dat cook dem white aidges 
neveh wuz pop’lah. Kaint learn dat 
woman nuthin’.” The Wildcat forced 
the card and before the Colonel knew it 
he was well on his way into the third 
waffle. For a half-consumed second cup 
of coffee the Wildcat substituted a third 
cup. ‘he cup itself had been heated so 
that its contents would stay too hot for 
immediate use. 

Into the five minute opportunity the 
Wildcat plunged with a statement of 
Demmy’s troubles. ‘‘Cunnel suh, dis 
Demmy gits hisself bogged down wid 
grief. Been pinin’ all day yesterday wid 
his load of mis’ry an’ woe. I tells him, 
‘Demmy you aint got no trouble. You 
don’t know whut trouble is. Trouble is 
like you is now widout havin’ de Cunnel 
to range you free! Cunnel Fairfield, suh, 
dat boy don’ t know yet how good a 
’rangeh you 1s. 

The ( ‘olonel, being human, rose to the 
b: ait. “Gamblin’ house raid?” 

“Cunnel, naw suh! Boy don’t gamble. 
Spends his spare time readin’ de Book. 
Wrassled hisse’f free f’m sin long time 


far enough you knows some day de hoss 
aint neveh gwine to finish de mile. Same At 
wid rations. Take soup. You starts 
gentle wid two bowls of soup de fust day. 
You trains ’til you kin eat fo’ bowls. 
Pretty soon you kin eat all de soup whut 
is. You knows how it is wid likker. 
Takes yo’ fust drink when you’s a boy. 
Gits so you kin handle de bottle when you 
grows up. Bime-bye likker don’t mean 
nuthin’ ’less you’s had two or three bottles 
to begin wid. Naw suh, Demmy, you 
faces a life sentence at hard labor an’ yo’ 
jail mate is O Man Trouble.” 

Demmy’s face drooped with the lines of 
his farewell to Lady Luck. ‘Don’t tell 
me no mo’, Wilecat. Dey aint nuthin’ I 
kin do.” 

“‘Dey’s one thing you kin do whilst you 
has de chance. Cook’s got some okra 
soup. Git up to de kitchen an’ ’sorb yo’ 
soup whilst de rations come easy. I’se 
et. Facede soup an’ splash yo’self whilst 
me an’ Lily holds dis lodge of sorrow and 
sees kin us think.” 

A moment later Demmy left his two 
companions and prowled toward the 
kitchen in search of a comforting ration of 
okra soup. 

In the woodshed while Demmy was 
absent, the Wildcat reviewed the various 
elements of the problem which confronted 
him. He talked it over with the mascot 
goat. “Lily, dis is Thursday night. 
’Less us does something ol’ Demmy gits 
lost to human view on Monday.’ 


“Blaa-a!’”’ Lily confessed that she saw _ back.”’ 

no way out of the embrace of Old Man “Ruckus?” 

Trouble. “No suh, not in de full meanin’. 
“You an’ me both. Well, when Lady Demmy’s took bad wid love. Spin’lin’ 


wash woman dey calls Mis’ Tilly Meek 
lands on Demmy wid de love eye. Demmy 
withers and clings like a ol’ grape vine. 
Dat woman aint lookin’ fo’ no husban’. 
All she craves is a slave. Had Demmy 
washin’ clo’es all day yesterday. Done 


Luck goes A. W. O. L. dey’s jes’ one 
thing left to do an’ dat is to tell de white 
folks. Ol Cunnel Fairfield kin konker 
anythin’. Dat boy kin ’range Demmy 


loose f’m dis ‘Tilly varmint wid one han’ 
an’ smoke a see-gar wid de otheh at de 
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used up two men—fust one killed off wid 
work an’ de second one retains hisself a 
mule so de judge retreats him to de peni- 
tentiary.” 

“How long is he in for?” 

“Cunnel suh, I don’t jes’ know. He’s 
in dis close-by jail place. Name Meek, 
Thought cir you could send Demmy 
up de riveh to yo’ farm ’til afteh dis love 
bizness blows oveh. Boy won't lissen to 
me. Says he made de contrac’ an’ aims 
to sti an’ by it. Aims to stan’ by de woman 
nex ’Monday noonan’ git hitched. La wdy, 
how time do fly!” 

The Colonel looked at his watch. “I'll 
see, I’m busy now.” 


“Cunnel suh, you aint drunk yo’ 
coffee!” 
Whuf! The Colonel drank his coffee. 


He got up and two minutes later was on 
his way to his San Francisco office where, 
until four o'clock that afternoon, no 
further thought of Demmy’s predicament 
entered his mind. At four o’clock the 
subconsciousness of something forgotten 
crystallized into a memory of the problem 
confronting Demmy. He summoned his 
secretary. “Get me the Governor at 
Sacramento,” he directed. 

Before he left his office the Colonel had 
spoken for two minutes to the Governor 
of the State. The Governor was glad to 
listen, because, first of all, Colonel Fair- 
field was a good scout, and in the second 
place, the Colonel had married high 1 
politics. In the third place, what is a 
horse thief, more or less, between old 
friends? 

Vv 

cy: Sunday morning the Wildcat again 

tried to interview the Colonel on be- 
half of the agitated Demmy. He pulled a 
Sister Annie which resulted only in the 
counter-command, “Get my golf clubs!” 
Colonel Fairfield seemed to have lost 
interest in Demmy and his affairs. 

The Wildcat did not press the ques- 
tioning, believing that the day would offer 
further opportunity for discovering what 
had been done in Demmy’s behalf. In 
this he was mistaken. Thirty-six holes of 
golf and considerable fast play at the 
nineteenth left the Colonel with no time 
on his hands for such trivial details of 
life as impending weddings. 

The fatal Monday dawned through a 
bank of black clouds but half as somber as 
the mood which had claimed Demmy and 
the Wildcat for its own. In the wood- 
shed after breakfast had been defeated, 
Demmy sketched an outline of his Sunday 
occupation. “Wilecat, whilst dat woman 
wuz prancin’ ’roun’ alone an’ whilst all 
de boys wuz down at de barber shop an’ 
de Fish House an’ ’tendin’ lodge, dah wuz 
I, ’frontin’ de washtub half de day an’ 
ironin’ de clo’es de otheh half. Den I 
hangs ’em out.” 

Demmy realized that he faced a future 
composed entirely of labor and lingerie. 
“Didn’t leave me nuthin’ to eat, 
Demmy continued, “nuthin’ ’ceptin’ some 
scraps some white lady give her. You 
*members dat ham you et? Dat Meek 
woman neveh cook dat ham. Judge 
Penny’s wife give it to Tilly when de 
Judge lef’ fo’ Los Angeles. Dat woman 
kaint cook none. All she eats is whut she 
brings home 1 in papeh bags. One of dese 

can openin’ cooks! Looks like—” 

‘Jes’ like I tol’ you, dat’s whut it looks 
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Lily bridged the intervening 
gap on high. The crash of 
the impact was drowned in a 
gale of laughter and a chorus 


of encouraging yells 











like,’ the Wildcat interrupted. “Aint 
no way out. You betteh begin gittin’ 
yo’ raiment ready fo’ de hitchin’ time. 

Demmy groaned and kicked feebly at 
Lily who had wandered over to extend her 
sympathy. ‘Goat, git out of my way! 
Wuzn’t fo’ you us might neveh met Ol’ 
Man Trouble.” 

“Blaa-a!’” Lily lowered her head and 
rammed a remonstrance at Demmy which 
terminated south of Demmy’s equator. 
Thoroughly exasperated, Demmy recov- 
ered himself sufhciently to give Lily a 
thumping kick in the ribs and thereafter, 
temporarily, armed peace reigned over the 
woodshed. 

While Demmy was completing the 
details of his sartorial preparation for 
the hour of tribulation at the church, the 
Wildcat, less embarrassed by the neces- 
sity for a pictorial effect appropriate to 
the event, donned his lavender pants, 
borrowed an old Prince Albert which 
Colonel Fairfield had worn in the days of 
his youth and departed for the church 
where the wedding-was to take place. 

‘“Demmy, I’se on my way. I sees is 
everything ’ranged right.” 

Demmy groaned. ‘See kin you poison 
de preacheh.” 

‘Aint no good. Too many preachehs. 
Poisons one an’ dey’s five mo’ springs up. 
Jes’ like dan’lion weeds. Don’t do no 
good to poison de preacheh o’ burn down 
de chu’ch. Nuthin’ do no good. Dey’s 
one thing you kin ease yo’ mind wid— 
some day you dies.” 

Demmy snorted his farewell and the 


Wildcat was on his way. “White folks 
aint neveh failed me yet. Ol’ Cunnel jus’ 
like my Cap’n Jack, neveh failed nobody 
no time, Dis comes out right. But how 
come I don’ see.” 


HILE the Wildcat was marching to 

the church, Demmy devoted himself 
to the business of dressing tor the fray. In 
this from time to time he was interrupted 
by Lily, who seemed to sense the approach 
of the hour of disaster. The goat gave her- 
self over to the business of extending tor- 
giveness and sympathy to the victim of 
the day’s encounter. 

Lily’s approaches met but one return 
and that was a volley of kicks from 
Demmy’s nervous feet. If it was sym- 
pathy which Lily offered, she got an 
exhibition of ingratitude. And if it was 
companionship she craved, she was dis- 
appointed. Demmy was in no mood for 
matters outside the channel down which 
he was drifting toward the falls. ‘‘Goat, 
git out of my way an’ stay out of my way! 
Git yo’ white goat hair off of dese blue 
pants!” 

His preparations complete, Demmy 
spoke a harsh farewell to the mascot goat 
and departed for the residence of his 
bride. 

The insulted Lily, realizing that she had 
but two friends in the world, hesitated 
about following the departing Demmy, 
and then at the moment of decision she 
reared up and unlatched the door of the 
woodshed. 


Unseen by Demmy, the mascot fol- 


lowed at a safe distance until the sawed- 
off brunet entered Mis’ Tilly’s house. 

While Demmy was greeting his bride, 
Lily approached the house and parked 
herself at Mis’ Tilly’s gate, awaiting the 
moment when Demmy should reappear 
and praying that Demmy’s normal kind- 
ness might have been restored. 

Vain hope. Accompanied by Mis’ 
Tilly, Demmy appeared at the door and 
his greeting to the goat carried nothing 
of that tempered quality of language or 
action for which Lily had prayed. He 
gave the mascot a parting kick, after 
storing her in Mis’ Tilly’s kitchen. 

It was then that the last thin frazzled 
strand of an overstressed friendship was 
severed. While Demmy and his tall and 
gangling companion were marching on 
their way to the church Lily resolved to 
taste the sweetness of revenge as quickly 
as events offered her opportunity. She 
bleated harshly and butted over a kitchen 
chair. The chair failed to offer resistance 
commensurate with the goat’s idea of 
revenge and so she turned to the mcre 
solid front offered by the wall of the 
kitchen, and here, for a little while, in 
solitude, she practised the technique of 
payment for wrongs sustained, visualizing 
the while the diminutive form of her new 
enemy. 

It was thus that she was discovered five 
minutes after Demmy and Mis’ Tilly had 
left the house—discovered by a carbon- 
colored man who called Mis’ Tilly’s name 
several times and then devoted himself 

(Continued on page 66) 
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RIVER 


ADVENTURE 


Rapids, 


Ranchers, Twisters and 
Haz) Storms on the 


Lower Yellowstone 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: The Yellowstone and a Tin Boat, etc, 


TROOP of round-up artists jingled 

into Big Timber on their way to 

compete at the annual cow-car- 

nival at Miles City. Having read 
of my voyage in the paper, they came to 
me with the proposal that I book the lot 
of them as passengers. They assumed 
that | would easily make the two hun- 
dred and fifty mile run in a day, and that 
my boat had unlimited cabin capacity. 
I replied by inviting them down to my 
moorings. The sight of the tiny tin 
shallop ‘tied up under the willows brought 
them to a more reasonable view of the 
situation. They readily admitted that it 
would not carry anything like ten people 
even without their saddles, but they were 
inclined to argue that it would carry at 
least four besides myself. 

I assured them I was game to try it if 
they were, but suggested that the four 
elected should get in first. Now four 
light-footed sailors might have stepped 
into that little boat and taken their seats 
without upsetting it. Four booted and 
spurred cowpunchers could not, or at 
least did not. In fact the third one pre- 
cipitated the swamping when he stumbled 
and fell over the two who had preceded 
him. After we had raised, dumped and 
launched her again I assured them that a 
single passenger was my outside limit, 
but that I would be highly honored by the 
company of any one of them whom they 
would agree tonominate for the passage as 
far as Billings. 


“Dead Man's Douse™ 

After some debate they picked the 
“bulldogger” of the outfit. Jocularly 
remarking that he reckoned he would 
have to ride this tin bronco with a slick 
heel, the “dogger” unbuckled his spurs 
and stepped into the boat. I went up to 
fetch my remaining bags from the post- 
master’s house and when I steele | 
found a bewhiskered stranger recounting 
with facile gesture how he fished the 
oaters out of the eddy below his ranch 
down-river. He called it “Dean Man’s 
Douse.” Last floater he took out was a 
cowpuncher who had been so rolled in 
the big rapid above that his spurs were 
came wheeling 


tang! di in his hair and he 


Cowfunchers, 





A rushing, roaring bit of white water near the site of Captain Clark's 


boat camp, where the tin boat did a merry dance 


through the suds like a 
doughnut. It was a hells- 


bells-jingler of a rapid, that 

one above the ‘Douse.” 

Water tossed about so fierce that the 
fishes’ brains were spattered on the rocks! 
That was about all I arrived in time to 
hear, but the “dogger” had been more 


fortunate. The good chap was deeply 
impressed, too, for his iron, bull-nose- 


biting jaw was sagging in a sickly grin and 
he was back on the bank offering a free 
passage to Billings to any of his mates who 
cared to accept. No takers. 

Just as I was about to push off the 
whiskered rancher stepped up and asked 
if I minded giving him a bit of a down- 
river lift. Gladly I bade him come along, 
figuring that his pilotage would give mea 
better chance of avoiding the dreaded 
“Douse.” The round-up artists sped us 
with their college yell as I crabbed out of 
the little slough to the river. 

There is a fairly rough riffle just below 
Big Timber, and then a lot of rather mean 
navigating through the shallows where 
the boulders of Clark’s famous “Rivers 
Across” litter the channel of the Yellow- 
stone. ‘The whiskered stranger, stroking 





Henry Solberg offers a welcome and shelter 


at his hail-ruined ranch 





with an oar from the stern, was of real 
help in making the passage of both com- 
paratively quiet and dry. He also found 
me a smooth-running strip of green 
through the almost solid tumble of white 
where the river was chasing its tail in a 
sharply notched bend about five miles 
farther on. These little rifles didn’t 
bother me much, though. My mind was 
too much occupied by the “Dead Man’s 
Douse” until my passenger informed me 
with a grin that the “‘Douse” did not 
exist. He merely wanted the bulldogger’s 
seat. 


Trouble Overhead 


There were a good half-dozen sinister- 
cloaked thunderstorms doing their war 
dances in this direction or that as I left 
my passenger at his cabin and pushed 
back into the stream. The wolf-fanged 
Crazies to the north were getting the 
liveliest of them, but there were also some 
tremendous disturbances going on among 
the snowy pinnacles where the Absarokas 
reared against the southern sky. The 
restlessly counter-marching clouds above 
the valley were full of whirling wind- 
gusts but not of rain. The sudden side- 
swipes of air kept the skiff yawing rather 
crazily, but as there was no very fine 
shooting to do for the moment I kept 
going. Indeed, I was quite unconcerned 
about the threat of the weather. [ still 
had to learn a proper respect for thunder- 
storms—the same very wholesome kind of 
respect that I had for really rough water. 
That was to come in good time, and by 
the usual channel—experience, very vivid 
experience. 

Fortunately for me the peculiar meteor- 
ological conditions of the morning did not 
develop along what I subsequently 
learned was their normal course at that 
time of year. Ordinarily a pow-wow of 
thunderstorms i in the mountain-top in the 
morning means a concerted attack upon 
the valley in the afternoon. This time 
the advent of a warm southerly wind 
modified the assault-and-battery program 
and brought only a drizzling rain on the 
river. The broken piers of Greycliff’s 
ruined bridge menaced me from the mist 
as I drove past, and below the new bridge 
the sagging strand of a slackened cable 
swooped at me from the air. ‘Then came 
a sharp bend, with the roar of a consider- 
able rapid booming in the gray obscurity 
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below. The rain and the mist deadened 
the sound somewhat, just as they con- 
fused the perspective. Standing up on 
the thwart in an endeavor to get a better 
view, I was warned by the accelerating 
undulations of the skiff that I had floated 
right into the intake of a riffle which | 
had assumed was still several hundred 
yards distant. Hastening to straighten 
the cushion on my seat before taking to 
my oars, I was jolted from my feet by the 
first solid wave, so that I sat with my full 
weight upon the doubled-up index finger 
of my left hand. I distinctly recall 
either hearing or feeling the snap of what 
| thought at the moment was a tendon, 
but as the finger still crooked with its 
fellows round its oar I gave it no more 
thought until I had slammed through to 
quieter water, a quarter of a mile below. 

Then I found the finger was bent inward 
to the resemblance of a rather open letter 
C. Taking it for granted it was dislocated, 
I started and kept on pulling it until 
another rifle demanded personal atten- 
tion. Always afraid to take it to a doctor 
for fear of being held up, at gradually 
increasing intervals I kept on trying to 
pull that drooping pointer into place for 
the next two months. ‘t was in St. 

Louis that I found that cwo bones had 
been broken in the first place, and that 
they had probably been re-broken every 

time I pulled the finger afterwards. It is 
not quite back to shape yet, which, every- 
thing considered, is hardly to be won- 
dered at. 


Speed Intoxication 


Not long before noon a distinct change 
in the weather took place. The charge -d, 


humid thunderstorm condition of the 
atmosphere gave way to sharp keen 
northwesterly weather. A strong wind 


became a stronger, and by noon the 
valley was swept by a whistling gale 
blowing straight from the main western 





The grating on Pompey’s Pillar that sought’ 
too late to protect the initials of Captain 


William Clark and the date of his 


visit from flivver-driving vandals 
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The little tin shallop at the end of the portage 


mass of the Rockies. The fact that it 
was almost dead astern as the general 
course of the river ran was the only thing 
that made keeping on the water a thing 
to be considered at all. I was making 
such tremendous headway, and the spell 
of the wild ride was so strong in my 
blood, that my wonted cautiousness was 
Swi amped in a rising tide of 
exhilaration. There are few a 

who will not have experi- s* 

enced the feeling of 
being intoxicated 
with swift air and 
rapid motion. It 












was more. than 
that with me 
this time. I 
was inebriated 
stewed — loaded 


to the guards. 

I picked up the 
rounded skyline 
of “Black Bluffs” 
at just about the 
time that the straight, 
hard-running riffle that 
gives Rapids Station its 
name began to boom ahead. 
The middle of the riffle 
was plainly no place for a 
little tin shallop, but down 
the right side there ap- 
peared to be a fairly open 
channel. Settling that course in my 
mind, I let the tail of my eye steal back 
to the head of the bluff, and from 
there to a cottonwood-covered flat that 
opened up beyond the bend where the 
river, thrown off by a ledge of bedrock, 
turned sharply to the south in a solid 
stream of rock-torn white. Beyond ques- 
tion there was going to be some fairly 
nice navigation demanded to find a way 
through that rough stuff below the bend, 
especially as the wind was going to come 
strongly abeam for a short distance. All 
of which was hard luck, I complained to 
myself, for the end of that line of bluffs 
pointed an unerring finger at the flat 
below them as the place where Clark had 
halted, built his boats and taken to the 
river. I had hoped for a better look at 
it than I saw I was going to get. 

Even the exigencies of the navigational 
problem could not quite obliterate from 
my mind the realization that from a point 
a few insignificant hundreds of yards 
ahead Captain William Clark was going 
to be my pilot all the way to St. Louis. 


Pompey’s Pillar is the most 


distinctive landmark on 


the Yellowstone 


And then I hit a_ mid-stream_ snag. 

The skiff struck on her starboard bow, 
slid along the snag for a few feet, and then 
swung and hung there, side-on to the 
current and the wind. White water 
dashed in over the up-stream gunwale and 
mingled with green water poured over the 
down-stream. But just before the forces 

from above threw her com- 

pletely on her beam’s-ends 

the flexible root bent 

down and let her 

swing off without 
capsizing. It was 

a merry dance to 

the bend, but | 

managed to get 
her under con- 
trol in time to 
head into the 
best of the going 
through the suds 
below. 

In the journal of 
his first day on the 
river Captain Clark 

writes: “At the distance 
of a mile from camp the 
river passes under a high 
bluff for about 23 miles, 
when the bottom widens on 
both sides.” This would 
give the impression that 
the river flowed contin- 
uously for many miles under an over- 
hanging bluff. This it does not do, 
and could hardly have done at any 
previous period. What it does do is to run 
along the base of a long chain of broken 
bluffs, many of which it has undermined. 
I have always thought of this as by long 
odds the most beautiful and picturesque 
stretch of stream I navigated between the 
Rockies and the lower Mississippi. 

I passed the mouth of Clark’s Fork a 
little before six. Its channel was much 
divided by gravel bars, and the compara- 
tively small streams might easily have 
been mistaken for returning back-chutes 
of the Yellowstone. Clark had at first 
mistaken this river for the Big Horn, and 
only applied his own name to it when the 
greater tributary was reached some 
hundred and fifty miles below. I scooped 
up a drink as I passed one of the mouths. 
Clark’s observation that it was colder and 
cloudier than the waters of the Yellow- 
stone still held good. 

made my landing at a flower-em- 
bowered farmhouse not far below the 
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mouth of Clark’s Fork. All of 
the family were away except a 
very motherly old lady who 
had just received word by 
‘phone from Billings that 
Dempsey had licked Carpen- 
tier. She had draped the 
Stars and Stripes over the 
porch railing and insisted that 
[ stop and celebrate the great 
national victory with her. I 
demurred, but my resolution 
weakened when she began set- 
ting out a pan of scarcely 
diluted cream, a_ bowl of 
strawberries and a chocolate 


cake. Between mouthfuls I[ 
told her (truthfully enough) 
that I had met Carpentier 


at the Front during the war and 
had subsequently seen him box 


in London. It was a tactical 
error on my part. I should 
have known better. She didn’t 


tell me to back away from the 

berries in so many words, but her manner 
changed, and she did say that it was too 
bad it was not Dempsey | had met instead 
of the Frenchie. That didn’t exactly spoil 
my appetite for the strawberries and 
cream, but it did make me more conserva- 
tive in my relations with them. I probably 
stopped short by two or three helpings 
of my capacity. It is not fair to one’s 
self to be bound by the rigid limitations 
of truthfulness when trying to impress 
strangers. When I left I resolved not to 
make that mistake again. 

That last half hour’s run was an 
intensely trying one, though I was never 
in serious trouble any of the time. I 
kept going wron,, on channels every few 
minutes, with the result that I found 
every now and then that the Yellowstone 
had gone off and left me on a streak of 
wet rocks and gravel. With a heavy 
boat I would have been marooned for the 
night a dozen times, but it was never very 
dificult to drag my little tin shallop on to 
where there was enough water trickling 
to lead the way back to the main channel. 
When an increasing frequency of lights 
indicated I was nearing the outskirts of a 
town I found the current to be running so 
swiftly along what appeared to be a levee 
on the left bank that a landing was rather 
too precarious to risk in the dark. I was 
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portage was made. 








The dam of the reclamation project at Intake, where a 
A big batteau might run safely 


over this, but Mr. Freeman's craft was too small 


skirting the bank for a favorable eddy 
when the rounding of a densely wooded 
bend brought me out into a stretch of 
slackening water directly above the dam. 
As rain was still threatening I decided to 
seek the town for shelter. Dragging the 
skiff well above high-water-mark, I 
stacked my stuff init, shouldered my pack- 
sack and climbed the levee. 

Suppering at a convenient lunch- 
counter, I drank copiously of coffee from 
the steaming urn at my elbow. Now of 
all the drinks of the ancient and modern 
world that I have known, lunch-counter 
coffee has always proved the most inebri- 
ating. That was why I was impelled 
to fare forth to the prize-fight bulletin 
boards seeking low companionship, and 
that must have been why I put the French 
on “Carpenter,” and why I tried to affect 
vulgar ringside jargon. 

“*Kar-pon-tee-ayh K. O.-ed, huh?” I 
grunted familiarly, lounging up to a knot 
of local sports discussing pugilistic eso- 
terics before the newspaper window. For 
an instant the jabbering ceased—yjust long 
enough for the half dozen technical 
experts to sweep my mud-spattered khaki 
with scathing glances, snort and get under 
way again. Only one of them.was polite 
enough to say: “No savee Crow talkee,” 
adding to a companion: “Indian police- 





A savage rapid a little above the mouth of Clark's Fork, where some of the 
banks are undermined 
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man — Crow Reservation — 
funny don’t talk ’Merican.” 
That certainly was not a 
good start. On the contrary, 
indeed, it was a perfectly rotten 
one. Which fact only makes 
me more proud of the resiliency 
of spirit I showed in coming 
right back and assuring them 
that I was not a Crow Indian, 
that I did talk ’Merican, and 
that I had been one of Jack 
Dempsey’s first sparring part- 
ners. There was coffee-ins pired 
artistry, too, in the inconse- 
quentiality with which I added: 
“Gave Jack the K. O. once 
myself. Sort of a flivver—but 
knocked him cold just the 
same.” Dear little old Straw- 
berry Lady, didn’t I swear I 
wouldn’t forget the lesson you 
taught me? That made them 
take notice of course. For an 
instant they hung in the bal: ance, 
searching my scarred and battered visage 
with awed, troubled eyes. Then dawning 
wonder replaced doubt in their faces, and 


they fell—my way. “Darn’d if you 
don’t look the part,” said one. “My 
name’s Allstein—in hardware line— 


Shake!” And then they all introduced 
themselves like that—each with his name 
and line. I forget just what my name 
was, but it must have been something like 
“Spud” Gallagher. Sparring partners 
never vary greatly from that model of 
nomenclature. 
A Big Night 

Finally we retired to a pool room, where 
I reminisced to an ever augmenting 
audience. Alas! and yet alack-a-day! 
If it had only been the good old cow-town 
Billings of those delectable baseball days 
of twenty years ago, what wouldn’t have 
been mine that night! But it was not 
bad as it was; not bad atall. I forget just 
where we were when dawn came, but I 
do remember I was in the act of showing 
my punch-damaged hands for the hun- 
dredth time when I looked up and saw 
that a window was growing a glimmering 
square with the light of the coming day. 
That was my cue, of course. Excusing 
myself on some pretext, I slipped out the 
back way, slunk through an alley, and 
finally to the street which leads past the 
sugar refinery down to the power-house 
and the river. For many days after that 
I felt less envious of good old Haroun al 
Raschid 

Leaving the boat and my outfit in the 
care of a genial pumping-house engineer, 
I ’phoned for a taxi and went up to the 
hotel behind closed curtains. 

The point where the Northern Pacific 
Railway bridge crosses the Yellowstone 
below Billings is of considerable interest 
historically. It was here that Clark 
ferried Sergeant Pryor and his remaining 
pack animals across the river, preliminary 
to the overland journey that was to be 
attempted with the animals to the Man- 
dan villages. Here, also, is the point that 
is popularly credited with being the high- 
water mark of steamboat navigation on 
the Yellowstone. On June 6, 1875, 
Captain Grant Marsh in the Josephine, 
conducting a rough survey of the river 
under the direction of General J. W. 
Forsyth, reached a poiut which he 
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estimated to be forty-six miles above 
Pompey’s Pillar, 250 miles above Powder 
River and 483 miles above the mouth of 
the Yellowstone. 

Though I knew that the fall of the river 
would be easing off very rapidly from now 
on, there was little indication of it in the 
twenty-five mile stretch | ran before dark 
that evening. Bouncing back and forth 
between broken lines of red-yellow bluffs, 
there were frequent sharp riffles and even 
two or three corners where considerable 
water was splashed in. For only the short- 
est of reaches was the stream sufficiently 
quiet to allow me to take my eyes off it 
long enough to enjoy the really entr: ncing 
diorama of the scenery. I was especially 
sorry for this, for on my right was unfol- 
ding the verdant loveliness of the Crow 
Reservation, the very heart of the hunting 
grounds which the Indians had loved 
above all others for hundreds of years 
the region they had fought hardest to 
save from relinquishment to the relentless 
white. 


The “Good-By” Girl 


Running until the river bottoms were 
swamped in purple shadows, I landed and 
made camp in a soft little nest of snowy 
sand left behind by a high-water eddy. 
There was an abrupt yellow cliff rising 
straight out of a wool!y-white riffle on the 
right bank, and beyond a grove of cotton- 
wood to the left were the shadowy 
buildings of some kind of a ranch. Even 
in the deepening twilight I could read 
something of the record of its growth 
groups of log cabins, groups of unpainted, 
rough-sawed lumber and finally a huge 
red barn and a great square house that 
was all but a mansion. I was wondering 
if the same pioneering frontiersman 
who had built the cabins had survived 
to occupy the big green and white 
house, when the soft southerly wind 
brought the scent of sweet clover and the 
strains of a phonograph. Evening Star, 
the Jocelyn Lullaby, the Barcarolle, 
wafted me their “convoluted tunes” one 
after the other; then a piano began to 
strum and a girl, neither mean of voice 
nor temperament sang ‘Tosti’s Good- 
By. It always had had a softly senti- 
mentalizing effect on me. I simply had 
to hike over and tell that impassioned 
songstress how perfectly her song matched 
the scent of sweet clover. No luck. | 
was on an island. 

I overslept the next morning and so 
did not carry out my over-night resolution 
of pulling across to the ranch and thank- 
ing the “Good-By” girl. Or rather, I did 
start and then changed my mind. She 
was on the upper veranda recuperating 
from a shampoo. Scarlet kimono and 
bobbed hair! No, not with a river to 
escape by. Stifling my au revoir impulse 
I decided to leave well enough alone by 
taking that “Good-By” literally. Aban- 
doning the boat to the will of the current 
I departed via the lines of white under the 
sullen cliff. 

At the end of a couple of hours’ run in 
a slackening current | landed in an eddy 
above Pompey’s Pillar, quite the most 


outstanding landmark on the Yellow- 
stone. Clark describes how he halted 
“to examine a very remarkable rock 


situated in an extensive bottom on the 
right, about two hundred and fifty paces 
from the shore. 


It is nearly four hundred 








paces in circumference, two hundred feet 
high and accessible from the northeast, 
the other sides being a_ perpendicular 
cliff of a light-colored, gritty rock—The 
Indians have carved the figures of animals 
and other objects on the sides of the rock, 
and on the top are raised two piles of 
stones.” Captain Clark, after writing 
down a careful description of the country 
on all sides, marked his name and the date 
on the rock and went on his way. 

Add the telegraph poles of a distant 
railway line and a picnic booth littered 
with papers and watermelon rinds, and 
Clark’s description of what was unrolled 
to him from the top of Pompey’s Pillar 
would stand today. I located the place 
where his name had been carved by a 
grating which the Northern Pacific engi- 
neers had erected to protect it from 
vandals, but the most careful scrutiny 
failed to reveal any trace of the letters 
themselves. The practical obliteration of 
what is probably the only authentic 
physical mark of their passing that either 
Lewis or Clark left between St. Louis and 
the mouth of the Columbia is hardly 
compensated for by the presence of 
several hundred somewhat later and 
rather less important signatures at this 
point. Several of these latter bore the 
date of the previous day—July 4th, 1921, 

and so represented a bold bid for fame 
on the part of some of the watermelon 
guzzling picnickers. One of these had 
even pried a bar aside in a not entirely 
successful widanae to emblazon his name 
in the protected area. It was all rather 
annoying. ‘These new names are piling 
up very fast with the coming of the 
flivver, but it is going to take a lot of 
them to make up for the one they have 
blotted out. 

I passed the mouth of the Big Horn in 
mid-afternoon of the following day. 
should have liked to land but was fearful 
I would get out of hand and take too 
much time once I turned myself loose at 
the one point above all others where the 
most Yellowstone history has been made. 
The Big Horn was known in a vague way 
through the Indian accounts of it even 
before the time of Lewis and Clark, but 
the first permanent establishment upon it 
was the trading post which Manuel Lisa 
erected there in 1807. It was to this 
point that John Colter fled after being 
chased by the Blackfeet across Yellow- 
stone Park, and it was his point of depar- 
ture in a canoe on a voyage to St. Louis 
which he claimed to have made in thirty 
days. Colter’s account of how he ran 
down several black-tail deer and bighorn 
before relaxing the tremendous burst of 
speed he had to put on to distance the 
Redskins never bothered me much, but 
that average of close to a hundred miles a 
day—most of it down the languid Mis- 
souri—somehow won't stick. I found I 
couldn’t keep it up even after I put on my 
engine. 

Post after post was founded at the con- 
fluence of the Yellowstone and Big Horn 
until, in the ’seventies, it became the center 
of operations for the Army in the greatest 
of our Indian wars. In comparison with 
the broad, rolling tide of the Yellowstone 
the turbid current of the tributary 
appeared shallow and of no great volume 

the last place in the world for a river 
steamer to venture with any hope of 
going its own length without grounding. 
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And yet, I reflected, the Big Horn could 
have been scarcely higher on that sultry 
Sunday of June 2 sth, 1876, when Captain 
Grant Marsh, acting on orders from 
General Terry sparred and warped and 
crabbed the wonderful old Far West up 
twenty-five miles of those rock-choked, 
foam-white rapids. The skies to the 
south were black with rolling smoke 
clouds, but with nothing to indicate that 
under their shadows five companies of the 
Seventh Cavalry were paying with their 
lives for the precipitancy of their brave 
but hot-headed commander. The next 
day the Far West reached, passed and 
returned to the mouth of the Little Big 
Horn, and it was there that a half-crazed 
Crow scout, all but speechless with terror, 
brought on the first lap of its way to the 
outer world the story of the Custer Mas- 
sacre. 

At the mouth of the Rosebud I passed 
another important rendezvous of the 
Sioux campaign. From here, after taking 
his final orders from General Terry, Custer 
had departed on the march that was to 
finish upon the Little Big Horn. 

A leisurely three-hours’ run in_ the 
morning brought me to Fort Keogh and 
Miles City, respectively above and below 
the mouth of the Tongue. The red- 
brown current of the latter tinged the 
Yellowstone for a mile below their con- 
fluence. Clark camped at the mouth of 
the Tongue, and his painstaking descrip- 
tion of the second in size of the Yellow- 
stone’s tributaries might have been 
written today. 


Into Buffalo Rapids 


The annual Round-up had come to an 
end the previous day, so that | found 
Miles City, if not quite a banquet hall 
deserted, at least in something of a 
morning-after frame of mind. It rather 
warmed one’s heart to see so many people 
rubbing throbbing temples, and I seemed 
to see in it some explanation of what a 
cowboy meant when he told me that the 
only critter at the Round-up that he 
couldn’t ride was the ‘‘White Mule.” 

Besides its extensive cattle and sheep 
ranges, the Miles City region distinguishes 
itself by having the greatest range of 
temperature of any place in the world. 
The Government Weather Bureau is 
authority for the fact that a winter tem- 
perature of sixty-five degrees below zero 
has been balanced by a summer one of 
one hundred and fifteen above. Neither 
California nor the Riviera can give the 
tourist anything like that variety to 
choose from. From Esquimo to Hotten- 
tot, what race couldn’t establish itself 
right there by the Yellowstone under 
almost normal home weather conditions? 

made special inquiry about Buffalo 
Rapids while in Miles City. This was for 
two reasons. Reading that Clark had 
been compelled to let down his boats over 
an abrupt fall of several feet at that point, 
I thought it just as well not to go blun- 
dering into it myself without further 
information. I had also heard that there 
was a project for developing extensive 
power at this series of rifles. I spent a 
rages and profitable afternoon with 
Mr. Doane, the engineer of the project. 
He said that I ought to have little trouble 
in running right through all of the rapids. 
but suggested it might be well to land at a 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“Wesley and I drove over the canon road to town on Saturday to buy Wesley a Western broad-brimmed hat” 


The Homestead on Cedar Mesa 


Writh Restored Health and Title to a Quarter Section 
the Preacher Returns to the Pulfit 


“For, lo, the winter 1s past.” S. SOL. 2:11. B M | K leather ones; she is a depraved savage. 

Cites ais March 31, 19—. y yrt ec ay As it is some task to remember just 

when each hen is to “‘come off,” I have 

My Dearest Aunt: inaugurated a system of book-keeping. 

NE year ago today we arrived in the breed. By the time I have taken I use a calender, one of the big plain kind; 

these diggin’s, and what a year it these nine clucking squawking gibbering I have it, pencil attached, hanging over 

has been. From the standpoint erratics off their nests, fed them and my work-table. In the squares I mark 

of learning it stands out as the ushered each back to her respective pew, thus and so: “Old Bluey comes off April 

most profitable of our lives; a season of [| feel my pep oozing from every pore. 7; Rough-neck, April 10; Specky and 

jolts and surprises, of failures and suc- There is one old rough-neck which I  Bob-tail, April 13; Fluffy-jaw, April 19;” 
cesses, of disappointment and realization. handle, not with velvet gloves, but with and so on. 

John received a call recently to return On this calender I also register other 
to the ministry, but has hardened his items of past and coming events: the 
heart. He feels that he must remain at number of eggs gathered daily, the 
least one more season and try his hand at amount of butter churned weekly, when 
real farming. the colts are expected and the date we 

We have made arrangements with bought the last sack of bran for the cow. * 
Alkali Young whereby we are to have It’s a mighty handy trick. If the 
Si and Jennie for a few days. We shack ever gets on fire, I shall risk 
hope to get a lot of our impossible life and limb to rescue that calen- 
stumps out while the ground is der. Its loss would be a calamity, 
soft. At present we have, back for just think, its pages contain 
of the shack, a field of nearly nine the whole record of our poultry, 
acres entirely clear and several stock and financial interests. 
acres partially clear. Last week we spent the day with 

Everything is looking fresh and one of the old settlers. After a 
beautiful; my hens are cackling bountiful repast we repaired to 
and all nature is vibrant with the “the room” where we listened to 
melodies of spring. I could break the old man’s account of a bear 
out in babblings ‘myself, were I not hunt in which he had engaged the 
too much engrossed in the prosy previous winter. He “had the goods” 
matters close at hand, to wit: I have too, to corroborate his tale, in the 
nine hens setting—or sitting; which is shape of a magnificent hide. } 
it’—QOh, the perversity of English! It is This mighty Nimrod sat with the poise 
only equaled by the perversity of hens. of the sphinx and in a drawly tone relatec 
Well, anyway, these hens are down in the a tale which sent little creepy shivers along 
cellar. They persisted in remaining there one’s spinal column. He told of crawling ° 
and I had not the heart to dislodge them. The author at the ford with Shorty, into a cave after old bruin, when he hac 

You know the absolute senselessness of the home-sick pony nothing to direct his aim save the twe 
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**Mail-Box Corner” 


glistening eyes within, and he displayed 
about as much animation as I would in 
telling about swatting a mosquito. 

I felt like nudging the old man in the 
ribs and suggesting that he warm up to 


his subject a bit; it was one capable of 


fine dramatic effect. I have always been 
told that it is enthusiasm which wins. 

We sat there, our eyes bulging from 
their sockets. John’s hair, the little he 
has, stood erect like the quills upon the 
porcupine and mine would have, had it 
not been firmly anchored by hair-pins. 

The children were wild-eyed; they talked 
and dreamed about that wonderful bear 
for days. 

I admit that the average tenderfoot 
talks too much. He is apt to rave over 
the climate and sunsets and brag about 
the things he expects to accomplish. But, 
after all, enthusiasm is what this country 
lacks. While these old veterans are 
spectacular, they are not the type needed 
in developing a new country. 

We haven’t been to church for two 
months; think of it! They are not 
holding services at Blue Door this winter, 
and the nearest preaching-place is Har- 
kin’s school-house, five miles away, and 
the roads over in that direction are 
impassable. 

I have a box of beautiful tomato plants 
growing in my south window. We hope 
to have a splendid garden this year. 

John is busy with the everlasting 
clearing. Wesley is riding back and 
forth to school now, and we are glad to 
have him at home. 

Last fall John took a 
vow, namely that he 
would cut at least one 
tree each day. 

Count that day lost, 

whose low, descending 

sun 

Sees from thy hand no 

tree that’s whacked and 

done— 
has been his slogan. 
Thus far he has kept 
the vow though several 
times it has slipped his 
mind until bed-time. | 
would go with him and 
hold the lantern while 
he slaughtered his tree. 
Upon these belated oc- 
casions it is hardly 


necessary to state that 
he did not choose a 
veteran of the forest. 


This is the land “i 


. 
in the raw, 


the *‘summons™ to Silver Butte 


I want to tell you the story of Shorty, 
the new pony. Wesley had been riding 
him daily for several weeks and he was 
beginning to look fagged, although he 
still kept up his spirits. We decided that 
Shorty should have a rest and arranged 
with a man to put him on pasture. It 
was a fine place with running water and 
an abundance of feed. In the meantime, 
Wesley was to ride old Daisy. After 
Shorty had been gone a few days John 
met the man who was keeping him, and 
he told him our pony was acting strangely; 
he thought he must be sick as he paced up 
and down the fence all day, refusing to 
eat or drink. 


Wesley went right over and found 
Shorty looking even more gaunt than 


before. He asked so plainly to be taken 
home that Wesley brought him back. 
The whole family filed out to see him for 
we are fond of the little fellow. Wesley 
turned him loose and the first thing he 
did was to make a bee-line down to our 
little dirty reservoir and fillup. We tried 
to push him away, but John said, “Let 
him alone; he’ll probably die anyway.” 

After that he pricked up his ears and 
trotted over to the old brush-corral where 
he stood looking at the little pile of dusty 
hay and fodder, asking plainly for a feed. 
Wesley threw him a liberal supply, and the 
way he dug his little nose into that feed 
was acaution. From that moment Shorty 
was his spunky self again. The truth sud- 
denly dawned upon us that it was a plain 
case of home-sickness. Well, there wasn’t 





at least one tree each day 





where John lived up to his vow to cut 


is a very important spot for the dwellers in the Cedar Mesa country. From one of these boxes came 


a dry eye on the farm that day. It 
struck us as a bit pathetic that he should 
prefer to be here with us, on this hard- 
scrabble homestead where feed is none too 
plentiful at times, than to fare sump- 
tuously every day in the fertile fields of 
our more prosperous neighbor. 

We kept the little duffer at home a few 
days to fatten up, but he always fretted 
mornings when Wesley rode off on old 
Daisy. Soon he was back on the job and 
no difference how tired or mud-bespat- 
tered he is when reaching home, his little 
ears are alert and his neck is proudly 
arched. 

My scribblings must sound tame to 
you. Sometimes I almost envy you your 
busy, active life. Still, upon the whole, I 
think I never was quite so certain that I 
was giving to the limit of every power | 
possess as now. ‘There is a savage satis- 
faction in grappling with a difficult 
situation and bringing things to pass, 
even if it does take the hide off in spots. 

Devotedly, Your niece, 
PATRICIA WARREN. 


“The flowers appear upon the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come.” 
D. SOL; 2:12. 


Cedar Mesa, May 1, 19—. 
My Dearest AunT:— 

This is the beginning of the merry 
month of May. John and I have just 
come in from a long walk. I wish you 
could see the woods today; they are car- 
peted with cactus blooms. The variety 

of coloring of these 

desert flowers is fairly 
bewildering. 

John has received 
call to supply a charge 
in an adjoining state, 
but has turned it down, 
reluctantly, I fear. 
Something tells —_ me 
that it may not be long 
before he answers the 
summons. This time of 
year there are apt to be 
vacancies. 

We had the mules 
with us a few days this 
spring and were able to 
get rid of a lot of 
stumps, and now our 
ground is beautiful. | 
never realized before 
that mere dirt could be 
beautiful. Jennie was 


her old reliable self, and 
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Si did remarkably well with a little urging. 

That was my part—the urging. had 
watched Mr. Young, so I knew how he 
went atit. He would just raise his whip 
and say: “Si, come out of it.” That 
was easy enough. 

You should see the change that has 
taken place in John. We are all as husky 
and brown as Indians. Neither of the 
children has had a sick day, and you know 
Iam the old reliable sort, always on the 
job. Indeed, I seem to thrive on hard 
knocks, sol possess at least one preacher- 
wifely quality. 

I honestly believe that there are 
hundreds of “‘poorly’’ women who, could 
they be thrust out into a life like this, 
would forget that they had stomachs and 
livers and things. 

I had wonderful success with 
chickens. ,,While I didn’t go about it 
at all scientifically, I was told after- 
wards that thecellar was an ideal 
place for my hens, being moist, 
with an even temperature 
and free from drafts. It 
was just luck and I fol- 
lowed the line of least 
resistance. 

While onthe subject of 
chickens I must t:Il you 
of a funny experience. 
One day I found a pullet 
with her foot badly cut; 
it was just hanging by 
a piece of flesh. At 
once my tender heart 
was touched, so I ran to 
my “first aid” outfit. 
With splints and tape I 
bound uptheinjuredmem- ‘@ 
ber and turned the pullet ® 
loose. After ietting her hop on 
about for a couple of weeks I 
removed the bandage and lo, I 
found the foot had grown on beau- 
tifully, but will you believe me—hind 
side before! That hen doesn’t know 
whether she’s coming or going. John says 
she will have to stand on her head to 
scratch. 

We had a terrific storm and cloudburst 
last week. The streams are small, but 
swift; they rise suddenly and go down 
just as quickly. Our reservoir almost 
went out, but by all hands getting busy 
and piling in rocks and dirt at the weakest 
point and cutting an overflow on the 
opposite side, we managed to save it. 

Wesley and I went to Martinez last 
Saturday. On the way in Scotty scared 
up a jack-rabbit and he and the rabbit 
started off across the field. ‘There was a 
big open space and we could see for a long 
distance. It was thrilling and we did so 
want Scotty to get that rabbit. Uncon- 
sciously, we stood up in the wagon. 
Wesley waved his hat and we both yelled 
our best: 

“Go it, Scotty! That’s it, get him!’ 

When we came to we found: ourselves 
and team down in an irrigation ditch 

close up against a culvert. We had a 
dreadful time backing out, but it was 
: orth the trouble even if Scotty failed to 
land the rabbit. 

Well, we went on to town and Wesley 
purchased a _broad-brimmed hat, the 
kind most Westerners wear. I have a 
habit of humming a song, something with 
a swinging lilt to it, as we jog along—for 
instance, “Little Gray Home in the West” 


my 





ahs 
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—and keeping time with the ponies’ feet. 
The drive is more or less monotonous 
through the sagebrush and one becomes 
drowsy from the alkali glare. As we were 
lazying along, Wesley observed: 

“Mother, I’m afraid my new hat is 
*most too large.” 

I half roused 
vacantly: 

“Oh, never mind, Son, it will probably 
be all right when you get your winter- 
underwear on.” 

Wesley gave me a look which plainly 
said: 
“Mother, are you losing your mind?” 
We had a merry laugh over the foolish 


myself and replied 







Wesley in his Western hat poses 


with two other youngsters 


incident as we drove along. John, since 
hearing the stories of the jack-rabbit and 
the new hat, says that hereafter he will 
accompany us on our jaunts to the 
county-seat, as two such irresponsibles are 
not fit to be out alone. 

Tonight after supper we are going to 
light a lot of big brush-piles. Some- 
times the Morgan children come over and 
we play black-man. 

John has come and wants me to go 
with him for a load of water. If ever I 
get back to the land of water systems 
Pll turn the tap wide open and let it 
spatter for a week. 

Devotedly, Your niece, 
PaTRicIA WARREN. 


“T will go and return to my place.” 

Hosea 5:15. 

Cedar Mesa, June 7, 19—. 
My Dearest AunT:— 

Our plans have been sizzling of late. I 
thought I’d wait until they had settled 
down to something definite before writing. 
Well, John has accepted a call at Silver 
Butte and has been gone a week. He is 
feeling quite like himself, so could not 


Myrtle Kay 
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resist the summons. Once a_ preacher 
always a preacher, you know. 

According to the regular order of things, 
we would “reside upon the land three 
years, have one-eighth under cultivation 
and a habitable house, etc.” You see I 
know the law by heart. But we are 
allowed to commute, that is, by paying 
one dollar and a quarter per acre we may 
make our final proof in fourteen months 
from settlement. 

The day set for our final reckoning is 
June fifteenth, and it will be necessary for 
John to return for thisday. In the mean- 
time the children and I are holding down 
the claim and selling off things. When 
John returns he will dispose of the 
remaining articles and we will soon be on 
our way. 

This move is only an experiment. John 

will serve as a supply until Conference. 

l{ he proves equal to the task, he 

will ask to be reinstated; if he 

finds the work too strenuous, we 
will likely return here. 

Now that the change is 

immiment, I find myself 

anxious to be off. In 

some respects, it seems a 

shame to leave just as we 

are getting the place in 
shape. Our garden is 
flourishing and it has 
cost us many a hard 
lick. My beans are in 
bloom and I _ have 
dressed up the scarecrow 
in the impossible coat 
and the rakish hat. The 
sleeves flap limply and the 
feather flutters gaily. The 
tall, gaunt figure looks so 
ieaheie that I had trouble 
convincing Scotty it was not 
an intruder. 
I am beginning to think of our 
wardrobes. I consult the magazines 
and read the “helpful hints to home- 
dressmakers”’ religiously. But tell me, do 
women really look so vacant and simper- 
ing, and are they all hollow-chested and 
slab-sided like those fashion figures? If 
so, society will receive a jolt when we 
with our buxom forms reenter its portals. 

I have been sousing my face in butter- 
milk in the hope of dislodging the coating 
of tan left by the March winds. My 
nose is a sight, from the too vigorous 
application of lemon-juice. While the 
nose may not be so soulful a feature as 
certain others, it is important owing to 
its conspicuous location. I am now 
applying sweet cream and hope to be more 
presentable by moving time. 

I almost dislocated my neck fitting the 
“best” gown I’m making. We have only 
a little triple-mirror, eight by twelve, and 
I had to do my fitting in installments. 
would set the mirror on the table and get 
a bead on a sleeve or the neck and fit that. 
Then I would set it on the floor and get 
the hang of the skirt. After the dress 
was completed, I put it on and ran over 
to Morgan’s where I could view the cre- 
ation as “one stupendous whole,” and it 
looked very well, considerin’. 

Fortunately we pass through Mountain 
City so we will have a chance to spruce 
upa bit. I am contemplating a new suit. 

I presume it will be serge or something 
equally serviceable. Whenever I buy a 
(Continued on page 50) 
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THE HAPPY ENDING 


discussion of the low 


vulgar tastes of American 
fiction readers, Mrs. Davey!” 
of 
the big wholesale grocery house of 


I asked, when I found the head 


AVE you been watching pei By Wilbur Hall 


Author of: See Lupercalia, ete. 
Illustrated by Jeffrey Reynolds 


Zombro and Davey apparently open 


to amiable conversation. 
“Tl have not,” said Mrs. 
promptly. 


sell.” 


“Something like that, [ imagine. 


must have notice d for some time that the 
college professors and the critics have 
been condemning our writers for 


‘facing the facts of life’. 


“T have not,” said Mrs. Davey. 
far as I’m concerned I have to face the 
facts of life ten hours a day and when | 
sit down and put up my feet at night my 
idea of a story is something that doesn t 
have any more facts in it than the Repub- “I don’t 


lican platform.” 


“You don’t agree, then,” I hazaided, 


“that in life there are no happy 
endings to—” 

“T do not,” Mrs. Davey inter- 
rupted. “What is it, Sandison?” 

“IT don’t see how we are going to 
handle that last carload of sugar, 
Mrs. Davey,” the man standing in 
the door said. ‘‘Both warehouses 
are full and 

“Listen, Luke Sandison,” Mrs. 
Davey said sharply; “I didn’t buy 
that Cuban sugar at an upset price 
to keep it to hand on to my children 
if had any. I bought it to sell.” 

“Of course. But—” 

“But, nothing! Sell it.” 

“Tf I had a week, or even three 
days, that would be easy,” the 
assistant manager said _ politely. 
“But if we hold it in the car until 
we can unload to the trade the 
demurrage will eat up the profits 
even if you bought it for a song 
and a poor song at that.” 

“T suppose,” Mrs. Davey ob- 
served, caustically, “that if you 
had to furnish a new idea a day to 
this business, Sandison, you would 
be down with brain fever in a week. 
Hand me the telephone.” 

I shoved the instrument toward 
her. She told her operator to call 

the big rival grocers, Baxter & Co. 
In a moment they were on the line. 

“Mr. Pepper!’ Mrs. Davey said. 
“Hello, Mr. Pepper. This is the 
office of the H. A. Bond Company. 
Importers. Yes. What would you 
offer for a carload of finest quality 
Cuban cane sugar, c. o. d. your 
platform? — Yes — Yes — Make it 
three and the car will be there 
tomorrow morning—No. ‘Three is 
the bottom—All right. Good-by.” 


She turned with unmoved face to the 
assistant manager of her own business. 

“Callup the A. P.and R. offices and tell 
them to spot that car of sugar at Baxter’s 
Beech Street receiving platform in the 
morning—Now, Adams, as I wassaying 


Davey, 
“T suppose the criticism of 
the state of public taste comes from some 
high-brow gentleman whose books den’t front m« 


Sandison withdrew, his face a little red. 
Mrs. Davey pushed her papers back and 
wheeled round in her old-fashioned, high- 

rmed, high-backed swivel chair to con- 
“IT think you were mentioning 
the fact that there aren’t any happy 

You endings in rea! life.” 

‘According to the literary gentlemen 
who edit the book pages,” I corrected her. 
not “Precisely. Of course they know all 

about it, too. Any man who would be a 
S book editor on a newspaper or a magazine 
would know a lot of things that aren’t so. 
Bless your heart, most endings are happy, 
if you wait long enough or stop soon 
enough.” 


SA 


know about that,” | 
said doubtfully. “Have you ever 
heard any of my stories that I 





At first Mary had 
an engagement 
every night in the 
week, and not 
always with 


Johnny, either 


picked up when I was police reporter 
for the Gazette?” 

“T have not,” said Mrs. Davey. “I 
don’t care about them, either. The 
trouble with the writers who find life 
such a gloomy place is that they 


anything you want it to prove. 
scratch your matches on my desk. There, 
now: here is the tale of the romance of 
Mary Daugherty, and how she learned the 
secret of keeping a husband in two trials.’ 


Mary Daugh- 
erty 
was the daughter 
of Mrs. Patrick 
Michael Datigh- 


erty, who broke 


want to stop when a man’s sweetheart 
dies, instead of waiting until he finds 
him another one, or else they don’t 
stop with the wedding, but insist on 
going on until the bride burns her first 
biscuits. Rats! I'll tell you a story 
with a happy ending that will prove 
Don’t 


Aq 


A nie i 4 

\s nearly as I can relate it, Mrs. 
Davey’sstory ran 
thus: 


(she said) 
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into the society pages of the newspapers 
about twenty years ago as a_ leading 
member of our hod-carriers’ aristocracy. 
When I first knew Stella Daugherty 
her name was O’Brien and she could be 
seen any evening of the world milking 
the cow on the lot back of their 


family residence on Thirty-ninth street, 
in the old “‘bloody Eighth” ward. She 
marricd Daugherty in a going-away gown 
that cost thirteen-seventy-nine at the 


People’s Store and she was good enough 
thos days to speak to any of us. 

Then Pat went to contracting for him- 

lf when Ce lia had the | f 
self when entralia had the boom o 
ninetcen-hundred, and that and going to 
the council from the eighth enabled him 
to buy two stiff shirts and a tall hat and 





put Stella into the Centralia Blue Book. 
From that time on until this day Mrs. 
Daugherty has rated her friends like a 
credit man rates new charge customers 
by Dun and Bradstreet’s. Even after 
the deluge. I’ll come to that. 

Mary was two or three years old when 
prosperity hit the hod-carrier, and she was 
a nice child then and later. Her fool 
mother did about all she could to spoil her, 
and she did give her some entirely wrong 
ideas about life and so forth, but she 


The Happy Ending: 









couldn’t keep Mary from being a good- 
humored, high-spirited, smiling Irish girl 
because God made Mary that way and it 
was difficult to undo His work. Up to 
the time Mary went to some darn eastern 
finishing school or other she was as human 
as a spool of thread and not a bad streak 
in her. 

She came home changed, though her 
heart was all right. For the first time in 
twenty years | think her mother almost 
approved her. And before the poor 
child could take off the wrappings and get 
down to earth again Mrs. Daugherty 
married her off to Paul Sale. The wed- 
ding was held in the pro-Cathedral and 
the newspaper accounts of it took up so 
much room that they had to leave out the 

day's divorce stories. It was 
terrible! 

Paul Sale was the catch of the 
maybe you remember 
something about him. He had 
plenty of money, was supposed to 


season 






go down to his big stock and 
bond house every day and read 
his mail and rest a while, and he 
was a big handsome brute with 
nice ways. I never found that 
taking care of money was much 
work, but those that know assure 
me it is a chore. If so Paul Sale must have 
been fairly busy through the day. And he 
had married Mary Daugherty to get some 
home life, after twenty years of playing 
dominoes and yawning at a club. Mary, 
though, had been bitten by the society 


bug and her idea was to put on a couple of 


ounces of dress and twenty or thirty 
pounds of jewels and get out into the 
light somewhere every night. Paul Sale 
had been a professional society man in his 
youth, but he pined now for his own fire- 
side and a book of detective stories, with 
Mary sitting on a foot-stool at his knee 
and let the Mrs. Jones-Robinson mardi 
gras ball and a box at the grand opera go! 
It started with his yielding to her, then it 
became a compromise between them, then 
an argument, then a disagreement, then 
a quarrel, then a knock-down-and-drag- 
out fight—and divorce. Mary couldn't 
accuse Paul Sale of cruelty, mental 
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with bedslippers, so she deserted him 
technically, as the lawyers say, and went 
home to mother, and he finally paid for 
the divorce and gave her a few thousands 
as a settlement. At the end of a year 
Paul married a country girl who had 
never been up later than nine o’clock at 


night in her life, and they have four 
children and are regular subscribers to 


fifteen magazines and a circulating library 
and as happy as two babies in a sand pile. 


Mary Daugherty was a_ fascinating 
society widow—for about six months. 
Chen—well, you'll remember that!  Pat- 


rick Michael Daugherty over-reached 
himself, got tangled up in a bank fraud, 
lost everything he had, and was sent to 
the penitentiary for five years as a mark 
of appreciation from an ungrateful state. 
The blow almost killed Mrs. Daugherty, 
and it stunned Mary. ‘They we re as dead 
socially as the two-ste p 1S, Mary’s money 
from Paul Sale had gone in the smash-up, 
and they still more or less had to eat three 
meals a day. I sent for Mary. 

“What next, my dear?” I asked. 

“As soon as my final Pies of 
divorce from Mr. Sale is granted 
I’m going to marry Johnny Car- 
nahan.”’ 

“Oh, you are, are you?” I said. 

“Why, yes. Don’t you think he 
is a fine fellow? Just because he 
isn’t making very much—” 

“Mary Sale,” I said, “what he’s 
making had nothing to do with it. 
You aren’t fit to work as Johnny 
Carnahan’s cook! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for even think- 
ing of such a thing.’ 

Probably Mary hadn’t been 
talked to that way since she mi ide 
mud pies in the alley off Western 


Avenue at the age of four. She sat 
up with her face red. 
“Johnnie thinks I am,” she said. 


y ss 
Do you! 
“Well I know I’m spoiled, and 


disagreeable, and 


“No, you’re not any of those 
things, Mary,” I said. “You area 
useless society moth with your 


wings singed, that’s all. Johnny is work- 
ing himself up and in five years he will 
have a good income and be a man of 
importance in this town. But you don’t 
want to put him in a strz ght jac ket and 
an Oregon boot while he’s trying to make 
the grade, do you?” 
“Of course not. 
help him.” 
“You could, 


But he says I could 


Mary—into your own 
frivolous, wasteful, silly life of parties 
and theaters and gadding and spending, 
and you’d end up with two failures instead 
of one. That’s plain talk, isn’t it?” 

“You don’t seem to realize that father 
is a—convict and that mother and I are 
out of society for good,” the girl said. 

“T realize what Centralia is, my dear,” 
I insisted. “With Johnny’s four or five 
thousand a year and his savings, and the 
way I have no doubt you could twist him 
round your little finger, you would be 
back in the old round in a year. Your 
father’s trouble would give you a romantic 
atmosphere worth as much as a string of 
pearls or a Rolls-Royce car, and don’t fool 
yourself about that. And don’t forget 
also that Johnny is quite an asset himself, 
socially.” (Continued on page 52) 
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men on 

Islands, 
The Farthest North Sea-dog A Chinese Maid and Her Art A Lumberjack Sky Prlot — 
A Girl With a Big-Business Head An Indian Sculptor straits if 
tain Pe 

natives. 
ROM the crow’s nest of the motorized Limitless fields of ice spread as far as on the decks below. The whaling crew ee 
schooner Herman, Captain C. T. eye could reach. Half a mile to wind- stood by the boats but did not launch ae L : 
Pedersen scanned the surface of the Arctic ward a tiny jet of vapor shot up into the them. It was necessary to wait for the wet BP 
ocean, a white expanse splotched here air. ‘The Captain pressed a signal button. whale to spout again to make sure that ise : 
and there by tarry patches of clear water. “‘A blow! A blow!” shouted the lookout he was not traveling rapidly. If the big evilizat 
oa creature were really going somewhere it ae 

. would be impossible to catch him, but if he were idling he Ma 

he could be surrounded. Old whalers say that these Oo se 

creatures come up for air every twenty minutes and ian ol 

shoot the accumulated water from a hole in the back of ‘de the 

their heads. eeecian 

True to form, twenty minutes later the whale cad we 

spouted and sounded again. ani i 

Three whale-boats went over the side, quickly, ogy 

silently. No oars were used. The engines were stilled. ioe 

Only sails were hoisted on the craft. The hearing of Res 

a whale is so acute that the sound of oars would scare i a 

him away. His eyesight is so poor that he cannot see ea shit 

an approaching sail-boat except head-on. po 

Captain Pedersen climbed into the last boat launched. experie 

The boats closed in on the spot where the whale had famous 

vanished. A dark shape like an emerging submarine a 

came to the surface so near the craft of Jim Lee, sen, dis 

second mate, as almost to upset it. Lee maneuvered eas Wa 

to run his boat over the animal’s neck. It was a daring He aid 

trick but it gave the harpooner an opportunity to greetec 

launch his bomb and harpoon with deadly aim. The as they 

whale had a fluke, or fin, some twelve feet across. Four ows 

feet above this fin was the vital spot. The shoulder ena 

bomb gun expelled an eighteen-inch long brass bomb lad an 

filled with tonnite into the whale. The harpooner eoreets 

threw his darting gun into the mass of blubber. wile: 

Bang! went the gun. Plud! sounded the bomb as Podovs 

it exploded inside the whale. Arctic 

With a convulsive jerk the big bowhead overturned danger 

the second mate’s boat and sank out of sight. The Spring 

men were drawn downward in the suction but bobbed 9 under 

up again. The heavy skin clothing kept them afloat iananes 

as Captain Pedersen’s boat came to the rescue. hears. 


Jim Lee was missing. An oil slick on the water iis 
showed where the whale had gone down. Captain 
Pedersen felt a tug on one of the harpoon lines that had 
been caught up as the submerged boat was righted. | Ais’ 
He saw Lee struggling in the ice-cold water, battling as 
against a force that seemed to be dragging him down. J} walk | 











A harpoon line was wrapped round his arm and the say, { 

whale had dragged him under, only to let him rise to the with | 

surface as the carcass of the bowhead floated upward. tunits 

Chains were attached to the mass which weighed either 

eighty tons and was seventy-five feet long and it was desigt 

towed over to the Herman where cutting stages were Ma 

lowered and butchering began. place 

Yet Captain Pedersen will tell you that life on a seal 

whaler in the Arctic regions is tame! The Captain 1s born 

the last of the whalers, the only survivor of the magnih- nativ 

cent fleet that once sailed from San Francisco harbor, Fran 

through the Bering straits, into the land of the mid: by th 

night sun, seeking treasures at the foot of the Aurora Hee, 

Borealis. over, 

Captain Pedersen has outlasted his fellow whalers 5 place 

because he has combined fur-hunting with whale-killing. betri 

Women have ceased to use corsets made of whalebone pare! 

but they still wear furs. For twenty-six years the Cap- and 

tain has been making annual trips into a land which in S 

Captain C. T. Pedersen, last of the Pacific Coast whalers, says the has swallowed up many a heroic explorer and wrecked gran 
charm of the Arctic is its freedom from the dangers and excitement scores of stout ships. Each April sees the veteran she 

| of city life. Up there, nothing but lashing whales, polar bears, drifting with his schooner through the Golden Gate, all Ame 

| crashing icebergs and hurricanes disturbs one’s tranquillity sails spread, Arctic bound. And when the ice begins : In 
Citaal | to close in on the frozen North in September, the sign 
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jronwood bow of the whaler noses down through the 
Bering straits to Nome and then to San Francisco, 
the home port. 

Each trip to the Arctic is a new voyage of discov- 
ery to the blonde tar who commands the seventeen 
men on the lone whaler. Unalaska, St. Lawrence 
“ay King Island off Nome, Cape Prince of 
Wales, East Cape, Siberia, the Diomede Islands are 
visited—then the schooner slips through the Bering 
straits into the Arctic Ocean. At some places Cap- 
tain Pedersen can buy furs and ivory from the 

natives. At Point Barrow he has a fur station where 
valuable fox, lynx, beaver, muskrat, ermine, marten 
and polar bear skins have been accumulating 
for months. Here is the most northerly school 
and hospital on the American continent. The 
romance of the isolated is found in this outpost of 
civilization, the new frontier of the United States. 

Herschel Island, sixty miles west of the mouth of 
the MacKenzie river, boasts the most northerly post 
of the Northwest Mounted Police. The powerful 
arm of the British Government reaches even there. 
At the mouth of the MacKenzie, Indians from the 
interior of Canada bring in their catches. At Bank’s 
land many fox and polar bear skins can be bought 
and when conditions are favorable the Herman goes 
as far as Coronation Gulf, home of the blonde 
Eskimo. 

Hunting whales, killing polar bear, trading with 
the natives, dynamiting the ice under the bow of 
his ship to force a passage, watching the Northern 
Lights flicker and die away—these are not all the 
experiences that befall Captain Pedersen. More 
famous men than he frequently fall afoul of the 
treacherous ice. He rescued Captain Roald Amund- 
sen, discoverer of the South Pole, when the Maud 
was wrecked off the North Siberian coast in 1920. 
He aided Captain Bartlett and Nansen and has 
greeted many of the other world-renowned explorers 
as they emerged from grinding ice floes. 

Born in Norway, of seafaring ancestry, it was a 
natural instinct that made a sailor of him when a 
lad and that has held him loyal to his choice of 
careers. Standing on the bridge of his schooner 
while it was being jammed in the ice-pack, Captain 
Pedersen would still declare that the charm of the 
Arctic lies in the freedom from excitement, the 
dangers and hectic activity of city life. With 
Spring comes a longing to feel the swaying decks 
under his feet and to bask in the quiet of the Arctic 
wastes where nothing but lashing whales, polar 
bears, crashing icebergs and Northern hurricanes 
menace his tranquillity. GrorGce C. HENDERSON. 
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UST why one is surprised, when asking 
for the designer, to see a Chinese girl 
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PHOTCGRAPH BY PINNEY 


Margaret Chinn. whose grandfather is a noted railway magnate in 
China, is a clever designer in art needlework for Seattle women. 
She was graduated from the University of Washington, where she 


majored in the fine arts course 





statue, made in New York, set up in Can- 
ton in recognition of his valuable services 


American women how to hold knitting 
needi¢s. She has done other humani- 
tarian relief work as well, always taking 





walk out of a work-room, it is hard to 
say, for designing is racially instinctive 
with an oriental. If he has any oppor- 
tunity to display it, it is sure to come out, 
either in his love of beautiful fabrics and 
designs or the ability to create them. 

Margaret Chinn has won an enviable 
place for herself with unique designs in art 
needlework for Seattle women. She was 
born in China, although her father was a 
native of Seattle and her mother of San 
Francisco. According to a decree issued 
by the head of the Chin family, Chin Gee 
Hee, a railway magnate known the world 
over, the marriage of a Chin must take 
place in China. So back to Canton the 
betrothed pair traveled in obedience to 
parental authority and were there married 
and lived until Margaret, who was born 
in Sunning, Canton, the home of her 
grandparents, was the age of six when, as 
she juaintly puts it, “I came back to 
America to live.” 

Inc ‘dentally, Chin Gee Hee has been 
signally honored by having a bronze 


in that province as a solver of transpor- 
tation problems. In the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce there hangs a wonderfully 
embroidered and painted tapestry which 
Chin Gee Hee presented to the city in 
recognition of its assistance to his country 
in transportation problems. 

Margaret, who has added an n to the 
family name, started to school in the 
kindergarten in Seattle and went as far 
as the grades, when she was summoned 
back to China in order that she might 
receive fundamental education in her own 
language, the first time at the age of nine 
when she attended a primary school for 
girls at Macao, and again at fifteen for 
finishing work. Notwithstanding all this 
she kept up with her schoolmates in 
Seattle, was graduated, and went on to 
the University of Washington where she 
majored in due time in the fine arts course. 

Miss Chinn taught plain knitting dur- 
ing the war; a strange enough sight, even 
in Seattle, to see this slim little oriental 
girl teaching young, old and middle-aged 





part in the affairs staged for the relief of 
her a She keeps in touch with 
the latest fads from Europe and the east in 
the matter of art needlework, beads, 
embroidery and whatever is in vogue at 
the moment for embellishing women’s 

wear and home adornments. She admits 
that she likes to work in Chinese motifs 
as old as history, where they can be 
adapted to monograms, patterns and 
motifs which make up designed work, and 
she knows the pictorial art value of the 
old Chinese dragon, as well as many 
wonders to be wrought with flowers. But 
even so, Miss Chinn points out, she can 
never know as much as her mother, and 
her mother’s mother, in this kind of art 
work. Mase TRAER HarpIne. 
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HEN Jack McCall went into a 


northwest city mission one night a 
dozen years ago he was just a fun-loving 
lumberjack, out for a good time as long as 
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his money lasted. ‘Today he is “Parson” 
Jack McCall, “sky pilot” to thousands of 
lumberjacks of the Northwest. He is a 
pastor without a church edifice, yet his 
congregation numbers more than twelve 
thousand men; his parish covers an area 
of twenty thousand square miles; his 
pulpit and his study are either in some 
lumber camp bunkhouse or under a wide 
canopy of the great Inland Empire 
forests. ‘The Spokane city directory lists 
him as the Reverend John McCall and he 
bears that title on the rare occasions he 
reaches his home city. 
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big-hearted fellows,” he declares. ‘When 
they go to town they are like a crowd of 
boys; they want a good time as long as the 
money holds out, but when it is spent it is 
liable to take a squad of police to watch 
them. In camp, though, you don’t need 
an officer for a thousand of them.” 
Occasionally, however, the sky pilot 
finds a few tough ones, but he always 
deals with them in their own way and he 
states that not one of them has bluffed 
him yet. If some fellow thinks he can 
start something at one of the meetings, 





For the past twelve 
McCall has been a 
camp missionary of the 
of home missions of the Pres- 
byterian church and has as his 
field all of northern Idaho and 
western Montana. His call to 
the Presbyterian mission field 
was from the Reverend Frank H. 
Higems, who was the original 
sky pilot of lumber camps. He 
was first assigned to Michigan 
and Minnesota, where he had 
worked previously, and was then 
sent to the Inland Empire. 
fore afhliating with the Presby- 
terian board he had been a lum- 
berjack for twenty-five years. 

Jack McCall’s meetings are 
held either in the open or in 
some bunkhouse of a lumber 
camp. His work is mainly done 
through personal appeal and he 
claims that he never preaches. 

“T just tell them straight out 
about the better life,”’ he says. 

Most of the distance from one 
camp to another is made on foot 
and he has traveled thousands 
of miles in this way, all through 
the big woods. His equipment 
is carried in a knapsack strapped 
to his back. It usually consists 
of songbooks, a Bible and a 
phonograph. 

“Above all things,”’ he asserts, 
“the boys like music, and when 
the day’s work is over they 
gather round in the evening and 
we have some songs. Then | 
tell them my message of love 
and decent living.” 

The boys of the camps always 
welcome Parson Jack’s visits. 
When they see him coming over 


years 
lumber 
board 


Be- 


| Jack McCall is * 


the hill they know there’s going 
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enjoy it as a sport. With all his bigness 
he is a tender-hearted man. 

There are two sky pilots of the Inland 
Empire forests. The other is Dick 
Ferrell, another kindly man of the we ods, 
and both are admired and respected by 
the thousands of men whom they serve, 


Harotp FE. Cassi. 
s @ 
ESSIE ABBOTT, a Los Anzeles 
girl, was studying music 1n_ Paris 


when war broke out in Europe in August, 
1914. She immediately returned 
to the United States, but when 
on her native soil felt that she 
ha! fled from a work that needed 
to be done, so she returned to 
France, enlisted in the French 
Red Cross Service and not long 
after was sent to do organized 
relief work in the French posses- 
sions in southeastern Asia. Her 
activities were principally in 
Java, Sumatra and Indo-China. 
Here she came in contact with 
all classes—the French ruling 
class, the rich Chinese merchant 
and the very poor laborer. She 
says that no one not in war work 
there has any conception of what 
these people sacrificed for the 
cause. The rich gave to the 
utmost of their ability of money 
and the poor gave of their labor 
unstintingly, making artificial 
limbs of bamboo and many other 
necessities requiring the hand 
skill in which they excel. 

When the United States en- 
tered the war Miss Abbott joined 
the American Red Cross and 
was sent to do relief work in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Shanghat 


and Vladivostok. During her 
travels she went round the 


world three times. 

While in the French service 
in Indo-China her headquarters 
were in the city of Saigon where 
she made the acquaintance of 
many wealthy Chinese mer- 
chants and from them learned 
much of the economic needs of 
the country. Being possessed 
of unusual business insight for 
one so young the problems of 
these people interested — her 
greatly. After the war she re- 
turned to Saigon to study condi- 


to be some singing, good discus- | lumberjacks of the Northwest. He a tions. She traveled all over 

sions and a talk. To them he’s without a church edifice. His parish covers an Indo-China, up the rivers by 

just Jack, or the “pilot,” the — | area of twenty thousand square miles and he boat and through the jungles 

“parson” or the “preacher.” He | travels from camp to camp afoot riding an elephant, going where 
| 


hears their tales of woe; helps — 
them in their troubles; adminis- 

ters to them when they are sick; gives 
them entertainment and reading and 
presents in a simple way the plain Biblical 
teachings. 

Hundreds of lumberjacks have con- 
fessed religion to him, but whether they 
do or not, the effect upon them of the 
plain heart-to-heart talks has been good, 
he believes. His meetings and the result- 
ing free exchanges of thought have coun- 
teracted the preachings of radicalism 
which is today almost extinguished among 
the woodsmen. His work has done much 
to destroy the evil influences of the few 
radical leaders in the woods. 

“These woodsmen are just a bunch of 





Parson Jack stops and attends to him in 
true lumberjack style—which he says is 
the only way they can understand—and 
the meeting goes on. 

The sky pilot encounters many things 
to touch the heart-strings and there 1s 
hardly ever a trip into a camp that does 
not bring to him some tale of woe, most 
of them from the down-and-outers who 
are struggling for a new start. 

Parson McCall is a strapping big fellow 
of the lumberjack type and he can take 
his place alongside any of the chaps with 
whom he rubs shoulders from day to day. 
He is a good rough-and- tumble fighter 
when occasion necessitates but doesn’t 


no white woman had gone be- 
fore. In Cambodia and in Laos 
she saw immense territories covered by 
thick forests of valuable hardwood timber. 
Much of the agriculture was still primitive, 
the old wooden plow drawn by bullock 
and caribou being used. But the country 
was rich in many products, principally 
rice, rubber and choice hardwoods. 

In talking these resources over with 
Chinese merchants Miss Abbott found 
them eager to trade with American 
markets. She then set about to create 
market in Indo-China for American i 

She had found that canned milk and 
vegetables and other foods had _ been 
shipped there, but no one knew how to 
use them, so there was no sale and they 
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had been’ stored away. As each city in 
Indo-China has a central market Miss 
Abbott began demonstrating American 
foods in these markets and soon created a 
demand for canned goods, flour and other 
articles. Then the merchants began to 
inquire about modern machinery used in 
America, for they realized that theirs was 
antiquated. The rice merchant wanted 
to get the most modern rice-milling 
machinery, irrespective of price; the 
hardwood merchant, logging machinery; 
the cotton merchant, the cotton gin. 

Miss Abbott now proceeded to carry out 
her far-sighted business plan. enlisted 
the help of her brother, Will T. Abbott, 
and they organized the Abbott C ompany, 
Inc. to do an exporting and importing 
business. She then organized the leading 
merchants of Saigon, representing the 
different industries, into an Association of 
Merchants with a capital of $20,000,000. 
This Association agreed to market all its 
products through the Abbott Company 
and to buy all its imports through the 
same company. The plan was codpera- 
tive. The profits on all goods imported 
or exported were to be divided equally 
between the two organizations. 

The Abbott Company, of which Miss 
Abbott is president, markets the products 
of Indo-China not only in this country 
but in Mexico, Cuba, South America, 
Vladivostok and other places. In return 
the Company ships to the Association of 
Merchants large consignments of canned 
goods, flour, cotton goods, dyes, tractors, 
logging machinery and other goods. Miss 
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Abbott has her headquarters in Los 
Angeles where she directs the marketing 
of shipments from the Orient while her 
brother is in charge of the Saigon office. 

When the Emergency F'eet Corpora- 
tion decided to do away with shipping 
freight service out of Los Angeles to 
points beyond Manila Miss Abbott went 
to Washington and appeared before the 
Shipping Board in behalf of the business 
she was building up. She told the Board 
she could guarantee to ship a €argo of 
five hundred tons a month of three food 
commodities alone and showed them her 
orders for many other lines of goods. So 
impressed was the Board that they agreed 
to extend shipping service to the Orient as 
long as it could be made to pay. 

Although the Abbott Company is but a 
year and a half old and the first few 
months were consumed in getting started 
the business already done amounts to a 
million dollars. Asked if she regretted 
sacrificing her musical career Miss Abbott 
replied: 

“I hope to give some time to music 
again but of the two I am more interested 
in commerce. I want to build something 
permanent—a_ business that will live 
after me.” Estetia M. Prace. 


U OU 


N a summer afternoon about eleven 
years ago a tall lank Indian sat on 
the uncompleted porch of a store building 
in the course of erection at Glac’er, Mon- 
tana. The casual stranger would have 
observed nothing especially different 
about him from any other 








the Abbott Company, Inc., 


finance. 


Indo-China. 





Miss Bessie Abbott, organizer and president of 


has a head for high 
She also organized, for codperative pur- 
poses, the Saigon Association of Merchants in 
Ina year the Abbott Company has 


done a million dollars’ worth of business 


Indian of the Blackfoot 
tribe, but John L. Clarke 
was different, being totally 
deaf and dumb. 

The carpenters had 
dropped some pieces of 
wood. The Indian picked 
up one of them and with 
an ordinary  pocket-knife 
began to carve the bowl of 

pipe. When he finished 
it, the bowl was embel- 
lished with the head of an 
Indian in full war bonnet. 
It attracted the attention 
of his friends who soon had 
him busy making other 
pipes, but his favorite pas- 
time was hunting and occa- 
sionally he strayed into the 
mountains where he became 
familiar with the character- 
istics of lions and _ bears, 
white Rocky Mountain 
goats, Big Horn sheep, 
snakes and birds. While 
resting from these hunting 
trips he amused himself by 
whittling. 

One day, soon after the 
Government had set aside 
the area of Glacier National 
Park, Clarke was in the 
mountains of the Park and 
carved the figure of a bear 
fromalog. The figure, clev- 
erly executed, was seen by 
Louis W. Hill of the Great 
Northern Railway and he 
asked Clarke to carve several 
dozen little bears to be 
used as pedestals for desk 
lamps in the log hotels of 
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John L. Clarke, Blackfoot Indian, is deaf | 
and dumb, but Nature has given him 
exceptional skill as a sculptor of wild 
animals. The Rocky Mountain goat 
shown herewith is about half life-size 
and was carved, with the pedestal, 


from a solid block of wood 











the Park. The order was quickly filled and 
since then Clarke has devoted almost his 
entire time to the careful chiseling and 
carving of various forms of wild animals 
and Indians. Some of the objects are quite 
small, others are life size, but each is re- 
markable for the skill it exhibits in detail 
and accuracy to the minutest degree. ‘The 
majority of his figures, even the largest, 
are formed from one block of wood, which 
is more difficult than if made from several 
pieces joined after carving. 

Clarke is married and has a humble 
home at Glacier. His first exhibitions 
were placed last year, one in the Chicago 
Art Institute, the other at Gorham’s in 
New York City. Both received highly 
favorable comment. Puxuitip S. Rusu. 
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A Dedication 


By Marie Emilie Gilchrist 


To those who held me cheaply, 
To those with rudest touch, 

To those who hurt me deeply 
Because they taught me much. 
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The Lord of the 
Thunder Gate 


A Story of Americans in 


the Orient 


By 
Sidney Herschel 
Small 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


A I the squalid, miserable inn of the Pale 
Pearl, where were gathered the scum 
and scour of the gutters, 
dissolute heir to the lord of the 
Gate, bestrode a keg and declaimed of a 


fair girl he was soon to buy from the 


priests at the temple. 

““Aei!” he boasted drunkenly, ‘‘a 
awaits me 
the pomegranate blossom. 
will she cost, a bag of gold.” 

The outlaws drew closer. 

“I have the gold,” shouted Kayama, 
but seeing the interest added, “‘but not 
here, fools! 

“Will you take her to your father’s 
house?” asked the squat, shifting-eyed 
host. ‘You can not do that. She is 

“A white woman,” said Kayama. 
“Could I take her to the honorable house 
of my father?’ He hesitated. ‘“There 
is a touch of Chinese,” he added. “That 
saves her, makes her eligible for the honor 
of my affection.” 

A sharp knock sounded. 

“Silence!”’ commanded the host, fearing 
the police. He blew out the dim bean-oil 
lamp while the outlaws burrowed beneath 
the tables. Kayama, fearing the caller to 
be a messenger from his father, whom he 
wished to avoid because of a recent indis- 
cretion with a rice coolie woman, slid 
back a panel and hid in an inner room. 

Into the stinking blackness of the inn 
came Wells, “the crazy white,” demand- 
ing brandy. The host relit the light, 
disregarding the stranger’s demand, for 
rumor had it the white man had no 
money. Because his rude entry into the 
revels of the outlaws had driven Kayama 
into hiding, thus stopping the sale of 
liquor, the host pushed Wells toward the 
door. In the struggle the host fell to 
the floor, and the outlaws, seeing visions 
of free rice-wine, leaped upon the intruder. 

When order was restored, Wells lay 
unconscious. Kayama, venturing into 


girl 


Much 


gold 


the room, stooped to kick the prostrate 
figure, then bent closer in amazement. 





Kayama, the 
Chun er 


a girl with hair the color of 


- 


This white man’s face might be Kayama’s 
itself, so closely did it resemble the 
Japanese whose heritage, through all the 
lords of the Thunder Gate, was a light 
skin, a straight nose, a big body. 

Into Kayama’s evil brain sprang a 
plan: He would assume the part-Japanese 
costume of this white man and, with his 
bag of gold, slip away for another tour of 
the white men’s country, whose language 
and pleasures he had learned on former 
trips. He would leave Wells dressed as 
Kayama, to fill his place, to face the 
wrath of his father, until the true Kayama 
should return after the trouble had blown 
over. 

In an inner room he stripped the cloth- 
ing from Wells, smeared his body with 
a stain, with a knife cut a lightning-bolt 
design on the white’s chest, like that on 
his own, smeared it with dirt to give it the 
appearance of age, plucked his eyebrows, 
and dressed him in Kayama’ Ss own gar- 
ments. ‘Then dressing in Wells’ clothing 
and adjusting a pair of gold cuff links, 
Kayama wrote a note in Japanese 
explaining to Wells how he could enjoy a 
period of safety and comfort as the son 
of the lord of the Thunder Gate. Knowing 
that Wells understood and spoke Jap- 
anese, Kayama chuckled at the perfection 
of his plan. With an evil smile he slipped 
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Williams’ eyes lost their lackluster appearance 


at the sight of the gold. With a polite hiss 


Marakito broke open another roll 


out a side door, highly pleased. In the 
meantime one of the outlaws, his mind on 
the bag of gold, crouched in the dark to 
follow Kayama to its hiding place. 
Seeing another emerge, and recognizing 
the white man’s cuff links, he plunged his 
knife into Kayama’s ribs and dumped 
the body into the river. 

A messenger from the Thunder Gate 
did come soon after and supported the 
dazed Wells to the house of the samurai, 
where the dizzy young man beheld the 
terrible grimacing head on a dragon body 
—the god of the Thunder Gate. Then 
an old maid-servant took him in charge, 
and he slept. When he awoke the sun 
was shining and the old woman still 
fanned him. He remained puzzled until 
he found, when changing his kimono, 
Kayama’s note of instructions. Before 
he could prepare himself for the ordeal, he 
was led before the old lord of the Thunder 
Gate. Through his head ran the memory 
of his childhood days, when his Japanese 
nurse had regaled him with tales of the 
house of the Thunder God. He would 
play the part, see it through. 

Aochi, Kayama’s father, glared at hin 
with a mixture of hatred and pleased 
surprise. He observed that the old man’s 
eyesight was failing, and soon after dis- 
covered that his memo:y was none tco 
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eliable. Thus Wells managed tc get 


hrough the difficult interview, the old 
man retiring with the words, “Let us say 
that a miracle has been brought about, 
that the gods have given you sense and 
me anew son.” At noon they found him 
dead before the household shrine. 

Wells, with his knowledge of Japanese 
customs, got safely through the trying 
burial ceremonies. Then the head priest 
spoke privately to him. 

“You have not forgotten our bargain?” 
he said. ‘““Uhe gold for the maid? She 
is ready for you for the six rolls of gold. 
You will come for her tomorrow!” 

Cornered, Weils agreed. He was now 
the lord of the Thunder Gate. 

“Tt will be good to have a maid in the 
house again,” said the old maid-servant. 
“And a babe.” 

Wells shivered. He tried to picture the 
girl he had been engag?d to in America, 
but her beauty seemed as impersonal as a 
painting. And the next day he went to 
the temple with the gold. He must tell 
her, he thought, that she found no favor 
in his eyes. It would be difficult, but he 
would find a way. 

“It has been decreed,” the priest told 
him, “that temple maids may be sold, 
but only as wives. Later they may be 
relegated to a lesser position, but each 
must be properly married.” Immedi- 
ately the priest proceeded with the ritual, 
for the custom is that the bridegroom 
shall not see the bride until they are 
married. 

Chen he told Wells that the priests had 
never seen such a woman. “Is it per- 
mitted that they gaze upon such beauty, 
that they might remember it?” 

What difference? thought Wells. He 
nodded. 

lhe girl was led into the room. 

She was white, with blue eyes, reddish 
hair, a satin-smooth skin. ‘Then, before 
Wells could interfere, the priests made the 
girl draw down her kimono, revealing her 
shoulders. Wells stood up, spoke drama- 
tically, ordering the priests from the 
room with threats that the lord of their 
village, he, Kayama, would one day 
descend upon the temple. He threw the 
gold on the floor and ordered the girl 
escorted to his house 

“You have tricked me,” 
priest. “The maid is white.” 

“She is not white. I spoke of that 
before. She is Eurasian. Chinese blood 
flows in her veins. Take her, and keep 
her hidden, for there are missionaries in 
the village.” 

“Tf she is Eurasian, why do you fear the 
missionaries?” Wells demanded. 

‘They ask questions. ‘There is a story. 
The maid was captured with a Chinese 
family in the war. The noble who cap- 
tured her sent her to Japan, to his house. 
Then he did not like her. She had been 
educated by her Chinese father in a school 
with white women, and she was distasteful 
to him for she was too white. He owed 
this temple gold, so he gave us the maid 
to sell to the highest bidder. It is all very 
simple.” 

“She is very beautiful,’ Wells said. 

“It is good that she has the Chinese 
blood, that she may be a maid in your 
house,” the priest agreed. 

“Tt saves her, that is certain,” muttered 
Wells, with a different meaning. 

Back in his house he was told the girl 
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would not see hin. “I will go,” said 
Wells. ‘It is not the custom, but I will 
go. I understand some words of the 
seiyo-jin (white) language.” 

He found her, beautiful, appealing, 
waiting in terror. ‘Tears fell as he gazed 
at her. He knelt, a tumult in his breast 
He was lonely; if she were only white! 
Some one to talk to; some one of his own 
kind; some one to make him forget the 
bitterness of the past. And she was a 
yellow woman! 

“T have been in foreign countries,” said 
Wells, in English, preparing to explain 
that she was safe with him; safe from 
him. “I am told you understand English.” 

She gasped, collected herself. “‘Please— 
please don’t touch me,” she pleaded. ‘*You 
wouldn’t want me-—I’m all white—all 
white.” 

IV 

ANY leagues away from Mitag- 

iri, and twenty years before the 

strange chance that had made 

an American derelict the lord 
of that village, the foundations for the 
incredible event were laid in the home of 
an 4mericai missionary in the little vil- 
lage of Takusaki. 

Bobbie-san Wells, despite the constant 
reminders of - tasak”, his nurse, preferred 
making the tempk cour’ his playground 
rather than the enclosed tamily garden. 
Masako had more than love for the boy; 
added to this strong affection was an im- 
perious sense of the importance of Bobbie- 
san’s missionary father. Here was repre- 
sented all that took the place of strange 
flying dieties, of revered relics, of the wor- 
ship of ancestors: was not the father an 
honored servant of Him-that-loves-chil- 
dren, for love of. whom Masako had fled her 
position in the household of the lords of 
the Thunder Gate, her people and her 
province? ‘True, Masako did not under- 
stand many things about Him; it was 
said (and Dr. Wells did not deny) that 
He was the son of a carpenter. How, the m, 
could a God—but Masako, simple 1 
faith, believed because she believed. 

Masako’s coming was a boon to the 
frightened lady-mother of little Bobbie. 
She brought (it was all they could do) a 
letter from the missionaries in a village 
near Mitagiri: six months later she be- 
came Bobbie’s tuck-me-in-bed-an’-kiss- 
me-goodnight, for the lady-mother died. 

His father, always a silent man, became 
stern as well, devoted perfunctorily to his 
duties, insistent that the boy spend long 
hours over dry books. Bobbie saw him 
seldom. When, at four, he proudly re- 
cited the invocation to the snail: to put 
out his horns that little boys might be 
lucky—no small feat for a tongue stum- 
bling to acquire two languages: 

“Daidaimushi, daidaimushi, tsuno 
chitto dashare! 
Ame kaze fuku kara tsuno chitto 
dashare!” 
his father scowled, and gave the aston- 
ished youngster ten verses to memorize. 

As contact with his father decreased, 
so did Masako usurp all of Bobbie’s 
affection. Long tales she told him, as 
they sat evenings upon the mats. Of the 
turtle who makes a cloud with his breath. 
The cicada who was once a bellringer, and 
who makes a sound like a small bell— 
kana-kana-kana. Of the terrible gods 
(whom she retained along with her new 
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Ccd) to see the very angry image of whom 
brought consternation. Of the terrific 
god who lived in the town where she was 
born, the Thunder God. 

She even told Bobbie of the maiden who 
awaited him, a long tale embellished with 
dragons and fire-spouting grasshoppers, 
until Bobbie asked what a bride was. 
Here the story stopped. 

As the child grew, a sturdy brown- 
skinned youngster, Masako’s love became 
rapt devotion. M:sako at first chided 
him for playing with the village children, 
since they were low-born brats, but upon 
seeing the performance decided that here 
was better training than bending over a 
book of knowledge. 

Principal among the play-places was 
the fountain where the Three Monkeys, 
back to back, spurt water from their 
bronze mouths. Here, above the gush of 
water, Bobbie would gather his youthful 
army. Wooden sword clashed against 
wooden spear. Many an act of an his- 
torically-remembered samurai-god_ was 
enacted. Bobbie eazly learned that the 
brown babies did not cry, nor did they 
shuffle off homeward for comfort after 
such a matter as a cut arm or banged head. 
Slowly, surely, Masako’s r'eased eyes saw 
that Bobbie was making progress toward 
leadership of the gathering. 

On the morning that Bobbie challenged 
the bully-leader, Masako was present. 
Bobbie had not seen her, and after his 
bold words did his best not to feel like a 
detected braggart. Not that she con- 
sidered hm such. To her it was a state- 
ment of fact. 

The Japanese boy grinned at Masako. 
“Take it back to the nursery,” he 
simpered. “It is early out of the milk age.” 

“We eat meat in our house,” Bobbie 
retorted maliciously. It was well known 
that the other, son of the village school- 
master, was lucky to have meat once a 
month. 

“Good!” snorted the boy. He waved 
his sword and turned to Masako. “You 
will have spitted sparrow for supper,” he 

said with meaning. 

The other boys, none too certain of the 
outcome, yet brave in the presence of 
their present champion, burst into a shrill 


laugh. 

“Ho!” Bobbie said sweetly. ‘Birds 
are too delicate diet for such as we. What 
do you say, Masako, to pig’s head, 
larded?” 


The a giggled in spite of them- 
selves (which might mean thumpings 
later) and Masako squealed her joy. The 
bully glared about him; getting small 
joy of ‘that, he scowled portentously at 
the little Bobbie and took a stride for- 
ward. 

“Look, little egg,” he said. “You have 
to do with a strong fellow who does not 
do all of his fighting with his mouth. A 
man,” he was ten, perhaps, “‘a man of 
action!” 

Bobbie never faltered. 

O universal custom! The boys were 
pushed to the outer rim of the circle and 
men took their places to cry the combat- 
ants on. Here was no delicate business. 
No thrust and parry of fists, no wary foot- 
work. Tooth and nail, hands in hair, the 
two writhed and dug through the hot 
brown dirt. No credit to Bobbie. He 
landed uppermost and remained there, 
clinging like a tiger to an elephant. 
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Mouth caked with dirt, where Bobbie 


had pressed it against the ground, the 
deposed ruler whimpered for release. 


Masako grasped up the victor and so far 
forgot herself as to hug him. Hands 
clapped him on the back for a “little 
demon’’—a compliment; the honors were 
his. A procession of lads followed him 
home, in the rear of the delighted Masako. 
Bobbie stalked along; red, very proud, but 
very out of countenance. 


ND so Masako saw him _ leader, 
one built to conquer. Yoh! He was 
(supremest compliment) a veritable lord of 


the Thunder Gate. The deepset black 
eyes. The haughty carriage. The bold 
nose. Not like—as she expl: uined to Dr. 


Wells, when he argued with her—not like 
ordinary Japanese, but men apart—big 
men, brave men, handsome men, like 

like the picture of Sann-Peter, with- 
out the beard, in the Big Book of 
gods. Masako loved to enlarge upon this 
theme. In the drab village of Mitagiri 
from whence she had been stoned (with 
her kimono tucked up that she might 
escape the faster the shrill venom of the 
women) the one spot of brightness, of 
romance, was the house of the Thunder 


Gate. This lost nothing through absent 
years. Even the fact that tiny Kayama, 


heir to the House, had thrown a pebble at 
her was something to spe ak of. 

Nor was this all imagination. That 
Bobbie should acquire the mannerisms of 
his playmates was natural, but that his 
skin became a creamy-yellow in tan, that 
long days in the hot sun should cause his 
eyes to narrow—this gave his father secret 
dismay. The lad swam, played with the 
rest. His arms and legs browned—the 
missionary saw nothing in the boy that 
resembled either his wife or himself. 

The lad was bright. His subtle reason- 
ings and brilliant cross-cuts through 
problems in mathematics were, Dr. Wells 
felt, means to learn with superficial ra- 
pidity. Nor had the boy proper reverence: 
he had early been disgraced for clapping 
his hands in Shinto prayer, learned at the 
temple, while Dr. Wells was performing a 
funeral ceremony over a departed church 
member. The excuse was that “He wath 
a Japanethe, father-than. I thought he 
would like it—” 

Masako became toothless. There was 
no more Bobbie-san. She could remem- 
ber no such person. Instead, there lived 
in Dr. Wells’ house the heir to the house 


of the Thunder Gate. She bowed before 
Bobbie, calling him Kayama-san. Dr. 
Wells did not exist. The house was 
Bobbie’s. Bobbie was served | first. 


Bobbie’s wishes must be consulted before 
she would permit a servant to carry out 
one of Dr. Wells’ orders. 

Bobbie took it as a matter of course. 
Masako liked to do it. That was enough. 
Wasn’t she his little mother? 

To please her, he would memorize long 
Shinto prayers. He became adept in the 
Rules of Courtesy. Because it delighted 
her to see him imperious, he could adopt 
a commanding manner before her and the 
other servants. Masako had one princi- 
pal worry. The boy was old enough to 
be married. ‘To whom? 

In vain she painted a picture for the 
boy. There would be a beautiful girl, 
versed in every duty and appreciative of 
her exalted position. A girl with long 
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fine fingers, with eyes that would shine 
like black jewels under brows curved as 
the wings of the nightbirds; her black hair 
would be interwoven with the blossoms of 
the plum; she would have kimonos of pale 
silk with shifting colors changing with 
the light. Here, and here alone, Bobbie 
would laugh, although he took pains to 
conceal his amusement from Masako. 

So her instructions in this way were 
unheaded. In all else Bobbie pleased 
her, nor could she question him in this. 
The lords of the Thunder Gate were, she 
told herself, peculiar in this respect: they 
must choose for themselves. In a moment 
of confidence she broached this important 
subject to Dr. Wells. 

‘The position of Dr. Wells, in his own 
household, became intolerable. He could 
discharge Masako, yet dreaded facing his 
Maker and admitting that he had acted 
so with one of such great and simple 
faith. 

It was in a bitter moment that he 
fumbled through his scant correspondence. 

He found a letter already creamy with 
age. It had been written shortly after 
the death of Bobbie’s mother: ‘‘Send the 
boy to me, if you will,” was written. “I 
understand that missionaries’ salaries are 
not stupendous, although from the 
donations | am called upon to make they 
ought to be, and if you want the little fellow 
educated in America I will see that it is 
done. Elsie would have liked it. He will 
not be permitted to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. I tell you that frankly. To 
my way of thinking, there is more religion 
in bringing water to a desert, or housing 
the poor properly, than in preaching to a 
horde of savages. You won’t do this at 


once, Richard. You were always obsti- 
nate. But this is an open offer. It isn’t 
a favor to you, remember. It is for Elsie, 


and the boy.” 


Dr. Wells, from his window, half- 
unseeing, watched a mendicant, copper 
bowl banging against skinny shanks, 


weary, sore of feet, extend his bowl at the 
doorway to Masako, begging a handful 
of rice, the scrapings of the bean-curd pot. 
Whimpering, the mendicant thanked 
Masako for her gift. Dr. Wells heard her 
answer—that thanks be poured down up- 
on her great and revered lord, Kayama- 
san 

Nonsense. Nonsense. Where would 
the boy come to? Better swallow his 
pride. Better admit that he, Wells, could 
not send the boy to—become something. 
With sudden intent he clapped his 
hands. 

‘Send me my son,” he ordered. 

“We see little of one another, Robert,’ 
he said when the boy entered. “Sit down, 
Son. How,” his voice faltered a moment, 
“how old are you?” 

“IT was born in the year of the Forty- 
third blossoming of the Sacred Plum, in 
the season of —’ 


R. WEL L S, shivering slightly, cut him 
short. “E nglish, Robert! k nglish!” 
“Eighteen, Father.’ 

“So soon. So soon—or—so long—” he 
paused, vacant-eyed. Then, ‘What do 
you do all day, Robert?” 

“There is the trigonometry, and the 
reading of the classics,” the lad recited the 
tale glibly. 

“And after that?” 

“Yesterday, Father, when the lessons 
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were complete, I went to the cemetery to 
see the lanterns for the dead. I waded to 
my knees in the warm sand. It was 
moonlight, father. There was a breeze, 
The lanterns swung back and forth. | 
saw a great heron who—”’ 

“Would you like to go to 
To a college for learning?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Why not?” 

“Only missionaries go to college.” The 
boy smiled sagely. ‘‘I would not care to 
be a missionary, Father.” 

“Rather be a mock-lord, ruler of a 
host—a host consisting of a doddering 
servant,” Wells said harshly, adding 
somberly, almost apologetically, “your 
uncle would see to it that you were not a 
missionary,” and explained what colleges 
were for. 

Listening Masako, without the door, 
her ears sharp for all the many vanished 
seasons, heard Dr. Wells put his question 
again and sent up a wail of protest and 
anguish at Bobbie’s delighted answer. 


V 

AMES SANDERSON surveyed _ his 

nephew with quizzical expression. He 
was pleased with the lad’s build and clear 
eyes, ‘Robert, those clothes! Wines 
are meant to be of a vintage, but as for 
trousers!” 

“My father was insistent that they be 
correct,” Robert said doubtfully. ‘He 
even brought a suit of his own, that he 
had worn in America, to Mashima the 
tailor to be copied. Aren’t they—” 

Sanderson grinned at the baggily-built 
trousers, the padded coat, the wing-collar 
with enormous cravat. “Don’t mind, 
boy. We'll fix all that. Tell me,” he 
added as he took Robert’s arm and walked 
him toward a waiting automobile, “how 
did you stand living in a town like Taku- 


America? 


saki? Weren’t you the only American 
boy there? It must have been unbear- 
able.” 


“““Wherever a man is, he will find some- 
thing to please and pacify him’,” Robert 
quoted calmly. 

His uncle smiled broadly. “A canny 
Scot said that, Robert. Robert—hmm 
we'll make that Bob, eh?” 

The big house on Nob Hill was pleased 
with Robert likewise. While he was un- 
impressed with the grandeur, taking it as 
a matter of course, yet he had a smile for 
everyone without being familiar (like the 
master himself, as Nora the chamber- 
maid put it—a grand man, never for- 
gettin’ to give a girl her Saint’s-day off 
nor quibblin’ about it, and he not of the 
Faith, neither). It was not to be doubted 
that he had a manner, as if he were the 
master’s son, let alone the child of the 
master’s sister and a_ penny-scrunchin’ 
missionary. 

Bob’s room pleased him wonderfully. 
It was what had been originally intended 
for a view-room, with many windows, and 
was reached by a spiral staircase which 
had a landing before the door and then 
continued to a trapdoor in the roof. 
From the windows of this tower-room to 
the street was a sheer drop of sixty feet. 

Sanderson found the lad’s calm super- 
iority over shop-people delightful. “My 
nephew Bob—built like a T-truss, Ames! 
—met me for lunch yesterday.” Thus h« 
confided to one of the office men. “You 
know I like a bit of a walk after. We 
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Wells was the gayest of the gay. 
He liked the flowery phrases. 
The maids were dainty. The 
food was good. Marakito was 

according all honor to 


the engineer 


passed one of these ultra shops, saw some 
neckwear. I wouldn’t wear the stuff: 
red and green and yellow. Took young 
Bob’s eye, though. We went in. Young 
Bob looked the tie over. Liked it. ‘How 
much?’ he says. ‘Five-hfty,’ says the 
clerk. ‘I wouldn’t care to pay so much,’ 
Bob tells him. ‘You can’t get a wearable 
thing for less than that. My dear sir, I 
bought the counterpart of it myself.’ 

“*Did you indeed?’ Bob says, smiling. 
He turns to me. ‘Uncle James,’ he re- 
marks, off-handed, ‘My taste isn’t very 
good. Hell, that’s a clerk’s tie,’ and out 
we go, Bob like a lord, me trailin’ along 
behind! Wait until that kid gets into 
college!” 

Sanderson liked the man-company for 
his pre-dinner cocktail. He liked the 
boy’s rapt attention to the tales of his 
college days, always told with the admo- 
nition “not to let me catch you in any such 
trick, young fellow.” 

In his Uncle Jim, Bob found comrade- 
ship, understanding, expressed affection; 

ll of that which his embittered father had 
withheld. The weeks before Bob entered 
college were as full as the boy’s trunks. 
Not until Bob was ready to take his en- 
trance examinations did Sanderson grow 
serious. 

‘Young Rob,” he told him, ‘‘don’t just 
ass. Pass with honors. | expect you 
t well, fling about a bit, after vour 
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dreary time in Japan—but don’t let it 
interfere with work. Likewise, there is 
—hmm—what I mean to say is—” 

‘Light, butterfly, light’,’’ Robert quot- 
ed impudently. ‘‘Permit thy wings of 
thought to light upon my head.” 

“You have much to learn. Alberta will 
teach you.” 

“Who is this woman?” Bob said, so 
after Sanderson’s own manner that the 
elder man laughed. 

“T forgot to tell you, Bob. It’s a long 
I’m giving you a letter of intro- 


story. 
duction. She’ll be an excellent teacher. 
He winked. ‘Walks in the woods! 


Moonlight rides! She'll take some of that 
lordliness out of you.” 


Ingrained in Robert Wells was the 
habit of work—in working hours. He 


topped his class. His solutions of engi- 
neering problems were clear and lucid. 
His mathematics gave the prof ‘tone sen- 
sible paper to correct.” But before the 
first half of his freshman year was over, it 
was noted that Wells could go to bed at 
three and get up fresh as a buttercup. 
Not that this was decried. Envied, 
rather. Sanderson’s tales of the good old 
days bore fruit. Was there an all night 
session at “‘I’ll take two cards?” Robert 
was there. Who had that bottle of 
hootch? Someone always told Wells; 
that boy could yarn by the hour of geisha 
“ nd gay tea-houses it Was as eood asa 
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play. The swimming coach discovered 
him as a find; since he broke the hundred- 
yard record for the Coast after not having 
been in bed the night before, who could 
say anything? 

Then, too, there was Alberta Hayward. 
Say, but she wanted a fellow who could step. 

Miss Hayward was a class above Wells. 
She had heard rumors of the intrusion of 
her “‘Japanese cousin,” and liked them not 
at all. The big house had, for years, been 
“ther very own.” Uncle Sandy, likewise, 
was her special property, to be considered 
in terms of checks over and above the 
ample allowance he sent her. Which was 
right. Hadn’t her own father been Uncle 
Sandy’s partner (in unproductive years, 
before the Sanderson Construction Com- 
pany occupied the top floor of the Sander- 
son Building) and hadn’t Uncle Sandy 
promised her father that Alberta would be 
as his daughter? Well! 

The question of Robert was discussed, 
with extreme dissatisfaction on one side, 
and possibly both, behind a clump of 
scrub oak high above the campus. 

“What d’you want to run with that 
young Indian for, Berta?” 

Alberta locked her fingers round Ray- 
mond Williams’ more comfortably. ‘‘He 
isn’t an Indian, Ray. He’s—of course he 
isn’t, really, but he looks a little like one, 
being so dark—a Jap, if you must make 
him foreign.” 
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“I meant that he’s a wild Indian. Into 
everything. Called to the Dean’s office 
yesterday.” 

“Ray’s jealous!” She gave him a fleet- 
ing glance of provocative eyes. 

“Of that?” 

“That! Can’t you see, Ray? He and 
U ncle Sandy are as thick as—as—” 

“Say it, Berta.” 

“He will be a thief if—” 

“If Berta has to be the wife of a poor 
man. Don’t you love me at all?” 

“I did—I do, Ray. When Uncle Sandy 
promised you a position with him—and 
some day you’d be head of the company— 
it was wonderful, Ray-boy. For I’d have 
been—now—I don’t know.’ 

Williams waved his hand impatiently. 

“] start with the Sanderson people as soon 
as I have my degree— just a few months 
more. At the rate Wells is going, he’ll be 
buste d out, and then—” 

“Didn’t he head his class?” she asked 
with malice, adding softly that they’d 
talked about the Jap enough. 

“Tl find a way,” Williams told her 
grimly as they set out for the campus. 

‘Just look at him,” he said, almost with 
bitterness, and he made a gesture pre- 
sumably intended to include all of the 
eucalyptus as his audience. ‘“That’s a 
fine guy to be a rich man! His old man’s 
a missionary. He was brought up in some 
funny Jap town. He looks like one, darn 
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it. He acts like one. He lays round at 
th’ open-air tank, looking as brown—darn 
it, I'll find a way, if the Dean doesn’t 
do it first. I'll find a way, Berta.” 

He was so earnest in this that she was 
surprised and impressed. Evidently he 
had a deep-seated plan; she had a vague 
momentary vision of a dominant Will- 
iams. She spoke, involuntarily in a 
lowered voice, with deference. 

“What is your plan, dear.” 

Williams stuttered. 

“T haven’t one—yet,” 
confusion. 





he answered in 


LL of Williams’ final protestations 

never overcame that moment of in- 
decision. ‘True, she clung to him with 
passion when he left for his first job in an 
Arizona canon, but returned from the 
station to gaze raptly into Wells’ eyes as 
he explained to her the snaky motion of 
moonlight upon Japanese water. 

Perhaps Wells carried her away with 
the poetry of his voice. Possibly she 
moved nicely upon an ordered, considered 
course; before that night had darkened 
Wells was whispering in her ear of the day 
when, together, they'd see the first 
blossoming of the cherry, the flushing of 
the maple leaves in autumn. The next 
morning he sent her a tiny bowl, cut from 
the seapine, over whose surfaces the 
play of iridescence is like the flickering of 
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fire of a hundred colors. She used it as 
an ashtray. 

Possibly, also, Wells would not have 
waxed poetic if there had not been a 
subtle touch of soft hair against his 
cheek, or a hand brushing his own. The 
Japanese do not kiss. He smiled at her 
timidly, and found nothing amiss in the 
cool unfervid mouth that met his half- 
way. 

Here was the first actual feminine inter- 
vention in his life. There had been the 
brown girl-babies he had rollicked with. 
He had glimpses of hurrying geisha or 
ne-san, but (as he said to himself then) 
they were different. Even Masako im- 
pressed him with the fact that the lord of 
the Thunder Gate was far removed from 
ordinary women; that a wondrous maid 
would part the heavens and descend to 
him. 

Robert Wells built up about and 
glamored Alberta with rare dreams. She 
was his lotus-maid; his cherry-petal; her 
delicacy was as the tree-peony. 

That Alberta and the boy were to- 
gether pleased Sanderson and he rubbed 


his hands over it. Alberta was a great 
girl A fine girl. A bit mercenary, 
perhaps. Her liking for Bob might be 





desire to feather her nest. But—well, 

women were that way, now. 
He found it difficult to reconcile with 
Bob’s work the reports that filtered to 
him. If they were true, 


he’d change all that 





Wells told her. 


*T would not touch a white 


“Do not fear.” 


woman. ‘Promise,’ she 


said fearfully, ‘your word 


as a~ -lord™ 
















when he got Bob in the 
office. After an eight 
or nine-hour grind, 
under himself, there 
would be no time for 
outside deviltry. 

Wells’ letters from 
Takusaki, his father, 
— on each steam- 

They were curt. 
T - hoped that Rob- 
ert was applying him- 
self. That he caused 
his uncle no displeas- 
ure. That he remem- 
ber the debt he owed 
his mother’s brother. 
As for Dr. Wells, at 
the close of each letter 
he said that he was 
well enough to attend 
to his duties. Once 
Masako sent a little 
brass pipe and em- 
broidered tobacco- 
pouch. This was her 
only gift; her last as 
well Masako stepped 
beyond the walls of 
Takusaki and found 
rest in the Christian 
cemetery. Robert 
would have preferred 
that she be buried 
near the Shinto tem- 
ple, where the bees 
hummed, and_ the 
grass was green and 
carefully tended. 

The steamer 
brought no __ letter. 
Instead came a piti- 
fully small box fer 
Wells, in which was 
a collection of books, 
an ornament or two 
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that had been his mother’ s, a thin roll 
of minted Japanese coins, and a “God 
keep you, my son Robert, for I fear that 
] am dying.” 

VI 

ANDERSON found his cigar unpalat- 

able; the luncheon that should have 
brought a feeling of inner content seemed 
suddenly distressing. He waved a pencil 
at the man across the desk. 

“Be explicit, Gordon. Get down to 
cases. You say the boy is wild. I admit 
it, but only after hours. Have you ever 
had a man who carried out your orders 
nore minutely? You have not. Does 
Bob know his business? He does. We 
all have our fling. He’ll stop before he 
burns himself out. And it is not inter- 
fering with his work.” 

Gordon, in charge of construction, 
shouted his answer. ‘‘Granted, Mr. 
Sanderson. I’ve heard of his parties, but 
I’ve never seen him when he couldn’t 
ride a beam to the fourteenth. It’s that 
confounded who-the-hell-are-you manner 
of his I’m complainin’ of.” 

“T never saw that manner. That is,” 
qui alifying, “ not as bad as you say it is. 

“You wouldn’t.” Gordon fiddled with 
his cigarette before continuing. “He 
makes the dagoes think they’re dagoes, 
I guess. The men hate him. If he were 
alone on a job a million miles from no- 
where, one of them’d knife him. It slows 
up th’ work.” 

“Tl tell him,” 
vaguely. 

He found the telling not so simple, and 
fiddled for an opening. He liked—loved 
the young devil. He wouldn’t hurt him 
for the world. But Gordon was right. 

“Bob,” he began slowly, ‘“‘what are you, 
anyhow?” He answered his own ques- 
tion. “An American. Sure. So is every 
other foreigner after he gets his papers. 
A countryman of ours. I wasn’t born here 
either, Bob.” 

“Meaning, Uncle Jim?” 

“Workmen are hard to get, Bob. Go 
easy with them.” 

Wells stood up and waved a grandilo- 
quent hand at an imaginary laborer. 

“Please, Pasquale, it grieves me to 
point out that this bolt has been inse- 
curely driven. I dislike mentioning it. 
But it would cause this,” he slapped the 
wall, ‘to be weak. That the building 
might collapse is of small matter, but | 
appeal to your better feelings and love of 
humanity, which should be paramount 
to—” 

Sanderson ignored him. “And _ the 
night owl business, Bob. I haven’t heard 
you come in for weeks, although it has 
been nearly twelve before I have retired.” 

“Pretty late for you, Uncle Jim. Me,” 
patting his chest, “strong guy. 

“Don’t be funny, Bob. 
It’s bad stuff. Won’t go.” 

“Heard any complaints of the way I 
work?” 

His uncle’s face twisted in a wry smile. 
“That’s the devil of it,” he admitted. “If 
you were falling down on the job, I could 
get at you fast enough. If—if—say, 
Bob, what have you heard about the 
Fushiki bridge job? Anything?” Sander- 
son’s face lit with sudden intention, but 
he waited for the answer. 

“From what I heard Williams say, it’s 
the job of the century.” 


Sanderson promised 


I’m serious. 
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“If it were, I’d send one of the older 
men, Bob. It’s just an open-and-shut 
piece of trestling and bridging, with a 


goodly bit of fill-in here and there. Like 
Williams?” 
“Don’t know him very well. He was a 


senior when I was entering. A friend of 
Alberta’s, isn’t he?” _this was said with 
abstraction. Then: “Say, Uncle Jim—” 

“Yes, Bob?” ie 

“That Fushiki country 1s some place. 
Regular breeding-spot for the old men of 
the sea. Imperialist retreat, and all that 
sort of thing. In the old days even the 
missionaries were afraid of that neck of 
the woods. How did you land such a 
job? They aren’t much on the big white 
brother there.” 

“Was that what you wanted to say?” 

“Not exactly. You know—well—you 
see, after what you just said, I thought—” 

“Like to work on it, Bob? It might be 
a good thing. You know Williams, too. 
That’d help. You know Jap talk. It 
might be a good thing for us,” and for 
you, too, he was thinking. “You could 
boss the Japs, couldn’t you?” 

“*You, weakest of a pig-litter! Would 
you return in the form of a sea-crab with 
but one claw?’ Could I, Uncle Jim? I'll 
say I could.” 

Sanderson smiled, and so it was settled. 

Wells took with him several things. 
There was the undying love of Alberta 
(who came after assuring Williams, with 
many kisses, that she’d wait until he 
found “a way’ ’) and there was Sanderson’s 
word of warning, which concealed deep 
affection. 

“Remember, young Bob,” a hand on his 
shoulder, patting. ‘“‘No monkey stuff. 
On the job twenty-four hours. No wine. 
Don’t sing. - I needn’t worry about the 
women, with Alberta waiting for you. 
Remember!” a prod from a big forefinger. 
“This is your last chance,” playfully—so 
it sounded to Robert, then. 

His voice was a trifle husky as the “all 
off” gong clanged. “Be a good lad, 
Robert. Make us all proud of you. 
Williams is steady, Bob. He’s boss. Do 
what he says.” 

As the stern of the great boat churned 
the bay water, Alberta waved gayly to the 
two hats that waved back; when the boat 
was in the stream she lifted her fingers to 
her lips and blew a kiss. Both men went 
below to write a love-note that the pilot 
might take back. 


FROM Rokugozaki an arm of the Sea of 
Japan swerves inward to Fushiki; a 
rough semicircle indented by four bulges 
made (so it is said) by the striking fist of 
some angry god against the sandy shore. 
In these tiny harbors a host of fishing boats 
find safety. Rokugozaki had long been a 
barren port, until harsh words had over- 
ridden the Imperialist’s opposition. Sit- 

uate near the Russian shores, with a land- 
locked harbor, it was stretching out an 
impotent hand for trade. No railway 
connected Rokugozaki with Fushiki. The 
sand was shifting. 

Not until Gordon of Sanderson’s com- 
pany presented a report did the Liberals 
feel confident enough to start action. 
The sand was shifting, yes. But by piling 
and trestling and bridging, with a rock 
fill or two, the thing was possible. So 
possible, and so certain, that Gordon was 
able to present an estimate. 
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In the preliminary stage the Imperialists: 
did little more than clamor. Fushiki 
would be desecrated! Worse, they would 
not receive an excellent interest for lend- 
ing their money to some Japanese concern. 
It was a thing unheard of. Objection after 
objection was overruled. Only one sop 
was tossed to them: the work must be 
done at a definite, stated time that was 
none too long, as Gordon reminded 
Williams and Wells before they departed. 

The “sop” was more than the Liberals 
imagined. If, as old Marakito, the Im- 
perialist spokesman, pointed out to his 
friends, the seiyo-jin did not live up to the 
letter of the agreement, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the Liberals to give 
foreign capital more work. For his part— 
and Marakito winked slyly—he would 
surely do anything to expedite matters. 

Sanderson had waved aside any sug- 
gestion of Gordon’s that an internal 
strife existed. If it did exist, it meant 


nothing to him. Nor should it to 
Williams. They were engineers, not 
politicians. 


HE first night that Williams and Wells 

slept in the little house in Fushiki that 
was assigned to them they were awakened 
many times. Williams finally came into 
the other’s room. 

“What's he asked 
nervously. 

“Oni wato soto! Translated, it means 
‘out, devils!’ Sort of welcome to our city, 
as it were.” 

“Tell him to get away from the window 
and let us sleep.” 

“Wouldn’t do any good. 
on some roof and throw 
windows. 

Marakito found many other little ways 
to assist the Sanderson men. Sacks of 
concrete disappeared when most needed. 
Tools were blunted, or found, rusted, in 
the salty marshes. Wells moved his 
sleeping quarters and bought a dog. 

The workmen quit. Wells harangued 
them in Japanese, they left notwithstand- 
ing. He cursed them, their ancestors, 
their family gods, and then brought in 
new labor from Osaka. 

Long fingers of trestles crept along the 
brown sand. The first bridge of the series 
already spanned the inlet of Fushiki. 
Reading the reports, Sanderson grinned. 
Three days ahead of schedule. Williams 
did not write that Wells had fallen 
through a space where a board should 
have been, falling without injury (which, 
as Marakito remarked, was unfortunate); 
nor did Wells. 

It was on the night that Wells left for 
Osaka to superintend and personally con- 
duct material to Fushiki that Marakito 
honored Williams with a ceremonial visit. 
His glittering kimono and Chinese trousers 

made a sun of color in the blueprint- 
cluttered room. 

Marakito felt that nothing was to be 
lost by a frontal attack. The seiyo-jin 
did not understand the subtleties of correct 
conversation. 

After being welcomed, the old Imperial- 
ist made great show of spreading ribbon- 
tied currency and wrapped rolls of gold. 
One of these he broke, and a shower of 
coins spattered to the table. Then he 
placidly settled back, licking the slender 
glass of shaved vanilla- flavored ice whick. 
Williams had offered him. 


Bob?” he 


say, 


He’d get up 
rocks at the 
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All of the panels of the room were 
closed. Marakito had asked this. It was 
in the height of the summer solstice, and 
the mingle of offal-odor from the village 
hung close to the ground. Down by the 
scantily-covered miullet-helds a stray pig 
or two wallowed in the steaming mud. 
Williams was sick of Fushiki. Why 
hadn’t he heard from Alberta? Why 
hadn’t he gone to Osaka himself, instead 
of sending Wells? Perhaps Wells receiv ed 
his letters there. What did this old bird 
want? He, WW illiams, wanted a cold bath. 
And sleep. But this money! 

Marakito Saw the other's eyes lose the i 
lackluster appearance at the sight of the 
gold. He broke open a second roll, and 
set down the empty glass with a polite 
hiss 

“There are three thousand dollars upon 
the table,” he told the glass. 

Williams had none of Wells’ oriented 
restraint. 

“What for?” he asked abruptly. 

Marakito closed his eyes. ‘A day’s 
pay. Pay? Reward, rather. I would be 
displeased if the bridges were complete 
Your company is fined a 
thousand dollars for each day’s delay. 
On the table is triple that amount. Re- 


too soon. 


fund a third to your employer. Keep a 
third for yourself. The remainder for 
that other,” speaking of Wells. 

“Why?” 


You would not understand. 
Your employer loses nothing. It must be 
Pell none but the other engineer.” 
He kept a hand on his short knife; none 
knew what these queer foreigners would 
do. “That is—for up to twenty days. 
No more.” 

\ hurried — picture through 
Williams’ mind. It was possible. ‘There 
had been trouble already. ‘There might 
be more. Spans lost. 
Quicksand. Gordon was not infallible. 
Why—why not keep it all? 

‘The engineer moved in his chair and the 
eyes of Marakito opened with a snap. 
“He would not take it,” Williams said 
briefly. 

“Heneed not see—what might happen.” 
Marakito understood of what Williams 
was thinkine. 

sl le would see sr 

“In the old days,” the Jap’s eyes slitted 
a trifle, “there would be a knife—zzz 
but now, questions would be asked.” 

Williams shivered at the grim tone. 
Excitedly, with nervous fingers, he lit a 
cigarette. Before he could speak, Mara- 
kito asked softly: “If it is permitted to 
ask, perhaps the other engineer has 
does he like women? he might be enticed 
away: No? Wine, the n? He does? 
Yoh! It is a simple matter. We will 
entertain him. You say—do not look 
amazed, I have lived in America, or how 
should I speak thus?—you say ‘Ho! 
Vhese are influential men here. ‘There 
has been trouble. You visit them. Be 
friendly. Drink wine with them.’ You 
slap him on the back. ‘Be a sport.’ 
lickle him gently in the ribs. ‘Be a devil 
n this homely town.’ That is how. We 
will do the rest.” 

“He will not 20. Not in 
1OUrsS. 

Marakito looked at him sadly. ‘How? 
\re you not the chief? Is he not under 
Our orders?” He caressed the golden 
ule with his eyes. “We will not hurt 


**A reason. 


secret. 


passed 


» 
| leces gone. 


working 


him.” Marakito added honestly, as he 
smiled: “We would probably be discover- 
ed if we did.” 

Williams clawed his shirt-pocket for 
another cigarette. What had Sanderson 
said?! No booze. The last chance. 
Wasn't this the way? 

“Tt is true,” he agreed. ‘IT am_ the 
chief.” 

Wells grinned when he was told of his 
new duties. 

“Sort of glad-hand boy, huh? How are 
vou, Marakito-san? Accept of this ex- 
cellent cigar, which cost a yen. We hope 
it blows up, and you with it, you old 
hypocrite. Permit me to ease your hon- 
orable body to a softer cushion, in which, 
if the gods hear my prayer, there will be 
an augustly pointed tack. Don’t you 
know we realize that you are gumming up 
the works?” He laughed. ‘That the 
stuff, Ray? As easy aseasy. Be sure and 
write Uncle Jim that I’m entertainer for 
the Fushiki end of the frm. I'd hate to 
have him hear that [’m setting out into 
the bean-oil district on my own.” He 
vawned. “Gosh, but [’m all in. I ought 
to write home myself, but I’m going to 
hit the rice-straw. You send ’em all my 
love, Ray.” He paused. “This’ll give 
me a chance to brush up my bushido: 
that’s the code of honorable conduct, 
Ray, and it’s some long-winded affair.” 


WILD night. The tea-ceremony Was 

early abandoned. Thelittle shell-curv- 
ing roofed tea-house of Fushiki was gay 
with lanterns. All of the panels had been 
removed and inone great, perfectly design- 
ed and proportioned room entertainment 
was proceeding rapidly. Marakito was 
according to the seiyo-jin engineer all 
honor. Sprays of blossoms were tucked 
in every button-hole of Wells-san’s coat 
by dainty fingers. The room was brightly 
lighted, which, Wells knew, was unusual, 
but probably intended to give him the 
“white lights” which the Yankee ts sup- 
posed to hold dear. 

Wells-san was the gayest of the gay. 
He liked the flowery phrases. The maids 
were dainty. ‘The food was good. The 
samisen-playing and the dancing were 
great stuff. 

Three geisha postured after famous 
Marakito remarked, as_ the 
second girl stepped down from the little 
platform with a swishing of her silken 
kimono, that only the Orientals could 
assume a steady position for minutes. 
Wells disagreed, asserting that the nerves 
and muscles of the Occident were just as 
Marakito challenged him_ to 
rove his point. With much laughter and 
giggling Wells stood on the platform. A 

‘isha directed his pose, keeping him 
company 

Wells did not hear, because of the ap- 
plause, the double click of the time- 
exposure of a camera. Marakito was 
making certain. 

What man (so fgured the wily Jap) 
would keep one in his employ who acted 
thus? It would take time to send another 
engineer. [That other—Williams—would 
listen to gold in the meantime. 

“When do these birds get enough?” 
Wells asked his chief. “They aren’t such 
bad boys down in Takusaki, where I was 
born. Four weeks! Wow! But you say 
That’s worth a 


statues. 


steady ‘ 


S 
o 
KS‘ 


they've left us in peace. 
headache, anyhow.” 
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“T think this will be the last night. 
Bob,’ Williams said nervously. ‘*I—this 
came today.” 

Wells read the brief telegram. ‘‘Some- 
one spilled the beans,’ he commente 
“Bet it was old Marakito himself 
Thought you wrote Uncle Jim about it, 
Ray. You did, didn’t you?” 

“Sure, Bob. Sure I did, old man.” 

“How'd you answer this?” 

“Said it was true. I told them I< 
ordered it.’ Williams’ eyes roved abou: 
the room, but Wells did not notice; hi 
had already seen a second telegram and 
read it. 

It was signed by Sanderson. 

“Discharge Wells,” it read. 

“What are you doing?” Wells had 
started for his bedroom. 

“You should worry!’ Wells snapped; 
then, ‘“Didn’t mean that, Ray. But 
Uncle Jim thinks I’ve fallen down. He 
said, when I left—it’s hell, Ray,” he gulped 
painfully. 

And Sanderson did think his boy had 
fallen down. A letter of explanation from 
Williams? Perhaps the chief engineer at 
Fushiki had also been tired that night he 
promised to write it. There was the 
photograph. The wild cub! Sanderson’d 
tame him when he got him back. He’d 
not show Alberta that picture. Confound 
that young fool! Mistake to let him go, 
in the first place. Darn good boy, young 
Bob. 

When Williams came back from supper 
Wells was gone. Had Williams foreseen 
this (so he told himself, and wrote Sand- 
erson) he would have given Wells the 
customary transportation home immed- 
iately, for he was afraid that much coin 
had passed in the tea-house, and Wells 
must be strapped. 

Wells, in his bedroom, counted over his 
remaining money. ‘‘It won’t take me far,” 
he thought bitterly. ‘But, then I haven't 
anywhere to go. I’m just—going.” 

He spent half of the money in a lengthy 
wire to Alberta, asking that the answer be 
cabled to a nearby town, where he would 
be; explaining, pleading. Alberta neg- 
lected to show this to her Uncle Sandy. 
When Wells received the answer he 
crumpled it and threw it far from him; 
then with a childlike impulse to hold one 
thing from a remembered person, he 
groped for it; found only the envelope, 
which he tucked in his watch-pocket. 

He walked rapidly down the path that 
led across the peninsula to the mainland. 
It was dark. Stunted pines threw enor- 
mous, grotesque shadows. In the wood 
above the sand nightbirds flew; strange, 
unbirdlike cries reached his ears. Once 
he heard the ho-to-to-gi-su of the Death 
Bird—so Masako had taught him: once 
each year it flies from the realm of dark- 
ness; few hear it but those who sense the 
uncanny scream are brought great luck. 

He laughed mirthlessly. : 

Through gaps of the mounting cliffs 
that bordered the sand there flashed to 
him the running of the surf. He passed 
houses, stooped and drank sweet water at 
a tiny shrine, bowing his thanks; curled 
up, just before the first Buddha’s Fingers 
opened their leaves to catch the coming 
light, beneath a clump of low-growing 
willow. And slept. 

“The ways of man,” says the Fourth 
Book, “are ordered, and written with a 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The West at Washington 


Significant News 


from the Nation's 
Capital 







By 


Theodore M. Knappen 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 








HE grandiose scheme for the reor- 

ganization of the administrative 

departments of the Government 

is dying for lack of executive atten- 
tion. The idea originated with the 
National Engineering Council several 
vears ago when beautiful organization 
charts were ir vogue and nobody was 
supposed to be competent to run a busi- 
ness if he could not show a chart of its 
organization in curves and rectangles, 
with every employe in a nice little box 
by himself. The engineers started out to 
shake the Army engineers loose from 
their control of rivers and harbors so as to 
vive more opportunity to civilian engi- 
neers. That led to the idea of a Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and pretty soon 
the impressive chart idea was plastered 
all over the Government. The central 
principle of the reformers was that already 
being discarded in big business, which was 
infected with the same mania a few years 
ago, viz., that you must have an executive 
department for every function as well as 
for the substantive matters. It has a 
fine sound but it doesn’t work, the reason 
being that it is much worse to have a lot 
of functional overlords bossing one man 
than for one man to have a lot of different 
functions under one boss. 

‘‘Now, there’s letter writing,” the 
reformers would say. “We find that there 
are no less than 250 bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, each of which has its own indepen- 
dent correspondence, stenographic and 
mailing arrangements. Plainly, there 
suught to be only one correspondence 
agency inthe Government. ‘Then, if you 
are looking for any old letter there will be 
just one place to go to find it. Besides, 
think of the marvelous economies involved 
in doing away with 249 independent cor- 
respondence units! At present a stenog- 
rapher in the White House is often over- 
worked when there is nothing doing in 

the Anthropological division of the 
Smithsonion Institute.’ 


President Harding was profoundly 
impressed by these ideas; they sounded 
like political economy or something 
scientific So, just offhand like, he told 
Secretary Fall that if there was one dead 
sure thing about a chart it was that the 
National Forests belonged in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Of course the 
Secretary was willing. That wasthe begin- 
ning of the end of the chart and of the 
usefulness of Walter F. Brown, whom the 
President appointed to be chairman of a 
Commission of Congress on departmental 
reorganization. ‘lhe Congressional mem- 
bers of the commission have been waiting 
for more than a year to hear from Mr. 
Brown, who was expected to bring in a 
neat chart with the President’s O. K. 
Mr. Fall inadvertently let it be known 
that he was going to get the forests. 
Sunset took hold of that prospect so 
savagely and stirred up such a commotion 
in the West and nationally that the Presi- 
dent didn’t dare recommend their transfer 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
That was a pretty big damper in itself on 
the “logical” plan, but the row about the 
forests had the additional effect of causing 
a general critical review of the alleged 
eficiency scheme with consequent skep- 
tical reaction regarding it. It is now 
perceived that it would add another set 
of executives to the buck-passing hier- 
archy of government, when the crying 
need is decentralization of authority and 
augmentation of initiative and decision. 


U 
Reformers and the Public Trough 


Representative Charles F. 
Sacramento, California, is one of the 
leading reformers of Alaska. Mr. Curry 
is a tremendous believer in territorial 
home rule, almost to the extent of an 
Alaskan free state on Irish self-determin- 
ation lines. He is vastly disturbed over 
the wastefulness of the present hetero- 








Curry, of 





northern 


geneous administration of the 
outpost of Republican empire, and would 
cure it by turning everything, including 


the National Forests, over to the resi- 
dents. Indeed, the cares of colonial 
empire have borne so heavily on this tule 
statesman that he has neglected some 
reforms that he might accomplish by 
personal action, without the aid or con- 
sent of Congress in general. Quite inad- 
vertently, no doubt, his son draws $2,240 
as clerk of the committee on territorial 
affairs, of which Dad is chairman; a 
daughter gets $1,440 as clerk and Nephew 
Peterson 1S opposite $2,230 on the Con- 
gressional payroll. ‘The New York Even- 

ig World asserts that the quid pro quo 
activities of all three consist of facilely 
signing the payroll twice a month. Yet 
this family attachment to the public 
funds may not be an unmixed evil. It 
is well known that many able statesmen 
have their powerful thoughts diverted 
from public affairs by the sordid worry 
of making both ends meet. With $5,g10 
of easy money added to the domestic 
pecuniary pool a statesman may wax 
great beyond the limitation of the nig- 
gardly stipend of $7,500 plus stationery, 
and twenty cents a mile for 3,250 miles 
both ways every time Congress adjourns. 
After all, what is a few thousand dollars 
alongside of a five-brllion-dollar soldier 
bonus? Speaking of the bonus reminds 
me that Congress voted down a resolution 
to lop off the $240 bonus to the family 
circle clerks and all the rest. 

With the exce ption of Representative 
Nolan, of San Francisco, who has thriftily 
placed his wife and her sister on his soft- 
snap salary list at $2,240 each, not omit- 
ting the bonus, other California House 
members are lacking in realization of the 
domestic comforts and spacious peace of 
mind that accrue from workless jobs at 
the public expense. In Mr. Nolan’s case, 
it should be remembered that he is the 

Conlinued on page 76 
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The first ferry crossing was encountered on the Umpqua river, at the site of an early outpost of the Hudson Bay Company 


Two Motor Vagabonds in Oregon 


Their “New Way to California’ Included Ferry Crossings and 
Rides on River Steamers, But They Made It Through 


¥ ET’S go to California by 
a new way,” remarked 
the Doctor. 
We were just then in 
Portland, Oregon; the time 
mid-August; and we were about to start 
home in the Doctor’s new second-hand car. 
“But there isn’t any,” I objected. “The 
only way is straight down the Pacific 
Highway across the Siskiyous to the Sac- 
ramento valley. Of course, you could 
branch off at Grant’s Pass in southern 
Oregon to Crescent City and down that 
way, but it isn’t the orthodox thing to do; 
and there just isn’t any other road.” 
The Doctor, however, was not to be 
dissuaded. He had pioneer blood in his 
veins. One of his uncles had been a Forty- 
niner, had hobnobbed with miners and 
Umpqua Indians (delicious name!), and 
written a book about it all, at that very 
momentinthe Doctor’sgrip; and though 
the Doctor himself had been on the 
Coast only nine months, he had all 
the buoyant disregard of bugaboos 
that characterizes the true son 
of the Far West. Moreover, 
he was keen for a sight of 
that green Umpqua country. 
“Look here,” he said, 
spreading out some tire 
icompany’s map of Ore- 
gon showing alleged 
automobile roads, ‘““This 
map gives a road down 
the Oregon coast from 
Coos bay straight into 
California. Wecan quit 
the highway up here in 
middle Oregon, don’t 
you see, run plumb west 
to the ocean at Marsh- 


By Charles Francis Saunders 


Author of: The Paradox of the Desert 


field—see here’s Marshfield, seems like 
some place—and connect up with that 
coast road. It looks good to me.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “you don’t see any- 
thing humorous in taking advice about 
roads from the literature of a concern 
whose business is to sell as many tires as 
it can.” 

I laid a withering emphasis on tires; 
but the Doctor ignored the sarcasm and 
held a straight course ahead. 

“We'll take a frying pan and a little 
tin kettle for boiling water and camp 














The Doctor's new second-hand car, and its owner peeling spuds 


for a roadside mulligan 


out every night. We'll live off 
the country at prices close to 


nature—eggs and milk and 
mutton chops, green peas 


and peaches, that sort of thing. 
I’ll sleep in the car—the seats can be 
fixed like a Pullman berth; there’s only 
room for one, but you can take your 
blankets and sleep outside. You like 
fresh air.” 
“All right,” said I, “it’s your car.” 
We made an early start next morning 
and purred southward through scenes that 


‘reminded us of Pennsylvania or Virginia. 


Black and white Holsteins chewed the cud 
in the river meadows and across the fields 
came sweet odors of red clover and tim- 
othy hay. It was a land of alternating 
greenwood and clearing; of yellow stubble 
where grain had been; of worm-fences and 
apple orchards and big red barns and hop- 
driers. There were neat white farm- 
houses with bay windows ‘and red 
geraniums in tin cans on the porch 
railings. 
That night we camped by the 
grassy roadside, and were 
lulled to sleep by the unc- 
tuous grunting of a pig 
beyond the fence. The 
next morning we _ hap- 
pily cooked our mush 
over a ‘bit of camp fire 
and took up our 
journey. 
At a village with the 
inept name of Drain we 
left the highway and 
struck westward toward 
the coast. Nobody of 
whom we inquired pro- 
fessed any knowledge 
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of or manifested the least interest in 
the roads of that out-of-the-way region. 
The Coos bay mail, to be sure, went by 
tht route, so presumably we could too. 
As to what came after Coos bay, it might 
be the deluge—no one seemed to care. 
Anvhow, the road we entered was guar- 
anteed to deliver us at the Umpqua; and 
following it through many vagaries of 
narrowness, roughness, tortuousness and 
steepness, we came at sunset in sight of 
the river of our desire, flowing tranquilly 
seaward between a green prairie and a 
fir-clad mountain. We camped for the 
night under an apple tree and by the 
waning light the Doctor fished out his 
ancestral volume and declaimed from it 
the account of his uncle’s adventures in 
the vicinity in the ’50s, when the only 
inhabitants were Indians and the French 
factor of the Hudson Bay Company. 

After a good nine hours of reposeful 
oblivion we wakened in a dense fog which 
cleared away as we finished breakfast; 
and the sun was shining in its moist 
Oregon way as we drove into Scotts- 
burg, a rambling hamlet of one street 
claiming the honor of being the second 
oldest settlement in the state. Its one 
store was started sixty years ago by 
old “Si” Haddon, who had been a miner 
in California, washing out thirty dollars 
a day and starving to death for want of a 
square meal; so he left for the prairies of 
the Umpqua where vegetables could be 
erown and salmon everlastingly caught. 
The storekeeper proved to be old Si’s son, 
who, with two or three loungers and the 
county ferryman, came out on the porch 
to learn what strange adventure brought 
us into town. 


A Fe.ry Adventure 

Here we had our first experience with an 
Oregon ferry, to which our car was in- 
ducted down a twenty-five per cent grade 
leading to the landing. From this to the 
flat-boat that served as a ferry-boat, two 
parallel planks, a foot wide and a yard or 
so apart, were laid like a skeletonized 
gangway. It isa fashion they have in the 
West of economically bridging gulches 
and the minor sort of chasms; and not 
having been brought up to the tight rope, 
the car wobbled at a critical point and 
dropped off with an ominous bang. Luck- 
ily the tide was at a stage that caused the 
drop to be a short one, and a super-spurt 
inaugurated by the Doctor, who was at 
the wheel, brought the car somehow on 
board. It was a charming, old-fashioned 
transit—the ferryman, a giant of a fellow 
with a stubbly beard and an obvious taste 
for navy plug, pulling us leisurely across 
by a rope connected with an overhead 
cable. The water rippled musically 
against our broadside as we leaned on the 
rail of the boat, enjoying the view down 
the shadowy river, which here winds 
through a primeval solitude with a Feni- 
more Cooperish smack to it. It would 
1ave been quite in keeping for Natty 
Bumppo to have stepped out of the woods 
and leaning contemplatively on his rifle 
to have started a monologue. 

Our road was now for several miles a 
stiff climb through a virgin forest, Douglas 
fr and cedar predominating, and so dense 
that the daylight with difficulty pene- 
trated it. The underbrush was as thick 
as a tropic jungle—a glorious tangle of 
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huckleberry, blackberry, Oregon grape, 
rhododendron, salal, vancouveria and 
bracken. Wayside banks were luxuriant 
with delicate, black-stemmed maiden- 
hair, everywhere over the forest floor the 
clustered fronds of deer- and sword-ferns 
gushed up in fountain-like masses of 
green. Not infrequently some cascading 
brook would come singing down from the 
upper heights and, crossing our road, drop 
in charming waterfalls to the blue depths 
below, across which were dreamy vistas to 
other fir-clad ranges drenched with fog- 
wrack with fitful gleams of sunlight strik- 
ing through. After mile upon mile of this 
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The road led through a virgin forest of 


fir, cedar and spruce 


we would come on a clearing with fields of 
stocky corn, dairy cattle in green pastures, 
a creamery or a cheese factory, a farm 
house or two with their barns and silos, 
and sometimes a little steepled school- 
house. Then into the greenwood again. 

So traveling we overtook a man afoot 
carrying a gun. As a matter of form we 
inquired if we were on the right road for 
California. 

“California?” he replied, looking us 
over curiously, as if we were a new va- 
riety of animal. “Well, people do go this 
way sometimes; but you know there aint 
no road after you get to Allegany, on here 
a piece; then you've got to ship your ma- 
chine on a boat and go twenty mile that 
way down the Coos river to Marshfield. 
Makes it kind of inconvenient.” 

The Doctor never gives up without a 
fight, so he drew out his trump card, the 
cherished tire company map. 

“But this map,” he said insinuatingly, 


“e 4 
shows a continuous road all the way to 
Marshfield.” 

“That don’t make it so,” returned the 
man doggedly. “You see, what you fel- 
lows ought ’ave done wasn’t to have come 
this here way at all. You’d ought ’ave 
kept on through Drain to Roseburg, see, 
and then you’d have had an all-right road 
to Marshfield and on down the coast.” 

“And this boat business,” we said, “how 
often does one go?” 

Search him; mebbe we'd have to wait a 
day, mebbe more; but didn’t we see, we 
were in wrong this way; what we’d ought 
’ave done wasn’t to have come, etc., etc. 


“Too Big for the Boat” 


It was very discouraging. Those twenty 
miles of chilly water seemed to our sad- 
dened fancy a veritable sea of troubles, 
upon whose shore we pictured ourselves 
parked and scanning day after day the 
foggy waters for sight of a chance boat, 
which, after all, might not be big enough 
to take the car, or whose profiteering 
skipper would be for mulcting us to an un- 
conscionable tune. However, having 
come so far we must see the business 
through; so we proceeded in some de- 
jection, to find on arriving at the dreaded 
Allegany that the boat—a little gasoline 
affair engagingly named the Millicoma— 
left regularly every morning to pick up 
milk and odds and ends of freight from 
the river ranches and would transport us 
for a consideration to terra firma at 
Marshfield. We took no chances of get- 
ting left and camped on the wharf. 

We were up at dawn and after a hasty 
breakfast bent our energies to pushing our 
conveyance aboard. It nearly queered 
the trip by proving, small as it was, too 
big for the wretched little boat. After an 
agonizing moment, however, the skipper 
bethought him of a scow near by, held in 
reserve for emergencies. This was brought 
and lashed alongside the Millicoma, when 
we were triumphantly shoved aboard and 
a piece of wood nailed to the deck behind 
our wheels to keep us from rolling into the 
river. To the tooting of a whistle and the 
waving of hands we cleared the dock 
and chugged away in a drizzle of fog. 

The Coos is here a narrow canal-like 
stream, hemmed in by forest descending 
grimly to the water’s edge, with occa- 
sional openings of native prairie or of man- 
made clearing utilized for truck raising 
and dairying. Each ranch has its little 
boat-landing, where through the mist we 
would descry ghostly cans of milk or 
blurred crates of apples, tomatoes, string- 
beans or what not, trustfully set for us to 
run in and gather them up. In our voy- 
age of twenty miles we zigzagged back and 
forth to touch at thirty-three such places; 
and it was an exhilarating sight to see our 
deck-hand, without waiting to make the 
boat fast, leap agilely ashore, sling three 
or four eighty-pound milk-cans deftly 
aboard, and then jump after them him- 
self, while the pilot, like Jim Bludso, 
“held her nozzle agin’ the bank”’ till the 
last can hit the deck. He was also an 
adept at detecting letters in chinks of the 
wharf left for mailing and in catching com- 
missions shouted to him from the bank, as 
for a plug of tobacco or a few postage 
stamps to be delivered on the return trip. 

Altogether a pleasant interlude in our 
motoring was this inland voyage, to which 
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the white fog added a flavor of mystery. 
Up through it the straight spires of the 
firs on the hills thrust themselves, making 
a phantasmal ragged sky-line, above 
which as the morning advanced a silvery 
smudge of sun winked a watery eye inter- 
mittently. An autumnal touch to the 


scene was given by the scarlet foliage of 


the lovely vine-maple brightly streaking 
the greenery of the banks—a touch rein- 
force d by the chill ir off the watcr and 
distilled from the fog. Marshfield proved 
to be the metre polis of tha t coast, its 1m- 
portance enhanced by being the terminus 
of a railway line from the interior. Au- 
tomobiles crowded the curbs of the two or 
three Is were load- 
ing and discharging a dozen wharves, 
creameries and salmon canneries snorted 
steam, and sawmills hummed. Lumber, 
indeed, is the big business of the 
and the blight of it was pronounced 1n the 
surrounding country. In the denuded 
hillsides and gaunt blackened trunks of 
hre-swept areas we read the probable fu- 
ture of the magnificent forest through 
which we had been driving. 


busine Ss streets, Vess¢ 


place, 


Green Caravansaries 


As we fared southward the graver 
drapery of the tall dark firs, cedars and 
Sitka spruces were relieved here and there 
by the cheerier tones of the red-trunked 
madronos, the bright-leaved maples and 
the silvery tan-bark oaks. Real English 
daisies twinkled in the wayside turf 
Burns’ “crimson tippet flower’”—which 
is now a naturalized wildling of the Pacific 
Northwe st, as is that other darling of the 
English countryside, the — foxglove. 
Through this silent twilight our 
road wound like a narrow alley, giving us 
many a stiff climb and breezy coast, out 
little car rolling and bounding like a ship 


wot rd 


atsea. Then the trees would thin out and 
we would be running upon. bracken, 
downs. On such a stretch, one day, a 


band of several hundred bleating sheep 
on their way to market disputed the road 
with us, beside a surf-washed shore as 
lonely as Crusoe’s, beyond which rocky 
islets protruded from the waters like 
broken teeth of old ocean’s jaw. And 
always, upon the breast of the sea, some- 
times close to land, sometimes withdrawn 
to the horizon, a bank of fog lay sullenly 
like some crouching thing biding its 
chance to spring at the enemy sun and 
wipe him from the sky. 

The French speak of lodging outdoors 
as putting up at the sign of the Beautiful 
Star; but the Spaniards have an expression 
better befitting our case on that fog- 
drenched coast—d 


dormir a cortinas verdes 
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that is, sleeping behind green curtains. 
At dusk we would stop the car in some 
roadside nook roofed over with the inter- 
lacing spray of hemlock branches, corri- 
dored with columnar firs, and carpeted 
with mosses and oxalis, open our beds and 
drop off to sleep. Supper we would have 
had an hour or two before, for we liked to 
finish the day with a leisurely postpran- 
dial drive in the sunset light and free from 
hampering thoughts of culinary labors to 
come. Moreover, this plan made us inde- 
pendent of water at the camping spot, 
our canteen supply being sufficient for the 
needs of breakfast and our modest—very 
toilets. Insect life, so often a 
disturber of outdoor slumber, was never 
obtrusive. Once, as we spread our 
blankets, we found ourselves unexpectedly 
in the midst of an excited host of ants; but 
they proved of an angelic pattern with 


m« de st 


wings, and betook themselves to clumsy 
flight. Occasionally some songless mos- 
quitoes looked in on us but apathetically, 


and a few slaps would discourage them. 
Hospitable green caravansaries where 
never a cent was charged, you have made 
Oregon forever a new song in our mouths. 

Our roadside meals, by the by, were 


quite a lark. No man lives in the West 
long without learning a bit of cooking. 


He has to. In Portland we discovered 
in a grocery store a wonderful breakfast 
dish, a new sort of oatmeal, which could 
be cooked in two minutes. You simply 
boil some water, stir in the meal, let it 
cook the aforesaid 120 seconds, and there 
you are, as advertised. Into this while 
cooking we would drop a handful or so of 
raisins. ‘The advantage of the raisins is 
that they are nutritious, take the place of 
and the fishing for them with your 
relieves the monotony which, it 
must be confessed, attends porridge un- 
adorned. Some sort of fresh fruit and a 
cup of chocolate completed a sufficient 
meal fora morning with no more strenuous 
exercise in prospect than bumping about 
in the At noon, boiled potatoes, 
fried tomatoes and mutton chops, or, per- 
haps, fresh salmon—Oregon specializes in 
sheep and salmon, you know—polished 


sugar 


spoon 


Car. 


off with a quart of milk purchased at some , 


For supper, a mulli- 
A stew of 


wayside creamery. 


What 


gan. is a mulligan? 

all the scraps in camp, ordinarily; but 
ours were mulligans de /uxe, made by 
emptying into the skillet a can of 
beans, an equal quantity of corn (either 


fresh or tinned), a tomato or two, and 
whatever left-over nubbins we had of stale 
bread. This we heated over the camp 
fire, and at the moment of serving we 
dropped into it, for a crowning touch of 
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lusciousness, a big lump of butter. Such 
meals averaged forty cents apiece for 
the two of us; and we rarely spent over ian 
hour in preparing and eating them. 

Daily there was a river to be crossed by 
ferry —always a poetic event. Beautiful 
rivers they were, pulsating to the tide, 
their tranquil depths picturing in reverse 


the forest fringe of the shores. ‘The very 
names of those Oregon rivers carry a 


flavor of romance—the Umpqua, the Co- 
quille, the Chetco, the Rogue. The last 
is Oregon’s Pactolus, fairly paved with 
gold, they say, if you could only get at it. 
It empties by a wide mouth into the Pa- 
cific at Gold Beach, a little fishing resort 
beloved of flannel-shirted anglers who 
tent on the beach and go trolling for 
thirty- and forty-pound chinooks with 
rod and reel, and catch them too. It was 
the ferries, moreover, that afforded us 
almost our only opportunity to talk to 
human kind. Hour after hour we would 
thread the silent woods, conscientiously 
sounding the horn, and meet never a soul. 
To be sure, one afternoon we came plump 
upon a gang of men building a new bridge 

how puny their axe strokes sounded in 
that vast solitude! to carry our road 
across a deep gully. There being no de- 
tour provided, there was nothing for it 
but to wait until the job was finished and 
to thank our stars that we had not arrived 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings. 


Out of the Woods 


A few miles before reaching the south- 
ern line of the State, we ran out of the 
woods and crossed the Chetco at Brook- 
ings in a driving rain. The country now 
flattened out to a ribbon of cattle-dotted 
pasture lands running between the foot of 
the mountains and the sea’s edge, where 
the surf swirled about jagged rocks and 
gnawed at a beach strewn with driftwood 
and sawmill litter. The road had turned 
fairly good, and we passed undramatically 
into California at a wayside post bearing 
the name of that State on one side and 
Oregon on the other. At Eureka, inter- 
esting to the literary pilgrim as a scene of 
Bret Harte’s early editorial labors, a raw 
lowering night overtook us, which we 
spent snugly enough in a little municipal 
auto-camp considerately supplied with 
shelter sheds and cook-ovens under cover. 
In the morning we assessed Oregon’s 
damages to the little car. We had two 
broken springs, two side curtains gone, 
three tires brought to the verge of col- 
lapse, and the self-starter in a state of 
unconsciousness. 

But we had come to 
new way. 


California by 
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The Fall of the House of Bowers 


VEN in these days an income of a 
million a year is not common. 
Who, after enjoying the receipt 


of a million a year for many 
years, would expect to spe nd_ his 
declining days in an almshouse? Yet such 


was the fate of Mrs. Alexander Bowers, 
better known in her days of prosperity as 
“Mrs. Sandy Bowers,” owner of one of the 
richest mines on the Comstock lode and 
Mansion, in its day the finest 
between St. Louis and San 


of Bowers’ 
residence 
Francisco. 

Sandy Bowers was a Missourian who 
crossed the plains in the early *5os and 
was operating a placer rocker in Gold Hill 
when the discove ry of the great Comstock 
lode caused him to take up ten feet of the 
ground in his vicinity as a quartz mining 
location. It was 
ground, even for those days when the 
usual claim was 200 feet in length (1500 
feet is the present allowance), but he 
joined this with ten feet belonging to 
Mrs. Alex Cowan, and at the same time 
linked his life with hers in matrimony. 
This was the third matrimonial venture 
for the lady. Her first had been ten 
years before when, as Eily Orrum, an 
unsophisticated Scotch lassie, she had 
left her native highlands to become the 
bride of Stephen Hunter who brought her 
to America and settled with the Mormons 
at Salt Lake. Polygamy appealed to 
Hunter but not to her, and they sep- 
arated. Three years later she became the 
wife of Alexander Cowan and with him 
followed Orson Hyde and his Mormon 
contingent to Washoe Valley, Nevada. 
When it became apparent that the Gen- 
tiles were about to win the struggle for 
supremacy in that region and Brigham 
Young recalled Hyde, Cowan followed his 
leader back to Utah, but his wife pre- 
ferred to stay on the ranch. 


The Golden Flood 


When the miners came to Gold Hill, 
Irs. Cowan opened a boarding-house there 
for them, spending part of the year on her 
ranch and part running the boarding- 
house. It was as one of her boarders that 
Sandy first came to her notice. Whatever 
afinity drew her toward him, it was not 
his terary ability. 
“| kin read print, 


7 


»? said he, “in a way; 


Author of: The Bandit Who 


an infinitesimal bit of 


By John L. Considine 


Became Sheriff, etc. 


but all the writin’ | kin do is to write my 
name, and I reckon it would have been a 
damned sight better for me if I hadn’t 
been able to do that.” ‘This was after he 
became wealthy enough to make his 
endorsement on a friend’s note worth 
while. 

It was soon after their marriage that the 
Bowers’ mine began to produce its extra- 
ordinary riches, affording them for six or 
seven years an income of $75,cco a month, 
or at the rate of $9c0,cco a year. The 
Bowers, grown suddenly opulent, decided 
on building a magnificent mansion on 


Mrs. Bowers’ land in Washoe Valley. 
lhey also planned an extended tour of the 
Old World as a means of familiarizing 


themselves with the manners and customs 
of the wealthy into whose ranks circum- 
stances had forced them. Another reason 
for the European tour was that many of 
the furnishings for the proposed mansion 
must be bought abroad to be in keeping 
with their new station and the amounts 
they were prepared to lavish. They had 
searched the San I rancisco stores, but 
without finding much to their taste. It 
was related of Mrs. Bowers that when 
she was looking about for mirrors in the 
best of the San Francisco stores she was 
shown a glass of the de sired size. 

“Wee I. how much for it?” she inquired. 

“The price is $75, madam.” 

“Have ye no onything higher than 
that?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the quick- 
witted clerk, ‘‘we have some elegant 
French plate on the next floor with a 
beautiful gilt frame, but it has just 
arrived and is not yet unpacked. I shall 
be glad to show it if you can wait a few 
minutes.” 

Mrs. Bowers assented. When the 
clerk returned for his customer, she went 
with him to the next floor where the same 
mirror had been dusted and cleaned for 
another inspection. Mrs. Bowers gazed 
on it with satisfaction. In answer to her 
inquiry about the price, the clerk replied: 

‘Two hundred and fifty dollars, 
madam.” 


She ordered it shipped at once to 
Washoe City. 

Sandy wanted to give his friends and 
fellow miners a token of his esteem for 
them before he crossed the Atlantic, so 

he gave a banquet in the International 
Hotel at Virginia City, to which every one 
in the region was invited. Champagne 
flowed like water, and Sandy was asked 
to respond to the toast “Our Host.”” He 
responded about as follows: 

“T’ve been in this yer country amongst 
the fust that come here. I’ve had power- 
ful good luck, and I’ve got money to 
throw at the birds. Thar aint no chance 
for a gentleman to spend his coin in this 
country, and thar aint nothin’ much to 
see, so me and Mrs. Bowers is agoin’ to 
Yurrup to take in the sights. One of the 


great men of the country was in this 
region a while back. That was Horace 
Greeley. | seen him and he didn’t look 


like no great shakes. Outside of him the 
only great men i ve seen in this country 
is Governor Nye and Old Winnemucea. 
Now me and Mrs. Bowers is agoin’ to 
Yurrup to see the Queen of England and 
the other great men of them countries, 
and I hope you Il all join in and drink 
Mrs. Bowers’ health. ‘Thar’s plenty of 
champagne and money aint no object.” 


At Large in Europe 


On the way across the Atlantic, the 
custom of forming a pool and betting on 
the ship’s run for each day was observed, 
and Sandy’s sporting instinct led him to 
subscribe daily, but without 
Finally he interviewed the engineer below 
decks. ‘The ship had made 340 miles the 
previous day and Sandy, after slipping the 
man several shining twenties, asked him 
as to his opinion of the next day. The 
engineer answered that they would 
probably run under the mark of the 
previous day and make about 310 miles 
Sandy according'y marked up 308 miles 
as his guess. 

The run next day totaled 310 miles. 
Sandy appeared before the purser with a 
demand for the pool and was dumfounded 
at being refused. 

“‘How’s this?” de m: inded Sandy, with 
considerable heat. ‘‘Didn’t I guess with- 
in two miles of the mark?” 

Continued on page 65 


success. 
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The Hare and the Tortoise 


In Business the College Trained Woman Lags at the Start, 


F the public is not satisfied with 

the product the women’s colleges 

are turning out it does not say so 

at the cz ampus registration office. 
In defense of the present curriculum the 
president of one of the largest eastern 
colleges said: “Proof that our training ts 
desirable is shown in the enormously in- 
creased registration of students. Hun- 
dreds more apply than can be accepted. 
In fact, registration is closed for the class 
entering four years from now.” 

In other words, the colleges throughout 
the country are straining the academic 
machinery to its capacity to mould in 
Alma Mater’s image thousands of young 
women. Though Alma Mater’s image 
varies slightly with locality, the pattern in 
general is standard. 

I am a college woman myself, so that 
I believe in Alma Mater’s daughter. This 
sistership too allows me the privilege of 
seeing her faults. My observations are 
from the angle of one connected for three 
years with an employment agency sup- 
ported by college women in a large city 
for the purpose of placing college girls in 
business positions and in_ professional 
openings. 

In a year from the opening 
of the agency records proved 
that there were more employ- 
ers wanting college trained | 
women than there’ were 
women to take _ positions. 
This led the bureau to adopt 
the policy of registering also 
applicants “of the college 
type” whose education con- | 
stituted an equivalent, or | 
who offered exceptional busi- 
ness training. Let me say | 
here, that no two persons - 
agreed upon what was the 
equivalent of a college course. 

However, those interested in the agency 
had the opportunity to watch the girl 
with the diploma and her self-made sister 
race side by side toward business success. 
My observation was that during the 
first five years of the race the non-college 
girl had the best of it. The reason for 
this was that she was already familiar 
with the ground. The four years that 
her sister devoted to campus activities 
constituted for the self-made girl a pro- 
bation term in the occupation she had 
chosen. In case that at the age of twenty- 
two she had failed to find her niche, she 
at least had found out what she didn’t 
want and had no talent for 

Taking her first job, on the other hand, 
required of the college girl considerable 
adjustment from the ideal atmosphere of 
the university halls to the highly com- 
petitive world of business. Its task 


masters “be found were harder than she 
had imagined. Moreover, she realized 
prized 


that her education contained 








average girl?” 


But Wins the Race 
By Harriet Houghton 


alarming gaps. Flunking “‘math”’ could be 
borne easily and entailed no loss of prestige. 
Getting fired from her job entailed ridi- 
cule and the loss of her pay envelope. 

Employers have given these reasons for 
the occasional times they fire college girls: 
as stenographers they can not spell; their 
speed in taking dictation, and in trans- 
scribing, is below the commercial stan- 
dard. Editors complain that they are 
untrained in the mechanical end of 
editorial work and are inaccurate proof 
readers. Business houses state that they 
regard clerical work as ‘‘beneath them.” 
Newsp: pers employi ing them as reporters 
complain of so many errors in point of 
view that the wise girl manages to forget 
her college degree to save herself the 
trouble of living it down. 

It requires from three to five years for 
the college educated girl to supplement 
her training. Sometimes it takes longer. 
But she is very much awake at the end of 
that period. 


legiate training. Yes, there is. College 

women are awake to this. There is 

feeling on the part of alumnae who 

have been through the mill that the 
education for which they have sacrificed 
four years is linked too securely to the 
past and too insecurely to the present and 
future. This group points to universities 
where laboratory work is done in the fac- 
tory or department store under actual 
business conditions as pointing the way 
toward reform. 

I hope earnestly that this contest 
brings out this point upon which the 
public, the student, and often the colleges 
are befuddled. The collegiate work done 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree does not 
equip its holder for the economic struggle. 
She must secure technical training—and 
under this head I include low-salaried 
apprentice position taken ‘“‘to learn the 
business” —before she can “‘cash in” on 
her diploma. Even the profession of 
teaching does not welcome the neophyte 
without normal-school training. ‘lhe 
business girl must acquire stenography, 
salesmanship or accountancy. ‘The social 
worker must devote a year to special 

work before she is fitted for 
a job. In other words the 





ISS HOUGHTON’S paper was awarded 
second prize by the judges in the com- 
petition for the best answers to the question: 
“Is a college education of real value to the 
The essay winning third prize 
will be published in the October issue. 
—The Editors. 


college girl is in the same fix 
that the college man was in 
before the technical courses 
now connected with most of 
our universities, threw him 
the life-line 

The way out for the girl 
who can not afford this ad- 
ditional year of training 1s 
plain. She should give two 
years to college where she will 
derive benefit from the col- 








In the second five years of economic 
struggle she begins to outdistance her 
non-college sister. She gets the high 
salaried position away from competitors 
because she has courage, and has learned 
to use in her business life the initiative 
she developed on the college basket-ball 
team. Her mind is fresher. She has 
escaped falling in a rut because of her 
broadened outlook on life. 

Statistics unfortunately are unavailable 
by which we may judge the final lap of 
the race. I pick the college woman as 
winner because I have seen her so many 
times victorious. The collegiate occu- 
pational bureaus operating in nine of our 
large cities base on their experience in 
“selling” college brains to the business 
world their conviction that college trained 
brains win. The statistics that are 
available prove that college women 
attain a high degree of success in the field 
of business and earn excellent salaries. 

Now I am going to answer the question 
of whether or not there is waste in col- 


lege life and acquire all the 

cultural background she will 
need; then she should enter one of the 
many good technical schools where she 
will be fitted for the economic struggle. 
If she must scrap something, scrap two 
years of culture. Culture may be acquired 
in any of our large cities by one who 
seeks it, or even through the correspon- 
dence school. Languages can be learned 
in the home from the phonograph. 

The case the Editor cites of the girl who 
spent six years preparing for a job that 
she quit after six weeks to marry, opens 
up a lot of questions. One of them 1s: 
does marriage necessarily preclude pro- 
fessional work? Moreover, until this 
girl’s life has been lived it is impossible to 
judge whether or not her six years devoted 
to highly specialized training has been a 
waste. Certainly it is an insurance to her 
in case the family finances meet disastef 
as family fortunes occasionally do. In 
an employment office the saddest sigh: t of 
all is the middle-aged woman suddenly 
widowed who must earn money and who 
has no training to offer. (Cont'd on page 59) 
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bating Three The representatives of the striking railroad 
Pies When Only shop employes submitted to the Labor 
Board a budget showing that the average 
Two Are Baked , Sid! é g 
American family should have an income of 
about $2500 a year in order to live with a reasonable degree 
of comfort. The items in that budget undoubtedly were 
moderate; an income of $200 a month certainly will not 
allow any family of four or five persons to indulge in great 
luxury. And of course, earnings of this size should not be 
confined to the railroad men. In the America of our dreams 
every family would have a minimum income of $200 a 
month. But this degree of universal material comfort must 
at present remain a dream because unfortunately the pro- 
posed minimum earnings multiplied by twenty-five million 
American families exceed the total national income by fifty per 
cent, 
The sum of twenty-five hundred dollars represents a 
certain quantity of goods and services, of groceries, meats 
and movies, of suits, underwear and castor oil, of houses, 
Victrolas, automobiles and doctor’s prescriptions. America 
does not at present produce enough to give each family 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of goods per annum. 
The productive capacity and the transportation facilities to 
supply every one with the minimum requirements outlined 
by the railroad workers do not exist. And it is idle talk to 
set up a general minimum standard of living when it is 
physically impossible to attain this standard. Until Henry 
produces the Fords and John D. supplies the gasoline in 
quantities two or three times larger than the present out- 
put, millions of American 








in Europe and Asia in competition with similar cars produced 
in similar factories abroad with much cheaper labor. 
Wouldn’t his profits and the wages of his employes shrink 
like the value of the German mark? 

Well, that’s exactly the situation in which the American 
farmer and the American miner have been for many years. 
They had to sell thirty to forty per cent of their output 
abroad because the home market could not take it all, and 
the foreign markets set the price for the. entire output. 

When we were importing crude oil two years ago and 
talking of an embargo on exports, the industry was booming, 
profits and wages were high. Now we are seeking export 
markets, stocks are piling up, profits and wages are low. 

You haven’t heard of any strikes among the copper 
miners. They are glad to have a bare living because their 
export market has been literally shot to pieces. 

The only way the cotton growers could survive financially 
when the export market failed was by cutting their output 
almost in half. 

These examples indicate that that half of America’s 
population which must sell a large part of its output on the 
world market has had its income held down by the low 
standard of living, the low purchasing power and the low 
prices prevailing in Europe and Asia. 

The real problem confronting America, therefore, is not 
the protection of the industrial population by high tariffs, 
but rather the discovery of ways and means to make the 
primary producer, the farmer, the miner and the lumber- 
man, permanently prosperous. When the farmer, the miner 

and the lumberman are 





families will have to get 
along without autos of their 
own. 


U U 
The Root of America’s 
Real Problem 


The wealth of any country 
depends upon three factors: 
Its natural resources, the 
rate at which they are 
exploited and the number 
of inhabitants sharing in 
the product. We’ve got the 
resources, the productive 
capacity and a compara- 
tively small number of in- 
habitants among whom the 
product is to be divided. 
Why then, in the name of 
the sacred codfish, are so 
many of us constantly down 
to bedrock? 

Suppose Henry Ford 
were compelled, year in and 











prosperous as they were in 
1919, the industrial part of 
the Nation will have both 
hands full trying vainly to 


supply their wants and 
everybody will be happy. 
U U 


High Duties Versus 
Real Statesmanship 


How can the American 
farmer and miner be made 
permanently prosperous? 
Not by a tariff on the im- 
portation of commodities 
like wheat, corn, cotton and 
copper, of which America 
has a vast exportable sur- 
plus. It can be done either 
by an enormous increase in 
the foreign demand, a de- 
mand sufficiently strong to 
absorb the surplus at high 
prices, or by cutting down 
production until a shortage 








year out, to sell thirty to 
forty per cent of his output 





The Patient Must Not Die—He Hasn't Paid His Bills 


The Piulce of the West 


drives the price up. 


Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 
A drastic increase in the 































_s > é ’ 
This is neither the prize-winner ata live-stock show nor a snow 


peak by moonlight. It's merely Secretary of the Navy 
Denby receiving a typical Hawaiian welcome at 


Honolulu on his tour round the world 


a fully paci 
a decreasing 


To 


world price of our surplus products requires 
fied, tranquil and harmonious Europe plus 
birth rate and an increasing standard ot living in Asia. 
bring about such a condition will require years. 

Reduction in the output of our primary industries will 
require national and state regulation on such a scale that the 
result will be equivalent to state socialism. Russia tried 
that experiment with disastrous results. 

Hence it should be the object of our statesmen, having 
grasped the nature of the fundamental economic problem, to 
widen the international markets for the output of American 
farms and mines by taking the initiative in every feasible 
effort to pacify the hysterical world. 

When the farmer and the miner are prosperous, the prob 
lem of the industrial worker will be solved. 


U U 


According to our Washington correspon- 
dent, the reorganization scheme advocated 
by President Harding has been pigeon- 
holed and will continue to accumulate 
dust indefinitely. We do not share the correspondent’s 
optimistic faith. So long as Albert Fall is Secretary of the 
Interior, just so long will he await a favorable opportunity to 
get control over the National Forests. Right now he is 
sleeping with one eve open waiting for the chance, ready to 
have the reorganization scheme with its transfer of the 
Forest Service to his department rushed through Con- 
The prize is too valuable to be given up after the 
first futile attempt. 

But Fall won’t get the Forests. Public opinion, a watch- 
ful, suspicious press and the belligerent farm bloc are on 
guard. Merely a serious effort to bring about the transfer 
will split the Cabinet, arouse furious opposition in Congress 
and wreck the Harding Administration. Probably the 
situation after the November elections will be still less 
propitious for a surprise attack on the forces of conservation. 
Nevertheless the situation will bear watching. 


Fire is Not the 
Worst Enemy 
of Our Forests 


Press. 


‘The Pulse of the West 
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Five Hundred 
Millions for 


Water Power 


The voters of California will have to decid 
in November whether they want the stat: 
government to go into the hydroelectrj 
power business on a large scale. The 
will be asked to vote for or against a measure to create; 
water and power board, at the same time authorizing thi 
board to issue a total of half a billion dollars’ worth of bond 
secured by the credit and the taxing power of the state 
Round this initiative measure the fight now rages and it 
din may be heard far bevond the boundaries of the Golde 
state. 

xcept for the war operations of the United States, neithe 
Congress nor any state, county or city has ever been aske 
to authorize a bond issue of half a billion. It exceeds ever 
the Panama Canal construction in financial magnitude an 
for this reason alone deserves more than local attention. 

The measure saw the light of day full grown, complete 
even unto its beard. Before its appearance the public never 
heard a word about it; it was not drawn in response t 
universal clamor or to correct intolerable abuses. To this 
day the precise origin of the measure, the identity of th 
men who planned it, of the attorneys who drew it, th 
motives of those who put up the money to have it placed o 
the ballot and to pay for favorable propaganda, are more or 
less hidden and obscure. The opposition, of course, con- 
sists principally of the established private power companies 
and their affiliations. 

The backers of the measure did not trust the state legis. 
lature. Therefore they caused the measure to be placed on 
the ballot as an amendment to the constitution, hoping thus 
to place the water and power board created by the measure 
beyond the control of the legislature and the state officials 
and give it a free hand in carrying on its work. 

Summarized very briefly, the proposed constitutional 
amendment authorizes the Governor of California to appoint 
a board of five members who are given full powers to spend 
five hundred million dollars on water and power projects, 
the output of these projects, both irrigation water and 
power, to be sold primarily to cities, counties and districts 
for distribution by the public. To accomplish these objects 
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the board is given power to condemn private property, to do 
evervihing considered necessary or convenient. 


U U 


What could a state board do today with 
half a billion to develop more irrigation 
and power projects in California? The 
state already has an excess of irrigated land 
for which settlers are required. It needs money to finance 
new settlers far more than it needs additional irrigation 
facilities. Also, through established channels funds are 
steadily flowing into new irrigation enterprises, but for the 
sientitic colonization of these new irrigation projects the 
wailable funds are totally inadequate. 

A similar situation exists in the hydroelectric field. While 
war demand plus two years of drouth created a temporary 
power shortage, public and private enterprises have in three 
vears enlarged the generating capacity to such an extent 
that at present there is a power surplus. 

The specific plans of the proposed board are not disclosed 
by the sponsors of the measure. Since the remunerative 
markets for hydroelectric power are already occupied, the 
board would either have to acquire existing utilities through 
condemnation, a process that would soon absorb the entire 
bond issue, or try to develop isolated, sparsely settled 
territory. Acquisition of existing utilities would be of no 
particular benefit to any one; development of water and 
power for isolated areas is a costly process and leads to heavy 
oss unless settlement is exceedingly rapid. The Recla- 
mation Service can tell a tale of disappointment and distress 
n the development of irrigated areas. 

Unless the sponsors of the measure can produce a detailed 
program of action applied to specific projects as was done in 
the case of the highway bond issues the voters of California 
will do well to cast their ballot against the measure. 


U U 


Demonstrating The huge Columbia Basin project contem- 
that Pull Really Plating the irrigation of 1,750,000 acres in 
central Washington through the diversion 
of the Pend d’Oreille river in Idaho by 
means of canals and tunnels of unprecedented length, has 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Puss with a pint of cream on her inside can't wear a more 
supremely satisfied expression than the beloved singer, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, at the moment when President von 
Kleinsmid of the University of Southern California 


bestowed the degree of doctor of music on her 


stolen a march on its southwestern rival, the Colorado River 
project. Despite tariff and bonus debates, the Senate put 
aside its urgent business long enough to pass a bill directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to cause an expert investigation 
of the project to be made and appropriating $100,000 for 
the necessary expenses. 

The project of regulating the Colorado river for irrigation 
and power purposes started five vears before the conception 
of the Columbia Basin project. The Colorado River project 
has had the backing of the Reclamation Service whereas 
this organization was lukewarm in its support of the 
Columbia Basin proposition, yet the northern crowd was 
the first to get the approval of the Senate. 

Which goes to show that the originator of the old saw 
“In Unity There is Strength” knew what he was talking 
about. In the Northwest Montana and Idaho, sources of 
the water supply for the Columbia Basin, did not attempt 
to block the efforts of their Washington neighbors; in the 
Southwest five states gave a life-like imitation of the table 
manners of Iowa’s greatest product whenever an effort was 
made to get the Colorado River project under way. 

Perhaps the southern scrappers will now adopt the methods 
of the northern conciliators, get together and put the project 
over by pulling one way instead of blocking every wheel. 


U U 


Before even one of the houses of Congress 
has voted on the Fordney tariff bill as a 
whole, the reaction against the extremely 
high duties proposed by the bill is begin- 
ning to show itself. Take the case of the almond schedule, 
for instance, perhaps the most bitterly contested tariff rate 
proposed for a Far Western product. 

Almond production is contined almost exclusively to 
California whose growers in the course of years succeeded in 
capturing the high-grade unshelled almond market of the 
country, taking it away from the cheaper Spanish almond 
Ly virtue of a better product. I ut the market for unshelled 
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Rates and 
the Consumer 
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Looking for a thrill? Go to any one of the five hundred curves on the road to the summit of Pike's Peak September 4th and watch 
the motor cars taking the turns on two wheels during the annual race which terminates at a height of nearly three miles. 
continuous grade and the numerous curves, the average time of the winner has been better than thirty-five miles an hour, indicating 


a speed of forty-five miles on many stretches. Colorado Springs druggists lay in an extra supply of nerve tonic before the race 


almonds is limited; they are sold principally during the 
holidays and the demand is easily satisfied. Shelled 
almonds used by confectioners, on the other hand, absorb a 
far larger tonnage and are sold the year round, the confec- 
tioners and candy-makers preferring the shelled almonds 
offered at the lowest price, of course. 

The profit produced by large-sized almonds sold in the 
shell for the holiday trade caused California ranchers and 
promoters to plant new almond orchards on an extensive 
scale. When part of this new acreage came into bearing, the 
output increased to such an extent that the unshelled almond 
market would not absorb it all. Therefore the California 
growers had to capture a part at least of the confectioners’ 
shelled almond trade or pull out their almond trees on 
thousands of acres. 

This capture, however, was not easy. Most of the 
shelled almonds are produced in Spain from trees scattered 
over the hillsides and receiving very little attention, thus 
holding the cost of the nuts to a low figure. Shelling is done 
by cheap labor and 
low ocean freights en- 
able Spain to lay down 
the shelled almond 
consignments in New 
York at a fraction of 
the cost the California 
grower incurs when he 
plants commercial or- 
chards on expensive 
land, handles the trees 
scientifically with 
costly labor and pays 
stiff freight rates to the 
Eastern markets. 

Considering the enor- 
mous rates imposed on 
dye materials, for in- 


FE 


stance, no one can 
blame the California 
almond growers in 


fighting for a duty of 15 cents a pound on shelled almonds 
in order to keep out the Spanish product and save their 
hides. The duty will increase the cost of almonds to the 
confectioners, of course, but the industry will be saved. 

But the consumer has not been consulted by the tariff 
makers, and the consumer has the final word. Already he 
is sitting up and taking notice. Says the Butte Miner, for 
instance: 

“Almonds, it is true, are hardly a necessity of life and 
most of us can get along without them, and that is what we 
ought to do when it is proposed through a tariff duty to make 
them cost three times as much as they can be imported for. 

“The only growers of this nut are confined to California, 
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A few of the zigzag turns negotiated by the contestants in the annual 
Pike's Peak motor race 
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and it is claimed that that state has had a great deal of 
favoritism shown to it under the pending bill, for the average 
protection on all California products reaches the enormous 
total of 150 per cent.” 

There is bound to be a violent reaction when the Fordne; 
tariff begins to deflate the average man’s pocketbook. It 
is well to keep in mind this inevitable reaction in construc 
ting the tariff schedules. 


U U 


No, friends, America is not yet over 
the Wild Spots crowded. Despite Henry’s increasing out- 
of the Far West Put, despite the billion spent on highways, 
there are still vast stretches where a man 
on horseback may travel for days through nature uncon- 
taminated by civilization. A month or two ago a hunter 
employed by the Biological Survey succeeded after a long 
effort in killing a grizzly bear weighing 1500 pounds and 
measuring 7 feet 3 inches from tip to tip. The grizzly had 
been hunted by _ the 
stockmen of the district 
for years, but without 
success. In his career 
he had killed live stock 
worth at least $25,000, 
choosing by preference 
cows with young calves. 
Of the cow the gour 
mand would eat only 
the udder; of the calf 
the stomach was his 
favorite dish. And he 
never came back to the 
carcass, making a fresh 
kill when his appetite 
returned. In one week 
he slew twelve head 
of cattle, including an 
1800-pound pure-bred 
Hereford bull. 

No, friends, not all the wild animals of the Far West are 
confined in the hand-fed open-air menageries of the national 
parks. The real wilderness still exists, but it can’t be 
reached on rubber tires over easy graveled roads. You'll 
need a saddle or a buckboard to reach the places where the 
grizzlies roam. 


How to Reach 


U U 


Crooked Oil 


Promoters and 
Your Savings 


If a slick salesman comes to your door it 
person or by mail trying to sell you 4 
bSccee saat 61 t? rT: os tg ce 
unit” or “lot” or “undivided interest 
or “oil purchase contract” in some entel- 
prise, syndicate or partnership ostensibly formed for the 
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purpose of making you rich through the discovery of oil on 
wild-cat land, tell him to go to hell. We are using this 
strong term advisedly and intentionally after examining 
dozens of come-on letters from oil promoters, after hearing 
the stories of scores of men and women cheated out of 
their hard-earned savings by the scoundrels and crooks 
that infest the fringe of the great petroleum industry. 

It seemed for a while that the blue-sky laws passed by 
most states would afford a fair measure of protection to the 
unsophisticated public. These laws regulated the issuance 
and sale of shares in stock companies and trust associations, 
the \wo recognized forms of uniting the resources of many 
people for carrying on a joint enterprise. But the crooks 
were able to circumvent the blue-sky law with the aid and 
advice of crooked lawyers. Instead of selling stock, they 
got round the necessity of submitting their enterprises to 
the expert scrutiny of the blue-sky commissioner by selling 
so-called ‘‘units” or ‘undivided interests” in the land itself, 
while others sold the land in small plots with the agreement 
that the buyer should share pro rata in the product of all 
wells drilled on the en- 
tire tract. 

This evasion of effec- 
tive state supervision 
has grown to such an 
extent that at least one 
large oil company is 
declining to buy the 
output of ‘‘syndicates” 
lucky enough to strike 
oil. Rather than figure 
out the proportion of 
the money due each 
one of hundreds of 
members of a syndi- 
cate, making out hun- 
dreds of checks and 
dealing with hur dreds 
of owners whose decis- 
ion has to be unani- 
mous, the oil company 
prefers to go without 
the oil. 

If a “unit” salesman 
comes round, show him 
the door; if the mail 
brings a circular offer- 
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The regular visit of the annual Philippine independence delegation has taken 
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The Nation must make sure that the reasonable demands 
of the workers in these basic industries are met. It has 
not done so in the case of the coal miners. It has 
allowed so many coal mines to be opened up that one-third 
of them and the miners operating them are continuously 
idle. This fundamental defect must and can be remedied 
by national action before compulsory methods can be used 
to get the coal out. If the operators can not reorganize 
the industry, then the Nation must do it for them. 

Transportation, on the contrary, is regulated even to the 
amount of smoke a locomotive may emit. Rates, fares and 
wages are supervised by national boards and commissions; 
hours and working conditions are prescribed by Federal laws. 
There have been a few cases in which railroads, notably the 
Pennsylvania, have failed to obey the rulings of the Railroad 
Labor Board, but on the whole they have squarely complied 
with the orders of the board. 

Resistance has come from the railroad employes. It is 
not at all improbable that train and engine men will join 
in the present strike of the shop workers before the trouble 
is over, thus completely 
paralyzing transporta- 


tion. What can be 
done about it? 
U U 


How to Break the Back 
of a Railroad Strike 


Millerand, the socialist 
premier of France, 
broke a railway strike 
in peace times by 
mobilizing the railroad- 
ers and ordering them 
back to work as sol- 
diers subject to drum- 
head court martial in 
case they refused. That 
can’t be done in Amer- 
ica. But there is a 
way of compelling re- 
calcitrant strikers in 
the basic industries to 
perform their tasks. 

If after investigation 
the public through un- 


e 3 


INTERNATIONAL 





ing oil stock issued place. At least once a year the dignitaries of the Filipino government con- biased, square repre- 
outside of your state, sider it necessary to send to Washington a shipload of prominent citizens, sentatives has decided 
throw it away. Of office holders and their wives—at government expense—to tell the President that certain wages, 
these offerings, ninety- that the islands are crying for autonomy. This photograph shows Mrs. hours and conditions 


nine and four-tenths 
per cent are impure 
and worthless. And they won’t float; most of them will 
sink as soon as enough dollars are aboard. 


U U 

The Power of _ It has been said before in these pages, but 
Life and Death it will bear repetition: Two groups of 
Over Millions  “TKers have the power of life and death 
over the rest of us. Under modern con- 

ditions goods and persons must be moved in a constant 
stream and production of goods must be maintained without 
Interruption. When the coal miners and the railroad 
workers decline tocarry on, and strike, everything stops. A 
Joint simultaneous strike of these two groups continued 
for three or four months would cause more misery, inflict 
more damage and cost more lives than eighteen months 
of war. Coal and transportation are the bases of industrial 
Civilization; withhold them for only a short period and the 
fool supply of the cities disappears, factories close, water 
anc. street cars cease running, gas and electricity go, the hos- 
pitals close, hunger and disease begin the great man hunt. 


Harding entertaining the ladies of the 1922 delegation 


are reasonable and fair, 
if the workers in the 
two basic industries decline to accept them and continue 
to strike, thereby endangering the very existence of society, 
bringing hardships, hunger, cold and possible death to 
thousands by depriving them of the necessities of life, then 
society has the right and the duty in self-protection to 
exclude the strikers and their families from the accumulated 
stores. Having offered a fair settlement, society has a 
right to declare the strikers outlaws, to refuse to sell them 
food, fuel, clothing, to cut off their water supply, to deny 
them medical assistance, to turn them loose entirely and 
solely on their own, just as they are telling society to get 
along without the strikers’ labor. When society has offered 
the coal and railroad strikers a fair, reasonable settlement 
and it has been refused, society can and should make use of 
the same weapon, should go on strike and boycott the guilty 
ones until they realize that no faction is all-powerful. 

It is true that modern society disintegrates unless railroad 
men and coal miners do their work efficiently and continu- 
ously. Without these workers civilization dies. But it is 
also true that railroad workers and miners will perish speed- 
ily unless the other parts of society function continuously. 
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E have no way of knowing how 
“Interesting 


interesting our 

Westerners” may prove to be. 

More than once that lightning 
has struck in an unexpected place. ‘The 
latest report is from a distant home (wear- 
ing like a garland the name “Pear Cot- 
tage, Pan’s Lane” in an English town). 
Into that home came a recent copy of 
SUNSET containing portrait and sketch of 
an interesting Westerner. “‘The subject 


of the article,” savs the letter from Eng- 
land “is my wife’s brother. e have not 
heard of or from him for vears and we wish 
to get in communication with him. | am 
forwarding a letter to 
him. Perhaps the writer of the article 
knows his address. 
any way we shall be ever grateful.” 

The sealed letter is on its way to the 
man whose sister has met him again, after 
silent years, in the pages of this magazine. 
What will come of the incident for those 


sealed addressed 


If you can assist us in 


concerned? Fiction writers have made 
stories from smaller start than this. 
One’s imagination springs to the happy 


conclusion of a reunion, by mail at least, 
though the interesting Westerner is thou- 
from the welcome 
him at “Pear Cot- 


sands of miles 
presumably awaiting 
tage in Pan’s Lane.” 

It is comforting to reflect that there can 
hardly be any embarrassing consequences 
of appe aring in the ~~ od Fugitives 
from justice, or fugitives from relatives 
and friends, will not be likely to give to a 
writer the interesting biographical details 
that may bring down upon him the law or 
the ladies. Only those who need not fear 
to be seen anywh re will allow themselves 
to be introduced through SUNSE1 


Wildcat on Location 


We felt that when the Wildcat came 
West he would have some notable adven- 
tures. It was inevitable that a convention 
of Wildcat, Demmy and Lily the 
goat in the great free spaces of the SUNSET 
country be provocative of distin- 
guished events. ‘The zip in the air of these 
newly-made, forward-looking communi- 
ties has spurred to extraordinary action 
many another visitor from the settled 
sober regions east of the Rockies. 

The Wildcat has proved no exception to 
the rule. We refer you to the military 
reservation, to the secret places of China- 
town, even to the disturbed quiet of sub- 
urban laundry circles for confirmation of 
the theory that when the Wildcat came 
the West would know of it. But never 
did it occur to us that Hugh Wiley’s dusky 
friend would extend his operations to the 
heart of Hollywood. Yet there he will be 
found, next month, shooting African golf 
in a super-production whose pay-roll the 
great Ivory Hunter puts into his bag in 
the course of one wild night. 

The Wildeat’s jet black shadow 


away 


pages. 


mascot 


should 


upon 


the silver screen is the direct and natural 














result of Hugh Wiley’s recent visit to the 
land of the Picture People. He went there 
without the darkies and their goat. He 
took his “‘Chinks” instead and watched 
the filming of his yellow plots. But all che 
while he could not fail to see what an ex- 
cellent place it was for the Wildcat to 


apply that peculiar personality which has 
come to mean so much to the American 
people. Presto! the bones are busy ‘‘on 
the lot” and diverse and sundry char- 


acters join in a mad race to see who can 
first lose his roll to Wiley’s famous hero. 

Of course, the Wildcat 1s due to appear 
eventually in the picture houses as well as 
in the magazines. We think that Lily the 
goat will be the star of such pictures. Her 
capabilities are nicely fitted for the pur- 
poses of the silent drama. But a silent 
Wildcat is a sad figure and no director 
would let him get justice in titles, for too 
many titles spoil the film. he real genius 
of this character must depend for recog- 
nition upon the printed page. 


Thunder in the East 


We knew it! The cautious east, 
afraid of tales of the Japanese in America, 
is not afraid of stories about Americans in 
Japan. It is only when the little brown 
man enters fiction by way of the Golden 
Gate (or is it the Mexican line?) that the 
publishers jump sidewise. 

“The Lord of the Thunder Gate,” 
running serially in this magazine, has at- 
tracted the same eagle eye that saw in 
“Devil's Spawn” a good story which could 
be safely printed provided the Japanese 

were carefully changed to 
\pparently there is no light- 
concealed about the ‘Thunder 
Gate lhe publisher throws caution to 
the winds and writes Mr. Small, the 
author of the story, an ecstatic letter of 
app , from which the following quota- 
tions are taken surreptitiously: 

All of which is another way of 
saving that “The Lord of the Thunder 
Gate’ has made a Babe Ruth with me. I 
think it is one of the most absorbing yarns 
I have read in a long, long time, and I am 
fairly hard to absorb. It has both punch 
and pull; it is original, it 1s new, it will 
appeal equally to men and women—if 
there is any difference between them. 
\nd what delighted my weary soul above 
all things, it is written with style and dis- 
tinction. Nothing stock or trite about it; 
no commonplaces, no marriage of the in- 
evitable words. I rejoiced in it. Your 
story is going into the widely popular class 
and going with a bang 

SUNSET readers, who are following 
eagerly the adventures of Bob Wells, the 
\merican engineer in the strange role of 
samurai, and Ellen Ainsmith, a blonde 
beauty in an ancient Japanese garden, 
will be interested to note this echo of their 
own thoughts from one who has read the 
entire story. It is contributory proof that 


So 


now 


charac ters 
Italians. 
ning 











= 


the story 1s worth following to its end. Of 
course, 2¢ have known tt all along. 
Nevertheless, we are quite prepared to 


see this story come forth from the eastern 
publishing house, after ending here, with 
the scene laid at a romantic castle in the 
Balkans under the title “Ellen Ainsmith.” 


Confidential Data 


We have let it be known that we are in 
the market for red-blooded fiction of the 
West, action preferred to psychological 
analysis. Notice has just reached us that 
a story of this sort is on its way to this 
desk. At the hour of going to press the 
story has not arrived but the author de- 
scribes it as follows: 

“The fatal notch is the title and is of 
the West. It is of love and romance and 
the end of the story has a very comic end. 
Contains about 3500 words. The heroine 
throws a gun on her hero and sends him 
for a preacher at break-neck speed.” 

Although we can not tell in advance 
that this is the story we are after, this out- 
line seems to fill the prescription. 

On the other hand we have received an 
outline of a poem which we regret, in ad- 
vance of reading, that we can not adapt to 
our crowded pages. We find it hard to 
make use of as much poetry as we would 
like to use—prose has such a way of filling 
up available space—and a long poem 
is really beyond our power of assimilation. 
Yet list to the description the poet sends: 

“T have written a poem: ‘Radium, the 


Alpha and the Omega’—twelve type- 
written pages in length. It is rather 


religious in character, contains the history 
of the earth—past, present and future 
as the Bible predicts. ‘The poem is based 
upon the question: ‘Why is there so much 
discontent and unhappiness in life.’ | 
sincerely believe this poem has its place 
in the world.” 

We should say that somewhere in this 
great uncrowded West of ours there 1s a 
place for this poem. But not in SUNSET. 

We may illustrate our limitations, as 
stated, by displaying a poem which we 
bought the other day, for cash. 

NIGHT’S SHIRT TAIL 
By Ralph Parker Bishop 
Night’s purple shirt-tail 
Is torn 
By the moon. 


This poem interested us at first glance 
because we seemed to sense a number of 
ways in which it could be improved. 
Strangely enough we found the original 
all suthcient, incapable of improvement 
by addition. Such a composition would 
appear to be a perfect poem. As_ such 
we present this one to our readers and 
challenge them to try their hands at 
improving it. For our part, our futile 
efforts to put this poem into the manner of 
Longfellow has pretty nearly convinced 
us that the modern poets are right. 
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This food information may 


influence your childs health ge 


] N the nursery we have long recognized the magic of mother 
Now we are fast learning how much the kitchen, 


love. 
», calls for a mother’s heart and watchful care. 


In one of our prosperous suburban communities the Board 
Education recently reported in part: “One-third of our 
ipils are under-nourished. Children are too often entirely 


Jependent upon servants for their food.” 


Think of it! Wealthy children under-nourished! With 


od a-plenty, insufficient thought was given to its selection 


and making. 


Fortunately, however, most intelligent mothers know that 
heir home kitchens can mold, for good or for ill, the very 


os 


ives of their boys and girls. 


They know, for example, that a certain amount of fat, in 
foods, is essential to human health and strength. The wise 
mother assures herself that the fat employed in baking and 


frying foods for her children is one which readily digests. 


When she uses Crisco, she knows that she follows a safe 
course, for her little ones and the older members of her 
family as well. For Crisco, a pure fat of vegetable origin, pro- 
vides both easy digestion and delicious, natural-flavored 


foods. 


Women are often kind enough to tell us that their reputa- 
tion as fine cooks is based largely on their Crisco foods. 
Light, tender cakes; flaky pie crusts; fried foods whose quick- 


ly-formed brown crust prevents fat absorption. 


Few thoughtful mothers once they are familiar with Crisco’s 
fine digestibility, will hesitate to invest, each week, a few 


added cents for health’s sake. 


Crisco is sold by grocers in small, medium sized and 
large cans. Made and sold in Canada, too. 


EMILY’S WHITE CAKE 
¥% cupful Crisco 
1% cupfuls sugar 
3 cupfuls flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking 


1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful water 

1 teaspoonful flavoring 
whites of 3 eggs 


powder 
Cream Crisco. Add sugar slowly and cream to- 
gether. Sift dry ingredients, and add alternately 


with the liquid. Add flavoring, beat mixture 
thoroughly and last fold in stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Pour in cake mixture; put in moderate oven, 
allow to rise for five minutes, increase heat to 
bake; at the end of fifteen minutes reduce heat to 
allow cake to shrink from the pan. Entire time 
for baking twenty minutes.— Kate B. Vaughn. 

Send for “The Whys of Cooking,” the most help- 
ful cook book you ever used. Mail 25¢ to Section 
W-9, Department of Home Economics, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Digestible {VEGETABLE} Slatin’ 


For delicious cakes which stay fresh longer 


For flaky and digestible pastry 
For wholesome digestible fried foods. 
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Low Melting Point 
Easy Digestibility. 


Into half a glass of lukewarm 
water drop a small lump each 
of Crisco and any other fat. 
With a teaspoon gradually add 
hot water until Crisco melts. 
You will find that few other 
fats melt at this point. Food 
authorities say that an easily 
digested fat should melt near 
body heat — 9874 degrees. 
Crisco, you will find, melts even 
below this temperature. It 
melts at 97 degrees. (This test 
does not necessarily condemn 
the digestibility of the other 
fat, but it will aid you to estab- 
lish Crisco’s fine digestibility.) 



















































Two Simple Home Tests! 


Avoid Smoke and 
Odor! 


Put into separate pans equal 
amounts of Crisco and any 
other fat. Heat slowly for 
eight minutes, or until they 
reach a temperature where a 
bread crum > browns in 40 sec- 
onds. 


Notice that the Crisco does not 
smoke in this proper frying 
temperature. 


You will find Crisco very wel- 
come in your kitchen as an aid 
in keeping your whole house 
fresh and free from cooking 


odors. 





Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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The Homestead on Cedar Mesa 


suit or a piece of goods, I always look at 
the wrong side first, to see if it will turn 
well. How I wish that sometime I might 
buy something frivolous and perishable. 
I’ve always longed for an evening gown of 
some fluffy white material, and—this in a 
whisper—I’ve secretly dreamed of a real 
décolleté gown. One thing, my _ hair 
waves naturally and I wear it loose about 
my face. I absolutely refuse to twist my 
“best feature” into a hard little hickory- 
nut on the back of my head, 
no, not even to please a 


(Continued from page 23) 


This has been only a brief breathing- 
spell, a resting by the wayside. When 
the time comes to return, | presume we 
shall settle back into the rut and jog along 
as before. You know, as a rule ministers’ 
families don’t have a chance to branch out 
or develop originality. They must follow 
in the “paths which their fathers have 
trod” and do things in the orthodox way, 


were at the reservoir, who should drive 
up but this same Mr. Brown. 

“Now, if Nifty balks, the deal is off,” 
whispered Wesley. 

“Do be careful, Son, when you start 
"em up, and don’t make Nifty mad,” | 
cautioned. 

We had the barrels filled and were at 
the edge of the pond where there is a 
slippery little pitch. Well, as good luck 
would have it, Nifty dug her toes in and 

went up the steep place like 








“Board.” 

I’d like to have a Georg- 
ette or organdie made real 
fussy, and then go floating 
along and catch it on 
barbed-wire or sagebrush 
or something, and just hear 
it r-i-p, while I would say: 

“Who cares for this old 


dress? There are plenty 
more where this came 
from.” 

I’d like to do this ust 
once. When I get to 


Heaven I expect to have 
beautiful clothes, or maybe 
they’ll be robes. My soul 
has always craved beauti- 
ful things, and we are told 
that our heart-yearnings are 
to be satisfied up yonder. 

One of my pet dreams is 
to have white hair and 
wear white dresses every 
day when I am an old lady. 
Next to a sweet clean baby 
I think the most beautiful 
sight is an old lady with 
snowy hair, dressed in | 
white. I do hope I won’t 
have to wear black sateen 
dresses and blue gingham 
aprons. 

There comes the man 
who bought the calf-muzzle 
and the manure-fork yester- 
day. I hope he has con- 
cluded to take that roll of 
hog-wire he was looking at. 
Before John left he made a 
list of everything, with 
prices, so I know just what 
to charge. 











Oh, the city ca 
And it can never feed me, 

But there is a little town I know 

That can warm me and feed me too; 
And I am sick for the sight of it, 

For the flecky golden light of it, 

Where the maples arch above the street 
And the yellow sun shines through. 


The Little Town 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


an never warm me 


Oh, the city has sought to hold me 
And it has sought to mold me, 

But there is a little town I love 
And there is a little street 

With a small brown house by the side of it, 
On a smooth green lawn, the pride of it, 
And a white walk up to an open door 
That waits my returning feet. 


And there will be neighbors to greet me, 
To run from their gardens to meet me, , 
And one will bring me a plateful of cakes 
And a little blue potful of tea; 

And my heart will warm with the cheer of it— 
All the small town news, I shall hear of it, 
And I shall sit down in a chintz-bright room 
Whose walls will smile at me. 


= a good one; an angel 
| couldn’t have pulled out 

| better. 
As we rattled away, 


Wesley gave me a sly wink 
and whispered: 

“They’re as good as sold, 
Mother.” 

I see the man coming 
who bought my chickens. 
He is a newcomer and goes 
away out to the Pigeon 
Creek country, a distance 
of sixty miles. [’m think- 
ing my hens will have quite 
a trip. 

Yours devotedly, 
Patricia WARREN. 

I have just time to add 
a P. S., as Wesley is ready 
to go to the mailbox. That 
Mr. Brown came for the 
ponies and gave mea check, 
so that’s off my mind. 
Well, he’s getting them dirt 
cheap. We only asked 
eighty-five dollars for the 
team, and they cost us 
ninety-one. We are de- 
ducting six dollars for the 

alk. BW. 








“Then shalt thou bring 
forth thy stuff, as stuff for 
removing.” EZEKIEL 12:4. 
Cedar Mesa, June 19, 19- 
My Dearest AUNT:— 

I'll write you once more 
before leaving the old home- 
stead. There are so many 
pressing things to be done 
that I may not be able to 
finish at one sitting, but 
I'll begin the first install- 
ment. 











Well, the man took the 





John returned last Wed- 





wire and also the ax and 
grubbing-hoe. Things are 
pretty well thinned out. 

We shall miss some things about the old 
homestead. If we could only take the 
mountains, and sunsets, and the old 
cedar! 

I have my weekly washing fluttering 
on the line. How fresh and snowy my 
clothes are, with not a speck nor spot to 
contaminate them. wonder when I 
get back to the old grind, if I’ll be satis- 
fied amidst the smoke and sin of the city. 

Sometimes I almost dread to think of 
the close houses and the smelly, over- 
heated churches. I mean to have our 
church properly ventilated this time, if I 
have to havea scrap with the sexton every 
week, 
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as per the “Discipline.” Occasionally I 
go shying off to the side of the road, and 
once in a while I am seized with a desire 
to kick up my heels and cavort a bit, but 
I soon settle down to the steady pull. 
This figure may be slightly jumbled, but 
you will understand. 

Wesley and I went for a load of water 
this morning (we hope it may be the last). 
We have found a prospective buyer for 
the team. The horses, being small, are 
not salable, but a Mr. Brown, who lives 
up in the hills, came last week to look at 
them. We know it will be out of the 


question to sell them in our neighborhood, 
for every one near knows of Nifty’s balk- 
ing propensity. 


While Wesley and I 





, 


ees Oe, «eee 


nesday and made our final 
proof, and we have re- 
ceived the papers from the land office, 
so the land is practically ours, although 
it will probably be several months before 
we receive our title. 

John has gone to deliver some fence- 
posts and a number of other articles sold 
while he was gone, and the rest are kept 
busy doing the hundred and one things 
which come up at a time like this. 


June 21, 
What a week this has been! We 
shipped the goods yesterday, the few we 
are taking. Chaos reigns within. the 
shack and desolation broods like a specter 
over the exterior. Everything is gone 
excepting ourselves and baggage and the 
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“When it rains 
—it pours” 


Sea air is the true 
test of salt 


LONG the seacoast, in the mountains 
—wherever the air is damp—you'll 
find Morton’s Salt in almost every home. 


It’s there because it consistently triumphs 
over weather conditions and does a first- 
class job of making your food taste better. 


Even when it rains it pours—no lumps 
to cause trouble and be thrown away. 


You'll like Morton’s; a perfect condiment 
and convenience. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





IT RAINS — IT POURS 


MORTONS 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 
(POURS 





Helpful 


Washing fresh vegetables with 
a strong solution of salt water 
will remo~2 slugs, insects, etc. 


Hints on 


will be less likely to stick to it- 





Using 


Before frying fish, sprinkle a little 
Morton’s Salt in the skillet; they 


Salt 


‘When poaching eggs, add a little 
Morton’s Salt to the water; the 
whites will “set” better. 
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little air-tight, which we have willed to 
the Morgans. The trunks and grips are 
packed and stand expectantly in groups 
about the wall. We make coffee and 
cook things in lard-buckets, using the lids 
for plates. Mrs. Morgan sent us a pan 
of hot biscuits for breakfast and they were 
very acceptable. 

This morning John boarded up the 
windows to protect them from the range- 
cattle, and the shack has the air of a 
prison. 

Could anything be more desolate than 
an empty house, especially an abandoned 
cabin inthe mountains? When I see one, 
I picture to myself the dreams built about 
its hearth-stone. Often it spells tragedy 
and blasted hopes. 

Today Wesley performed the disagree- 
able duty of leading old faithful Scotty 
off and leaving him with the man to whom 
we gave him. The children had begged 
to take him with us, but as we have a long 
journey, partly by stage, we thought best 
to leave him here in his native environ- 
ment. Our hearts were torn at parting 
from this wonderful friend. Martha said 
between sobs: ‘““We won’t have a single 
live thing to love after we are moved,’ 
as a sort of compromise we are taking 
Mother Buster and two of the kittens, 
providing the children assume the care of 
them on the journey. ‘This in a measure 
has comforted them. 

Then there was the trial of disposing of 
Shorty. Wesley sold him to a boy friend 
for thirty dollars rather than to take more 


The Homestead on Cedar Mesa: 


from an Indian who offered to buy him. 
Dear little Shorty, we all wept as he 
trotted off. It’s such a wrench, parting 
from these faithful servants. 

But, do you know it’s really interesting 
to learn just how little a family of four 
may live on in a new country? I wrote 
you of our landing with our “‘nose-money”’ 
—three hundred dollars. Well, during 
the fourteen months we have had in all 
possibly five hundred dollars. Out of 
this we have bought the necessary stock, 
furniture and implements—and lived. 

It’s amazing, how by scratching about 
and picking up a bit here and there, one 
may get along with very little cash and 
not suffer. It helped a lot when the boys 
made the feed by working in the hay- 
fields; when they dug potatoes for potatoes; 
picked fruit for fruit, etc. My chickens 
have made most of our groceries. Our 
clothing, barring shoes and overalls, has 
been a negligible expense. 


Now comes the funny part. After 
selling out, we find that we have fifty 
dollars more than we had at the start. We 


can’t explain it. Providence must have 
again taken a hand, but only as a side- 
partner this time. We have schemed and 
skimped to the limit. 

While we have not distinguished our- 
selves as farmers, we feel that we have 
accomplished our purpose, for our Daddy 
is getting well, which is the all-important 

matter. 

Mr. Morgan will take us to town. As 
we stay overnight in Martinez, we will 


Myrtle Kay 
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not go in until late this afternoon. The 
Morgans insist upon our taking dinner 
with them today, so we will eat our last 
meal with these good friends, as we cid 
our first. 

John is calling. Tl take this along, 
and possibly tack on a P. S. after reaching 
Martinez. 


Martinez, 8 P.M. 

P.S. Weare here at the Casey House, 
and have places engaged on the stage, 
which leaves in the morning. 

When the time came to leave the little 
cabin, we found it much like saying good- 
by to an old friend. “The last thing we 
did was to have Wesley climb up on the 
roof and slip lard-buckets over the gal- 
vanized flues to keep out the rain. 

Mr. Morgan came over and loaded us, 
cats and all, into his big farm-wagon. ‘lhe 
lard-buckets tinkled in the breeze and the 
cabin, with its two front windows and 
door between, seemed like a benevolent 
old face beaming its blessing upon us as 
we rode away. The late afternoon sun 
shining aslant the windows must = 
reflected brightly, for as I turned, 
eyes brimmed with tears. 

We rattled on, down through the first 
draw and up on tothe rocky point where 
the road makes a sharp turn. Again | 
looked back, this time to see a tall gaunt 
figure, wearing a rakish hat, limply 
waving a fond adieu from the bean-patch. 

Your devoted niece, 


Patricia WARREN. 





The Happy Ending 


“T love Johnny,” Mary said, simply. 

“That is the first s¢nsible thing you’ve 
said today,” I told het. ‘And I believe 
you. But do you love him enough to 
make an effort to give him happiness?” 

Mary looked me in the eye with her 
head up. 

“T’ve loved him since we were children 
together,” she said. “I’d give my life 
for him.” 

“You won’t need to do that, Mary,” I 
said. ‘‘You’ll have to do something that’s 
harder.” 

“What's that?” 

“Put him off for a year and go to work.” 

“He don’t want me to work.” 

“He’s love-sick and his mind isn’t 
operating,’ I said. “If he asks any 
questions send him to me—I’Il correct his 
libido for him.” 

“T don’t just understand, Mrs. Davey,” 
Mary said. ‘But I know you are a friend 
of mine, and I know you are interested, or 

ou wouldn’t take all this time with me. 
eck you could tell me what your idea 
tied 

“T can,” I said, “but I won’t, because 
no girl who wants to get married will 
listen to ideas. That’s what’s the matter 
with marriage nowadays. Take my 
word for it and come in here with us for 
a year. I’ll pay you enough for you and 

our mother to scratch along with, and 
Tl turn you out a finished product good 
enough for any man, even your Johnny.” 
“Tl talk it over with him,” Mary said, 





(Continued from page 25) 


and thanked me for nothing, and went 
home. 

So I made it my business to have a good 
motherly confab with young Carnahan. 

I always liked the boy. He had grown 
up from the same sort of stock Mary her- 
self came from, but he hadn’t had any 
horseshoes or four-leafed clovers working 
for him, and he’d earned everything he 
got. He was in a bank, coming up 
steadily, he was saving money, and he was 
making himself the right sort of friends. 
[I happened to know that two or three big 
men were watching him and that, if he 
didn’t make any false moves, like marry- 
ing Mary at the wrong time, they would 
see that he didn’t always have to punch a 
time clock. The highest recommendation 
he had was that he was a hard worker, 
which is about the rarest phenomenon in 
American business today—an employe 
who likes to work and who never knows 
when it is five o’clock. 

What I said to Johnny is nobody’s 
business. But it was enough. Mary 
Sale came to work the next Monday. 

Guess you don’t know her, do you? 
Handsome, Irish type—clever, quick- 
witted, educated, well-read, and full of 
the sort of personality that attracts men. 
Don’t know what it is—never had it 
myself and don’t know as I’ve missed it. 
But Mary Sale was a marked girl from the 
minute she began taking off her hat in the 





billing department. And she learned the 
business in an hour—to beat eighty per 
cent of the girls who had been there for 
years. 

I kept out of it myself, but I was 
trusting the business of the education of 
Mary Sale to one of the best educators I 
know—Morgan Hart. Old Man Hart 
must be a direct descendant of a Simon 
Lagree, and if he had a family escutcheon 
it would be an ox-driver rampant, a 
billing clerk with her back azure and 
sable, and a horse-whip dexter, with the 
device—‘‘Get Busy!’ Although he doesn’t 
know it, he runs my training school here; 
when I want to try out new hands I give 
them to Hart and if they stand the gaff | 
know they are the goods. 

I thnk Hart took a dislike to Mary 
partly because she was too handsome to 
be a billing clerk and partly because she 
turned round in a week and became the 
best billing clerk he had ever had. 
Because Mary’s eyes wouldn’t behave and 
every man on the second floor was soon 
falling over himself to bring her new pens, 
or move her filing case, or hold her coat for 
her Morgan Hart concluded that she was 
a vampire and he began to pile the work 
on her. At first Mary had an engage- 
ment every night in the weék, and not 
always with Johnny Carnahan, either, in 
spite of the fact that she loved him. She 
just couldn’t stand the pressure from the 
gay boys in Zombro and Davey. But 
presently, it appears, five thirty found’ 
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Mary ready to get home on the first car 
and reach for a dressing gown and a pair 
of loose slippers. If work could kill, 
Mary would have been the leading actor 
in a funeral in two months. 

I rescued her finally. 

“Mary,” I said, “‘you are too good for 
billing now; how would you like to come 
upstairs and take charge of _the corres- 
pondence and the mail room? 

“Td like anything that eased off the 
labor a little, Mrs. Davey,” Mary said. 
“Honestly, these nights, I’m as tired as a 
crossing officer, and if I had two suits I’d 
sleep in my clothes.” 

“There will be plenty of work wherever 
you go,” I said. 3ut I think a change 
will do you good. | want to see if I can’t 
put some jazz into the mail room, and | 
believe you are the person to do the trick. 
Begin tomorrow.” 


“Thanks, Mrs. Davey,” Mary said. 
“Pll do my best.” 

“You aren’t going out much nights 
now, are you?” I asked. 

“Nights? I should say not,” Mary 


said, said she. ‘‘I have all I can do to get 
up in the morning as It Is.” 

“Wm-huh! A fair day’s work does 
make home and a Morris chair look pretty 
good, doesn’t it?” 

“It certainly does. It seeems to me that 
my highest ambition now is to sit down 
after supper with Johnny just within 
reach and listen to him talk about the 
banking business until bed time at a 
quarter past eight.” 

“You are improving rapidly, Mary,” I 
said. “Get some idea, now, don’t you, of 
how a man feels who has been hustling 
round all day cutting coupons and raising 
rents and quarreling with the income tax 
collector and starting lawsuits against the 
state for- eo 

Mary’s eyes had been getting bigger 
and her jaw had been sagging and her 


The Happy Ending: 


face had been turning red and now she 
stood up suddenly and stopped me. 

“Mrs. Davey!” she cried. ‘That was 
it!” 

“What was what?” I said, as innocent 
as a lamb just before being turned into 
chops and legs of. 

“Oh, you know!” Mary said, said she. 
And of course I did. although I pretended 
not to. “I’ma silly, stupid, selfish little 
idiot and I ought to be taken up and 
spanked! But why couldn’t you have 
told me this, and let me marry my Johnny 
weeks ago?” 

“Because, Mary,” I said, “it is sad but 
true that experience is the only teacher 
that can give us sense. ‘There are about 
four hundred thousand people in Cen- 
tralia and three hundred thousand of 
them could have told you that and a lot 
of other things. But you most emphati- 
cally and positively would not have 
believed them. You had to find out for 
yourself.” 

“Do you think I’ve learned enough 
now!” Mary asked meekly. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t. You have 
found out a few things about the life of 
the ordinary business man, but you have 
to find out more. I gave you a year, and 
if you'll listen to me you will take the full 
time. ‘There isn’t any tearing rush— 
Johnny will wait for you and Zombro and 
Davey will probably be able to pay you 
your salary, with a slight raise this month, 
for some time to come, and besides I need 
you. Only keep on thinking about what 
home means to you at night and see if you 
can realize what it must mean to a man. 
I’m going to make a happy marriage for 
you and Johnny if I have to take a month 
off to do it in.” 

That’s all. 


Mrs. Davey pulled out a lower drawer, 
put her comfortable high shoe on it and 
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began tightening the laces on a substantial 
ankle. 

“7 assume that it was a happy mar 
riage,” I said. 

“As happy as marriages go,” Mrs, 
Davey said grimly. don’t pretend 
to be an incurable optimist, but I’d say 
that a couple that can’t be pried apart 
after working hours and that, at the end 
of two years, spends round forty cents a 
day on telephone calls to have a little 
cooing match, and that prefers a box of 
peppermint chews and The Rise and Fall 
of the Roman Empire every night to 
dances and the movies, is ina ‘fair way to 


be called reasonably in love, though 
married.” 
“It might not be a bad idea,” I said 


thoughtfully, “to require every marriag- 
able young girl to take a year’s course in 
business.” 

“It might not,” Mrs. Davey said, 
“although none of them would believe 
you, of course. But take my advice, 
young man, and when you get ready to 
slip the handcuffs on yourself, look round 
the downtown district for your partner, 
and keep away from the residence sec- 
tions, where the hot-house flowers blow. 
A girl who has made a success in business 
will make a success of the more difficult 
job of keeping dust out of the corners and 
ordering groceries and using up vegetables 
before they begin to sprout in the screen- 
porch, and I'll bet you a box of cigarettes 
on, that at any time.” 

“You haven’t one in mind for me, have 
you!” I asked guilelessly. 

“T have not,’ Mrs. Davey snorted 
indignantly. ‘What do you think I am 
matrimonial agency? But if you 
haven’t met little Daisy Hartman, who 
runs our mail order business—” 

Mrs. Davey reached towards an electric 
buzzer button, visibly brightening. 

But I ran out on her. 


——2 





River Adventures 


farm house near the head and see for 
myself. He also gave me a few facts 
about the power project. I would have 
to refer to my notes (which I never do if at 
all avoidable) to recall the hydro-electric 
data; but I need no such adventitious aid 
to remember Mrs. Doane’s freshly dis- 
tilled “Essence of Dandelion.” Literal 
liquid golden sunshine it was, with a 
bouquet recalling to me that of an ambro- 
sial decoction made by the monks of 
Mount Athos from buds of asphodel, and 
which a masked hermit lets down to you 
on a string from the tower in which he is 
supposed to be walled up with the makings 
and his retorts. Buffalo Rapids never 

troubled me again. 

I pushed off about eleven in the fore- 
noon of July 8th, and an hour’s run in 
moderately fast water took me within 
sight and sound of the white caps of the 
first pitch of Buffalo Rapids. 

The way past the worst of the first 
rifle looked so clear on the right that I 
did not trouble to pull across to the other 
side. I ran through in easy, undulant 


Continued from page 20) 


water, without being forced uncomfort- 
close 


ably to some patches of rather 
savage looking white where the teeth of 
the bedrock were flecked with tossing 


foam. Rounding a wide bend, I found 
myself drifting down on to the main run of 
rifles, the passing of one of which caused 
Clark’s party some trouble. Even so, 
there was nothing that looked wicked 
enough to be worth landing to avoid. 
Pulling hard to the right, I gave good 
berth to a line of badly messed up combers 
with not enough foam on them to cover all 
of the black rock ledge beneath. Then, 
feeling more or less on easy street, I let 
the skiff slowly draw in toward the middle 
of a long straight line of smoothly-run- 
ning rollers that extended to and through 
the long railway bridge. I could have 
kept clear of the worst of this water by 
hard work, but with the beautifully 
rounded waves signalling “All clear!” as 
far as snags and really hostile rocks were 
concerned it seemed too bad to miss the 





fun. Wallowing somewhat wildly now 
and then and shipping a good bit of water 
in her dives, my littie tin shallop went 
through like a duck. 

“Buffalo Shoal” was the first of what 
one might call Clark’s “Menagerie Series” 
of rapids. The next, twenty miles below, 
was named Bear Rapid, because they saw 
a bear standing there. The third, two 
miles below the mouth of the Powder, was 
christened Wolf Rapid, “from seeing a 
wolf there.” I found Bear Rapid only an 
inconsiderable riffle, but the Wolf ‘still 
showed some mighty vicious fangs. 

Finding Terry was out of sight behind 
the hills, I landed about eight o’clock to 
make camp on a gravel bar. A grizzied 
old codger, across whose fish-lines I came 
crabbing in, seemed more pleased than 
put out over the diversion. He could f:sh 
twenty-four hours a day, he explained, 
but a man willing to be talked to wasn’t 
the sort of a bird that came along to that 
neck of the river every day. So he went 
up to his cabin, brought down some eggs 
and milk, and we pooled grub and 
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“Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. Drive carefully, won’t you, William?” 
Yes, ma’am, but there’s not much danger of skidding with these Kelly-Spring field Cords on.”’ 


HE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only for 

mileage; the sense of security that comes with 
them is thrown in gratis. We know of no other tires 
that_will give such consistently long mileage and at 
the same time so high a degree of protection against 
skidding. Kellys have always been an economy; at 
today’s prices they are more economical than ever, 
because now it costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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suppered together there under the cotton- 
woods by the river. He had hunted, 
trapped, prospected and searched for 
agates for fifty years, and it was well into 
the night before he had told me all about 
it. A Confession of my old love for “Ca- 
lamity Jane” broke down his reserve at 
the outset. He had seen a lot of the dear 
old girl at the very zenith of her career. 
He told a delicious story of how “‘Calam- 
ity,” her paprika temperament ruffled by 
a dude’s red necktie, had tried to make 
that unfortunate eat the offending rag at 
the point of a pistol. The advice with 
which she had endeavored to sauce the 
untoothsome morsel was rather the best 
part of the yarn, but it was hardly sufh- 
ciently “drawing-room” to find place in 
these chaste chronicles. 

Awakening at dawn to find a cloud- 
less sky, I crawled out, pushed off, 
and was in Glendive before six o'clock. 

In a steady but ever slackening current 
it took me about four hours to pull the 
thirty miles to the Intake dam. The town 
was on the left but the abrupt bluff at 
that point indicated the right as the easier 
portage. 

Story-Book Stuff 

There was a considerable stretch of rip- 
raping and other rocky barriers—laid to 
protect the end of the dam at flood-time 

to get the boat over, but a young 
rancher, just driving up to the ferry, 
kindly volunteered to come up and give 
me ahand. Carrying the trim little craft 
bodily for a couple of hundred feet, we put 
it into his wagon and drove down a hun- 
dred yards to the ferry-landing where it 
was easier launching than near the dam. 
He was all against being paid for his 
trouble, but finally suggested twenty-five 
cents as his idea of what was fair. He 
looked actually distressed when, with a 
wristy movie actor’s gesture of finality, I 
gave him the whole of a dollar bill. What 
wouldn’t a farmer on a country highway 
have charged for half that much labor 
pulling a Ford out of a mudhole? 

But it appears that even non-river- 
dwelling folk are not mercenary in this 
neck of Montana. A cowboy-like girl who 
had just ridden up on a prancing pinto 
frowned darkly when she saw the green- 
back pass. Spurring down to the water as 
I finished trimming the boat, she leaned 
down close to my ear, whispering stagily 
through her hollowed gauntlet: ‘“loo bad 
you didn’t see me first, stranger; I’d ’ 
yanked down that lil’ sardine-tin there 
on the end of my rope for nothin’.”” That 
was the first time | ever heard anybody 
called “stranger” outside of Wild West 
stories written in the Tame East. Later, 
down Nebraska and Missouri-way, how- 
ever, I found that address in common use 
by people in real life. There’s no end of a 
thrill in finding story-book stuff in real life 
—I suppose because it happens so darn 
seldom. 

There were a few flashes of white in the 
riffle below the dam; then a broadening 
river and slackening water. Many and 
unmistakable signs told me that I was 
now skirting the dread ‘Mosquito Coast.” 
Cattle nose-deep in the water or rushing 
blindly through the thorny bull-berry 
bushes, smudge-barrages round the ranch 
houses, dark shifting clouds over the 
marshes and overflow lakes—every one 
of them was a sign of an ancient enemy, an 





enemy who had drawn first and last blood 
on every field I had met him from the 
Amazon to Alaska. Knowing that I was 
going to run the gauntlet of him for many 
hundreds of miles, I had come prepared, 
both mentally and physically. Never- 
theless I looked forward with no small 
apprehension to a contest which could not 
be other than a losing one—for me. 

Some kind of a poor old river-rat— 
doubtless an agate-hunter—ringed with 
smudges and trying to spare time enough 
from fighting the enemy to hold a frying 
pan over a smouldering fire gave me 
graphic warning of what fate awaited me 
if | tried to camp by the bank. Forthwith 
I decided to get my supper in the boat, run 
till near dark, pick the likeliest-looking 
ranch, tell them I was a farmer myself, 
and let human nature take its course. 

It was early twilight before I came to 
the ranch that I was looking for. There 
was a sprawling, broad-eaved bungalow, 
vine-covered and inviting, big new red 
barns and a lofty silo that loomed like a 
tower agz unst the sun-flushed western sky. 
I named it “Ranch of the Heart’s Desire” 
on the instant, for I knew that it could 
give all that I most intensely craved— 
cover from the enemy. I tied up at the 
landing as a sea-worn skipper drops his 
anchor in a harbor of the Islands of the 
Blest. 

The long avenue of cottonwoods up to 
the bungalow seemed to be filled with 
about equal parts of mosquitoes and Jersey 
Doubtless the mosquito s were 
much the more numerous. A dash through 

“No Man’s Land” of smouldering 
smudges and | burst into a haven of refuge 
at the bungalow door. A genial chap with 
a steady smile met me as I emerged from 
the smoke, complimented me upon the 
smartness of my open-field running 
among the Jerseys and opined that I must 
have been a pretty shifty fullback in my 
day. A youth in greasy overalls who came 
wiggling out from under a Ford he intro- 
duced as “My hired man.” But when the 
latter blushed and protested: “Now there 
you go again, dear!’ he admitted that it 
was only his wife. They promptly in- 
sisted I should have supper, while | had 
considerable difficulty in making them’ 
believe I had a galley functioning in my 
boat. We finally compromised on ice 
cream and strawberries. All the ranchers 
along the lower Yellowstone and upper 
Missouri have ice-houses. 

They were just the kind of folks 
one knew he would find in such a haven. 
Their name was Patterson, and they had 
lived most of their lives in Washington— 
in some kind of departmental service. Be- 
coming tired—or perhaps ashamed—of 
working six hours a day, they bought a 
ranch under the Yellowstone project ditch 
and started working sixteen. 

Before I pushed off in the morning I 
was aware of the heavy humidity of the 
atmosphere. There was plenty of air stir- 
ring but with no fixed plan of action in its 
mind. Now it would swoop down over the 
banks in sudden gusts; now it would blow 
down river for a few moments and then 
turn on its heel and come breezing right 
back, like a commuter who has forgotten 
his ticket; now it would deliberately ‘‘Box- 
the-Compass” right round the boat, asa 
cat circles a rat that it is just a bit chary 
about springing on. 

It must have been about three o’clock 


COWS. 
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that I first noticed how what had been a 
gray murkiness to the northeast all morn- 
ing was now rising in a solid bank of 
swiftly advancing cloud. For a while its 
front was smooth and rounded, like the 
rim of a tin-plate. Half way up to the 
zenith this front began to reveal itself as a 
wind-riven line of madly racing nimbus, 
black, sinister and ominous. And _ yet, 
blissfully ignorant of the hell-broth a-brew, 
I worried not a whit—didn’t even begin 
to edge away from mid-channel for a 
while, in fact. 

A long lean torpedo-like shaft of blue- 
black cloud, breaking away from the ruck 
and aiming in a direction that would bring 
it directly over my head, produced the 
first splash in the pool of my perfect seren- 
ity. That did look just a bit as though I 
might be running into the center of a 
heavy thunder-storm, I confessed to my- 
self. A sulphurous, coppery glare cast a 
weird unearthly sheen on the ns 
ally lapping wavelets of the river. My 
serenity was blotted out with the sun. I 
recalled only too well now where I had 
known that ghostly yellow light before— 
the sullen fore-glow by which the South 
Sea hurricane slunk upon its helpless prey. 

Pulling in a dead calm myself, I saw the 
river and air at the bend turn white almost 
between one stroke and the next. A 
tongue of wind seemed to have shot out 
from behind a point to the right and begun 
scooping up hunks of the river and throw- 
ing them across the flats. This blast was 
at right angles to my course down stream, 
but | came parallel to it as I swung and 
headed for the sand-bar on my left. The 
air was coiling and twisting upon itself as 
I landed, but that out-licking tongue of 
the storm was passing me by and circling 


the bluffs beyond the flat. 
Ice Bullets 


Without unloading the skiff, I dragged 
her as far in on the bar as I could, threw 
my stuff together in the forward section 
and snugged it down under a tarpaulin. 
Its weight might keep the boat from blow- 
ing away, I figured. Then I drove oars in 
the sand with an axe and ran lines to them 
from bow and stern—land-moorings, so to 
speak. The fore-front of the wind, hard 
and solid as the side of a moving barn, 
caught me from behind as I made fast the 
bow-line. I went forward to my knees, 
sprawled flat, wiggled round head-on and 
then, leaning far forward, slowly struggled 
to my feet. Hanging balanced at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, I started slowly 
crabbing back to the boat. It wasn’t so 
bad after all, I told myself. ‘Then the 
hail opened up. 

With the viciousness of spattering 
shrapnel that first salvo of frozen pellets 
raked me across the right cheek. The 
tingle of pain was astonishingly sharp, 
like that from the blow of a back-snapped 
thorn branch on an overgrown trail, and | 
was a bit surprised when an explorative 
finger revealed no trace of blood. Hunch- 
ing my neck brought my face under cover, 
but the batteries of the storm had got my 
range now and there was a decided sting 
to the impact of these baby icebergs, even 
through my slicker and shirt. People are 
very prone to exaggerate about the size of 
hail-stones, so I shall endeavor to make a 
special effort to be conservative about 
these. They felt a lot bigger when they 
hit, of course, but as I examined heaps of 
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QU know what rivers mean 
how they 
irrigate the soil and sustain 
If their regular flow is 
checked, the water backs up and 
If they dry up, 
the surrounding country becomes 


to a countryside 
the foliage. 
causes disaster. 
parched and unattractive. A con- 


stant, natural How is essential to 
well-being. 


The pores of your skin are veri- 
table rivers of health. To assure 
utmost comfort of mind and body 
they demand thorough cleanliness 

natural cleanliness—pore-deep 


cleanliness. Really clean people 


know this. They know that color 
and perfume in soap add nothing 
to cleanliness—often the reverse. 
This is evidenced by the rapidly- 
increasing demand for Fairy Soap, 
the whitest soap in the world—soap 
in its purest form. 


Fairy Soap.helps your body 
breathe by thoroughly cleansing 
and gently stimulating the pores. 
After using it you know you are 
thoroughly clean—a wholesome, 
invigorated feeling tells you so. 
The mild, abundant, pore-pene- 
trating lather is the first evidence 
skin-cleansing 


of its thorough 


Your Millions of Pores 


On the left is pictured a cross section of the skin, highly magnified. It shows how the 
pores carry off the twenty-five ounces of perspiration produced daily by the sweat glands 
of the body. Onlya glance is necessary to realize the vital importance of these milliors of 
rivers of health which mustbe kept flou ing by pore deep cleanliness if the body is tobreathe. 


Illustration reproduced from The Book of Knowledge, New York. 


quality. Instantaneous rinsing is 
another. Every pore becomes a 
restored river of health—ready 


and able to perform its cleanly 
task until next Fairy Soap time. 


Choose now between real clean- 
liness and near cleanliness. Use 
It will tell 
its own story of soap perfection 
It symbol- 
izes the great habit of American 


Fairy Soap for a week. 
in no uncertain way. 


white cleanliness which is sweeping 
the country. It helps the body 
breathe by making and keeping 
every pore a river of health. 


(THEN FAIR BANK conmeany) 


For Toilet and Bath Alone— Too Good for the Finest Laundry 





Sib a, 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint. 


Forty-seven West Forty-second Street, New York 


The world-wide fame of the Fleischman Turkish Baths is founded 
on the expertness of our personnel and the excellence of our equip- 
ment. On this basis it goes without saying that we use Fairy Soap. 


Our experience has proved that it is pure, mild, and thoroughly 


Very truly yours, 


J 44, LY. Hey [2 fh cha LAA 
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them afterward the average size seemed 
to be about that of shrapnel or large 
marbles. 


As the hail-stones, flying before the 
wind, were hurtling along almost hori- 


zontally, huddling under the lee bow of 


the skiff protected just about all of me 
but my feet. Even that was not good 
enough, however, for the impact of the 
blows on the tops of my toes left an ex- 
traordinary ache behind it. Clawing 
over the side for a canvas or poncho to 
buffer the worst of the barrage, my hand 
came in contact with the roll of my sleep- 
ing pocket. That gave me an idea. With 
my legs inside of the bag and the uninflated 
rubber mattress between my feet and the 
hail-stones, about all I had to bother about 
seemed to be a wind strong enough to 
carry the boat away and me with it. 

Although it was rapidly getting darker, 
I had still been able to see not a little of 
what was going on up to the moment the 
God of the Thunders uncorked his artil- 
lery; after that I simply heard and felt 
and grovelled in the sand. The boat and I 
were lying in a gray-walled cocktail- 
shaker and being churned up with flying 
sand, hail and jagged hunks of blown 
river water. At first the resultant mix- 
ture was milk-warm, but presently it be- 
came literally ice-cold, so that I shivered 
in it like a new-shorn lamb. 

The thunder did not come into action 
battery by battery after its wonted prac- 
tise, but seemed to open up all of a sudden 
with a crashing barrage all along the line. 
Flashes and crashes were simultaneous. 


The Mills of the Gods 


The blow at last got a shoulder under 
the bottom of my poor little skiff and over 
she came! By Thor’s grace she hung 
there, instead of going on rolling; but 
those fifteen or twenty ‘gallons of slightly 
liquified hail seemed to drain straight 
from the base of the North Pole. I was still 
spitting sand and quavering “There 
Thor's own hammer’ when the walls of my 
hail-hole began to brighten and recede 
and presently it was a warm, soft summer 
afternoon again. 

It was a considerably altered world 
that met the owl-like blink of my still 
somewhat sand-filled eyes. The big red 
barn and the silo still loomed against the 
sky-line above the bluff, and most of the 
other houses and barns were still standing. 
All of the windmills had slipped out of the 
picture, however, and many lesser wooden 
structures. Trees were broken off or up- 
rooted in all directions. But the strangest 
effect was from the practical disappear- 
ance of the thousands of acres of standing 
crops—beaten into the earth by the hail. 
There, I knew, lay the real tragedy of 
Thor’s little field-day. Who said the Mills 
of Gods grind slowly? Muchas I was long- 
ing for the cheering propinquity of fellow 
creatures just as that moment, | hated the 
thought of intruding upon the blank 
despair that I knew had preceded me as a 
guest in the farm-house beyond the big 
red barn. 

Laying out a change of dry clothes from 
one of my water-proof bags, I stripped ge! 
my wet ones and freshened up with 
plunge into the warm invigorating cur- 
rent of the river. Thanks to the lightness 


goes 


and simplicity of my outfit, salvage opera- 
tions 
effected. 


were easily and_ expeditiously 


The skiff had dumped itself in 


River Adventures: 








blowing over and was ready for launching 
as soon as it was tipped back. Most of my 
clothes were dry, most of my grub wet. 

The river had become its own quiet self 
again within a few minutes, and I pulled 
through a slow current to the foot of the 
bluff at the bend, which appeared to be 
the only place one could land and avoid 
the mud-flats. The long sand-bar on 
which I had ridden out the storm had been 
scoured almost beyond recognition by the 
blown river waters. 

Fully resolved, if no alternative cover 
offered, to tunnel into the bluff to avoid 
exposure to another of Thor’s Jugger- 
nautic joy-rides, I landed on a jutting 
ledge of water-soaked lignite at the bend. 
Stacking up my outfit, I clapped the skiff 
down over it, threw a few lashings over 
the whole, and climbed out over the bluff. 
With the fields themselves deep in water 
and liquid mud, I had to zigzag cross- 
country toward the nearest house by fol- 
lowing the embankments of the irrigating 
ditches. Not a blade of grass was left 
standing. All that remained of alfalfa, 
oats and corn was a tangled green mat 


half covered with slowly melting hail 
stones. Half grown corn had not only 


been beaten flat, but the very stalks were 
crushed and shredded as if pounded by 
hammers. 

Wading through deep puddles, I came 
upon what I first took to be a deserted 
ranch. The corrals were down, the barn 
partially unroofed, and the windowless 
house was all but stripped of its shingles. 
‘There was a response to my knock, how- 
ever, and IJ entered a half-wrecked kitchen 
to find three men sitting round a table. 

‘The greeting I received was unconven- 


tionul—even slightly disconcerting. 
‘Are you broke?” boomed the blunt 
query from a big chap with a hammer, 


evidently cae through tacking a blanket 
over a window. His two companions took 
pipes from their mouths and hung on my 
answer as though it might be a matter of 
conside rable importance. 

“Not at all—” I began, intending to go 
on and assure them that far from being 
the hobo I looked, I had money in my 
pocket and a large bag of California home- 
dried apricots to give away. But they 
waited only on my denial, 

‘All right. Move on!” they chorused 
to the accompaniment of stagey gestures. 

“This is no place for a man that aint 
broke. We are. Went broke half hour 
ago. Hailed out!’ An old fellow with 
whiskers added the explanatory trim- 
mings. 

I gulped two or three times and was 
about to frame a minimum demand for an 
hour to dry my wet togs by the fre when 
the big chap strode over, clapped me 
jovially on the shoulder and forced me 
into a chair by the table. 

“Don’t mind our little joke, friend,” he 
said with a ringing laugh. “Whatever 
there is left in this shack in the way of 
comfort is at your disposal for the night, 
or as long as you want to stay. Where 
did the storm catch you? Car stalled on 
the road, I suppose.” 

““Boat—on river—sand-bar,” I replied 
between gulps from the mug of steaming 
black coffee the big fellow had poured me. 

The three of them exchanged glances, 
first quizzical and then indicative of dawn- 
ing comprehension. Finally they threw 
back their heads and guffawed louder than 
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ever. I finished my coffee and gave them 
time to finish their laugh. Then I asked, 
in a slightly hurt tone I fear, just what 
joke they saw in being caught on a sand- 
bar by an embryonic cyclone. Perhaps if 
they had been there themselves— 

That set them off again, and I had time 
to pour and empty another mug of coffee 
before one of them was sufficiently recoy- 
ered to reply. The old boy with whiskers 
was the first to get his merriment under 
leash, and so it was he who explained: 
“That wasn’t what tickled us; we was 
only laughin’ ’cause youse was already 
drownded an’ had a gang scoutin’ for 
your dead body.” 

As that fell well within the compass of 
my own sense of humour, I joined the 
mirth party too, and the four of us 
laughed all together. It appeared that a 
gang of ditch-hands, before taking to 
cover, had seen a man pulling down 
stream into the teeth of the advancing 
storm. The last they saw of him he was 
trying to climb out on a sand-bar. The 
waves were all round him and he appeared 
to be at his last gasp. When the storm 
had blown by and they looked again, no 
trace remained of man or boat. That 
was substantially the story the ditch- 
hands told in recruiting a posse to search 
for the body. 

The big chap’ s name was Solberg. He 
was of Norwegian descent, extremely well 
educated, and had spent a number of 
years teaching in the schools of Minne- 
sota. I was only too glad to accept his in- 
Vitation to stay over night and dry out, 
especially as the weather appeared to be 
far from settled. After calling in my 
search-party, I returned home with him 
and we spent the remaining hours of day- 
light boarding up windows, patching the 
roof and rendering first-aid generally to 
his wounded house. 


The * Mosquito Coast” 


The next morning was bright and clear, 
with no signs of any menace lurking under 
the northeastern horizon. Solberg accom- 
panied me across his ruined fields to my 
boat. His corn and oats, he admitted, 
were a total loss, but he thought there 
were signs that the tough, stringy stalks 
of the sweet clover had some vitality left 
in them. 

I pushed off into a quiet current that 
was In strange contrast to the wind-torn 
welter of white I had seen at that bend the 
evening before. ‘The air on the river was 
fairly drenched with the heavy odo: 
crushed vegetation, which seemed to have 
drained there from the higher levels. 

Below Forsyth’s Butte, last of the out- 
standing landmarks of the Yellowstone, 
the country on both sides began to 
smoothen and flatten and offer less resis- 
tance to the spread of the river. Ihe 
broad overflow flats offered an ideal breed- 
ing ground for mosquitoes, recalling to me 
that a very large portion of Clark’s jour- 
nal of early August was devoted to telling 
of the mental and physical suffering in- 
flicted upon the members of his party by 
the swarms of stinging pests they had en- 
countered just above and below the mouth 
of the Yellowstone. From Clark’s time 
down to the present this particular region 
has always been regarded as “The Dark 
and Bloody Ground of the Mosquito 
Coast of Dakota.” I was resolved to put 
bars between myself and the enemy that 
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nighi —if not the mosquito bars of a hotel 
room, then the mid-stream sand-bars of 
the \lissouri. 

A broad, sweeping curve to the left, a 
wide bend, and then an equally broad and 
sweeping curve to the right opened up a 
long vista with low, dry, rounded hills at 
the end of it. With a quick catch of 
breath I recognized the telegraph poles of 
the Great Northern Railway and_ the 
scattering buildings of Fort Buford—both 
beyond the Missouri. A swift run under a 
crumbling cut-bank on the left carried me 
past an out-reaching tongue of yellow clay 
and into a quiet, sluggish, dark-stained 
current that came meandering along from 
the west. The first stage of my voyage 
from the Rockies to the Gulf was over. 





The Hare and 


the Tortoise 


(Continued from page 42) 
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Do college girls make good wives! 
Yes. Colleges teach psychology, hygiene, 
principles of economics. These become 
valuable after one has served an appren- 
ticeship. Like her sister, the college girl 
learns how to make the most of marriage 
by marrying. That she meets this 
experience intelligently and happily is 
proved by the fewer marital casualties 
among college women. And as for senti- 
ment, what more can a girl offer than this 
quotation from the letter of a college girl 
bride: “I shall be his loyal and devoted 
wife, his inspiration and his friend. I 
shall always be at his right hand in his 
darkest hour. I hope I won’t make it 
darker.” 

Now about the much criticized ‘‘flap- 
per.” If the term defines the student 
with brains in her head, joy in her eyes, 
and desire to “play the game” in her 
heart, I’m for her. She may bob her hair 
but she hasn’t bobbed her brains. How- 
ever, college girls deny that they are 
“flappers.” In their terminology a “‘flap- 
per” is a girl with a rich father and a 
hundred frocks. In a recent newspaper 
controversy there were as many defi- 
nitions of the “flapper” as there are 
“flappers.” Consensus of opinion leaned 
toward the definition that she was a 
wide-awake person of high school age. 

Doesn’t the criticism of the unham- 
pered modern girl come mostly from those 
who were denied this freedom in their 
own youth and so are envious of her? It 
requires more moral courage than the 
detractors possess to acknowledge that 
the well-poised girl of today is a more 
interesting person than they themselves 


were at that age, and is having a better 
time 
I'he college girl discusses birth control, 


eugenics and disarmament, and thereby 
tremendously shocks her relatives. In a 
flippant mood she answers, “Why not?” 
And when she is serious she asserts that 
all these things have to do with the future 
of civilization. This future of civilization 
she is eager to take upon her shoulders. 
She claims she is competent to do it. I, 
for one, believe she is. Probably she will 
anyway. 
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They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Millions are using a 
new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same results 
will come to you if you make this ten-day 
test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Film absorbs stains, 
then it often forms the basis of thin, dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 

Old brushing methods do not effectively 
combat it. So most teeth are discolored 
more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to combat film. Authori- 
ties have proved their efficiency. Now 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by care- 
ful people of some forty races. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 





leading dentists, nearly all the world over, 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to comply with modern require- 
ments. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The name of that tooth 
paste is Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, attacks the 
film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That to digest the starch 
deposits which may cling to teeth and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the enemies 
of teeth as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. Send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. Enjoy 
the refreshing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know— 
the way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 168, 1104'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





The Blessed Rose Bower 





VER since poets were permitted to 
broadcast their sentiments in pub- 
lished rhyme, the rose-covered 
cottage has been a favorite theme 
for apotheosis as a habitation. There 
is something peculiarly appealing and 
pleasantly mysterious in the way that 
a cosy little cottage can gaze at the pas- 








serby through its shaded, half-shut win- 
dow-eyes, as though to challenge: “I 
know more about you than you know 
about me!” 

Oh yes, we all dote on rose-bowered 
roofs. But the carpenter, how he does 
cuss them when the inevitable day of re- 
roofing rolls round! For it is he, unhappy 


man, who must wage thorny war with 
obstinate branches. And the painter! 
How he does not admire the clinging vines 
that draw his heart’s blood! ‘Therefore, 
let us plant thornless climbers only. Re- 
shingling can be avoided by tiling the 
roof. Or, if a vineless cottage be your 
ideal, turn to the one on page 62. 
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Why MAPLE outwears STONE 


Every shoe in the thousands that 
strike a stone sill, grinds off its toll 
of fine particles in an unchanging 
friction. But Maple builds up its own 
resistance to wear, because each pass- 
ing foot increases the polish on this 
hard-fibred, tight-grained wood, 
making it smoother and smocther. 


That is why Maple surpasses all other 
woods and all other materials for 
flooring. Because of its individual 
characteristics, architects specify and 
users adopt this wood for every home, 
office, school, church, apartment, 
public or industrial building 


Wherever wear is essential or beauty 
desired —floor with Maple. And to 
be sure of the grade and quality you 
should have, use flooring produced 
according to the rigid inspection 
standards of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. 


Thus you get the flooring made from 





the climate-hardened, slow-growth 
Maple of Michigan and Wisconsin 
—the source of the world’s finest 
Maple for floors. 


Since Maple is graded primarily by 
appearance, you can get a serviceable 
Maple floor which fits any need of 
present economy as well as long-run 
saving. Ask your lumber dealer or 
write us for our 24-page book, 
“CoLtor HARMONY IN FLoors,”’ 
illustrating new decorative possibili- 
ties which may be obtained with 
Maple and its kindred floor woods, 
Beech and Birch. 


MAaApPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 





1070 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 
The letters MF MA on facturing rules which 
Maple, Beech or Birch economically conserve 
flooring signify that the every particle of these re 
flooring is standardized markable woods. This 
and guaranteed by the trade mark is for your 
Maple Flooring Manufac- protection. Look for it on 


turers Association,whose the flooring you use. | 
members mustattain and 


maintain the highest 
standards of manufac- 
ture, and adhere to manu- 
———————— ; 





Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 





































The Home in the West 





The balanced 
lines of this 
house and the 
plain, substan- 
tial brick wall 
are relieved of 
severity by the 
irregular plant- 


ing of shrubs 





A Choice of Floor Plans 


ARIOUS houses, whether large or f 

small, give various impressions by 
their exterior. The one shown here- 
with suggests not only a well-balanced 
exterior but a well-ordered manner of 
living within its walls. Its simple 
lines are expressive of simple taste in 
indoor adornment. The low brick 
wall gives an appearance of substan- 





tiality to the structure behind it. 
Severity of outline is overcome by 
irregular planting of shrubs. The red 


brick of front wall and coping and the's 
chimney give a needed touch of w arm i 
color to the white of the outer walls” 
and window-casings. 

The special feature of the larger 
floor plan is the space given to dining- 
room and living-room, the two being 
arranged almost as one large room for 
entertaining. Where there are young 
people in a family it is important to 
consider the matter of space for enter- 
tainment purposes. Home life can 
not be made too attractive. 
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A feature of the larger floor plan is the 


space given to dining-room and living- 


room for entertainment purposes 
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Awnings 


UMMERTIME is awning time, and 

that means an opportunity for bril- 

liant dashes of color on walls too dull 

and monotonous; balcony embel- 
lishments that remind one of Mardi Gras 
decorations or La Fiesta, and fringed 
canopies that stretch out invitingly over 
porch or terrace. 

Awnings are no longer merely utili- 
tarian but gaily decorative as well; no 
more need you tolerate a plain, natural- 
colored “store front’? canvas over your 
south window where the sun beats in all 
summer; you may have a cheery orange, 
blue, gray and black straight drop with 
scalloped valance and black fringe to 
finish if you desire. There are color 
combinations and patterns to match any 


wall or trim and often the brilliancy of 
the awnings sets off the entire house. 
Awning canvas is of an extremely heavy 
grade, water-proofed and sometimes fire- 
proofed and the stripes are painted on. 
‘There are stripes of equal widths for those 
who like them but a much more interest- 
ing effect is produced by using unequal 
widths and different colors. A favorite 
pattern is composed of a soft blue stripe 
834 inches in width, edged with a % inch 
band of plain black, then a four-inch strip 
of yellow, again a strip of black and lastly 
834 inches of gray. 

Natural stucco and concrete walls take 
most kindly to brightly colored canvases, 
especially when these have a stripe of 
pale gray which matches the wall. A 
white wall, even in a green setting, may 

easily become monotonous, but add a 
touch of orange and deep blue and you 
immediately supply the necessary spec- 





trum triad for which the human eye 
unconsciously hunts, often in vain, that it 
may sense complete rest and enjoyment. 

Formerly awnings were made with a 
top and two ends; now many of those for 
single windows are simply a straight strip of 

material fastened to the wall above the 
window and having a rod through the 
lower edge, sometimes a valance and some- 
times not. Ropes running up the sides 
permit of lifting and lowering. The lower 
edge is held out from the house by iron 
rods or pipes hinged where they fasten 
to the wall and finished at the outer 
end with spear heads. These pipes are 
threaded at the ends and screw into their 
fittings. Some pipes are fastened with 
ropes to the awning, some pass through 
metal-finished holes in the canvas. 

If stripes are distasteful to the awning 
buyer, a plain color may be used with a 
contrasting strip of material outlining 
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Black iron spears hold the awning out 


from the wall 


the top, triangular sides and valance. 
Sometimes a monogram or _ pattern 
decorates the center. 

Open terraces adjoining a house are 
frequently made shady for summer use 
by stretching a canvas horizontally from 
the wall and fastening it to two spears 
securely planted in the ground at a sufh- 
cent angle to hold the canvas taut. 
Enough slope is given the canvas to shed 
ran and two brass-eyeleted holes bored 
at its lowest point drain off the water. 

Balconies, either iron or wood, are the 
awning lover’s own special delight. What 
is more romantic or more charming than 
a high stucco wall, an ornamental iron 
balcony projecting from its upper portion, 
the long slim shadows of the railing 
slanting down the wall, glass doors open- 
ing on to the balcony, partly shaded by 
two gaily striped awnings, hanging grace- 
fully down over the rail? No, I don’t 
blame Romeo a bit. 

Even commercial enterprises are begin- 
ning to take advantage of the artistic 
eects produced by well designed and 
properly colored awnings. One _ large 
bakery builds all its branch retail stores 
like little Dutch windmills, paints them 
Delft blue and pale gray blue and as a 
inishing touch adds awnings to match, 
with scalloped edged valances. Residents 
appreciate attractive little shops like these 
and prefer them to the customary straight 
brick neighborhood store with its plain 
white awning emblazoned across the top 
with the firm’s name. 

Color is by far the most striking effect 
of present-day awnings. Even the fur- 
nshing of shade frequently takes second 
place to the awning’s ability to brighten an 
otherwise drab exterior, or to add the 
hinishing line to an incomplete compo- 
sition. Practically any color of house can 
be matched or harmonized with and the 
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A Label you can trust 


For more than twenty years the familiar 
red and white Carnation label has been 
the symbol of pure, rich milk “From 


Contented Cows’; 


pure milk, evapo- 


rated to the consistency of cream and 
sterilized. When you buy milk under 
that label you are sure of its absolute 
purity and of its uniform quality. Look 
for the redand white label shown below. 
It is a label you can trust. Our Cook 
Book, containing 100 tested recipes, 
gladly sent at your request. 


CARNATION Mi1ILK Propucts ComMpPANy 


962 Consumers Building, Chicago 
>> > 


Carnation 


‘From Contented Cows’’ 


1062 Stuart Building, Seattle 
D 


Ps Milk 


* 
The label is red and white 







* 
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(cination 


* Carnation Milk Products Co. 
New York Chicago 
Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 





Cream White Sauce (for Creaming Vegetables) 
—2 tbsp. flour, % cup Carnation Milk, 2tbsp. butter 
or substitute, 34 tsp. salt. 2; cup water. Melt the 
butter or substitute, add flour and stir until thor- 
oughly mixed. Add the milk, diluted with water, 
and cook about five minutes or until the mixture 
thickens, then add salt. This recipe makes one cup 
of White Sauce. 


Scalloped Potatoes—| tbsp. salt, 4 medium sized 


potatoes, 144 cups water, 7; cup Carnation Milk, 
% tbsp. butter. Wash, pare and cut potatoes in 
thin slices. Put alayerina buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle with salt and dredge with a small amount 
of flour; repeat until all the potatoes are used. Add 
milk, diluted with water, and butter and bake until 


Spice Cakes—2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 


the potatoes are soft. This recipe serves six people. 
% cup water, 4% 
cup molasses, % cup Carnation Milk, '% cup butter 
or substitute. 1 tsp. soda, 234 cups flour, % tsp. 
allspice, 4 tsp. nutmeg, 1 tsp. Cinnamon, I tsp. 
baking powder. Cream the butter or substitute, 
add sugar, well beaten eggs. and molasses and milk, 
diluted with water. Mixand sift the dry ingredients. 
Add to the liquid mixture and bake in muffin tins 
ina moderately hot oven. This recipe makes sixteen 
cakes. ¢ 

Always thoroughly mix Carnation Milk and water. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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or 

from the isle of Ceylon 
©’ comes the cocoanut— 
and from the other far 
corners the fruits and nuts, 
sweets and wonderful choc- 
olate for Vogan’s TAN-JAR. 


TAN-JAR—the unusual in 
sweetmeats, awaits your 
purchase the length and 
breadth of the Pacific Coast 
country. 


—or, upon receipt of $1.50 


we will send a full pound 
to any address in the United 
States. 


Vogan Candy Co. \ 


Portland, Oregon 


: | Vogans ' 

j- Tandar -—~ 
a Milk Chocolates 
B Brown éWhite 5 
q Fruit & Nuts f 


y Monogram | 














cost of covering an open porch is far less 
than that of building a wooden structure. 
In addition to this an awning may be 
raised during the winter so as to allow sun- 
light to enter windows which would be 
darkened by a permanent porch roof. So, 
after many years of pioneering, awnings 
are at last coming into their own and now 
form a colorful, useful and inexpensive 
architectural feature of many beautiful 
homes. Prersis BINGHAM. 


0 Do 
An Iceless Refrigerator 


T! 1E old principle of cooling by evapora- 


tion is used in a device common on the 


desert and practical in any warm region. 








—. 





Where it is impossible to secure ice and 
the temperature hovers round ninety and 
above, it would be very difficult to keep 
the butter hard were it not for this con. 
trivance which can be made by any 
“handy man” from ordinary lumber, 2 
couple of grain sacks, a coal oil can, two 
hinges for the door, a spool for the knob, 
and some wire with which to hang it toa 
convenient tree or a screw in the ceiling 
of the “shack.” For the frame, 1% inch 
by 11% inch wood is used; the rest can be 
cut from rough % inch lumber, or fora 
nicer cooler from 34 inch surfaced stuff. 
After the frame has been made and the 
shelves in and door on, sacking is tacked 
over the outside. It is best to tack the 
sacking to the door before putting that 
on asit is hard to tack on a door when in 
place; then the wires for hanging it are 
nailed on and the sacks drenched. 

Now the oil can is fixed and put 
in place. Cut a hole on one of the 
flat sides of the can, so that it is easy 
to fill, and put from four to six nail 
holes on each si’e and two or three 
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Perspective of refrigerator before the sacking 


is tacked and the can placed 





COAL OIL CAN 
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on the ends along the bottom edge 
where it rests on the cooler. Itis 
well to leave the nails in the holes as 
these will serve as a means of regulat- 
ing the water. With the nails in the 
holes the water will drip slowly but 
if the evaporation is ¥ery rapid it will 
be found necessary to pull the nails 
until they drip faster. The object is 
to keep the sacking evenly moist but 
not so wet that it drips from the top 
into the cooler. The can full of 
water is usually ample for twenty- 
four hours’ dripping over the size 
cooler shown in the drawing. 
Loutse E. Dettus. 
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Constant Reliable Power 
for Strenuous Trips 


For the strenuous mountain-and-desert trips, 
where the distances between fuel supply points 
are long, you will do well to fill your tank with 
“Red Crown” and nothing else. 

In the six Annual Los Angeles- Yosemite Economy 
Runs, every car entered has used “Red Crown” 
and nothing else. “Red Crown” is uniform, 
wherever and whenever you buy it. It vaporizes 
rapidly and uniformly in the carburetor, and is 
consumed completely in the cylinders. 

Fill at the ““Red Crown” sign—at service stations 
and garages, and at other dealers. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 





El Capitan—one of the qvonder 

scenes of the Yosemite, El Capitan 

is a huge block of sheer granite. 

Its summit rises 3,000 feet above 
the Merced River, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
{ STERLING 


Masterpieces of the Classics 


Wrought from Solid Silver 


gStERNAT A Sterling does more than en- 
rich a home’s atmosphere. It serves in a way 
quite apart from breakfast, dinner and supper. 


ee 
. 
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International Sterling is a form of real property, the 
most useful and beautiful form of invested wealth. 
Ages of use do not diminish its intrinsic value; 
they merely mellow the affection in which it is held. 











The Trianon Pattern is massive in form, chaste in 
spirit—a true example of eternal classic design. 








This craftsman’s mark | \ 
identifies the genuine \ 
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4 A Book of Silver on Request: Write for Book 156, the Trianon Brochure. 















International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 4 VO 


TRIANON 
DESIGN 
Reduced in Size 
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The purser inspected the board and 
found the number “3008” chalked up 
opposite Sandy’s name. 

“That is three thousand and eight 


miles,” said the inspector, as he turned to 
Sandy, ‘‘and you are away off.” 
| ’ MJ “cc 
“Why,” sputtered Sandy, ‘“‘there’s 


pointing to the three 
and the two naughts—“‘and there is eight”’ 

indicating the last numeral—“‘and if 
that don’t make three hundred and eight, 
[| don’t know nothin’.” 

It was some time before he could be 
convinced that he had written his sure- 
thing guess down wrong. 

The Bowers spent three years abroad. 
It was hard to get audience with Queen 
Victoria, but after many discouraging 
attempts they were permitted, in com- 
pany with a large number of Americans 
and other visitors, to gaze upon her 
majesty. Sandy was much disappointed 
to ind the queen of England a woman and 
looking very much like other women. 
[Thousands of dollars were spent in 
England for furniture, Paris provided the 
tapestries and Rome dug up a few old 
masters (warranted genuine). Altogether 
Europe absorbed $150,000 of the money 
spent to furnish Bowers’ Mansion. But 
dearest to the heart of Mrs. Bowers were 
the sprouts of ivy from Westminster 
abbey and the yellow-flowered broom 
from her own Scotch highlands which she 
gathered to transplant to her dooryard in 
Washoe Valley. 

Bowers’ Mansion was completed at a 
cost of $407,000. There have been many 
homes that cost more, but they repre- 
sented expenditures for rare art, or rare 
pieces of old furniture, imported marbles, 
or, in the words of Sandy himself, speak- 
ing of some of his own possessions, 
“articles of virtue.” This mansion, how- 
ever, had only fourteen or fifteen rooms 
and was a two-story structure built of 
stone quarried near Washoe City. To be 
sure, there were the tapestries. 

Sandy had been determined to have a 
carpet rug in the library that would outdo 
anything of that line in America, and he 
is said to have paid $22,000 for a large 
Gobelin tapestry representing Diana and 
her nymphs in a hunting scene. Taking 
a party of visitors through the mansion, 
Sandy said: 

“Come i into the library and I will show 
you the finest carpet in old Washoe.” 

But arrived there, the “carpet”? was 
missing, and Sandy called to his spouse: 
“W ife, wherever in hell is that carpet of 
Dinah and her outfit of girls?” 

“Oh, Sandy, mon,” replied she, “that 
is nae carpet. It’s a pictur’ and it’s 
anging on the wall of the guests’ big 
bedroom.” 

_Gold and silver were more familiar to 
Sandy’s eye than tapestries. ‘The doors 
hung from heavy silver hinges. Door- 
knobs and lock-plates were wrought from 
gold or silver. The keys were of silver 
pendant from small gold chains. The 
hredogs in front of the fine-tiled fireplaces 
were silver plated. But the table service 
Was no triple-plate. It was solid metal, 
Wrought from the purest of gold and 
silver bullion. The handles of the bowls 


three hundred” 
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The Fall of tie House of See 


(Continued from page 41) 


and pitchers were made of gold and 
sparkled with jewels. Engraved on the 
plate were characteristic scenes of Nevada. 
One hundred thousand dollars’ 
bullion was worked up in this way by the 
silversmiths of San Francisco. It was an 
expensive job, skilled workers having been 
brought from the East to assist. 

Contrasted with the luxury of the 
dining-room was the poverty of the 
library. The furniture of this necessary 
adjunct of a cultured home was luxurious 
enough, but, alas, the visitor, glancing 
over the shelves at the titles on the moroc- 
cos or half levants, when he would reach 
for Plutarch’s Lives, or Bolingbroke’s 
“Reticence in Criticism,” met only the 
hollow response of cleverly painted sham 
covers. It was a library without books. 

The trip abroad had given the Bowers 
some ideas on servants. When house- 
warming time came and the servants 
were engaged, they were presented with 
the livery of the House of Bowers, a 
study in scarlet and gold lace. But the 
democratic class of servants Nevada 
afforded in those days wouldn’t stand for 
the toggery and the House of Bowers had 
to exist without livery. 

Mrs. Bowers’ laces and jewels were 
marvels, but it was only on grand 
occasions that she wore what she called 
her “tirade of diamonds.” 

Sandy died three years after the com- 
pletion of the mansion. During the last 
years of his life he had loaned tens of 
thousands of dollars to his many pre- 
tended friends, and had in most cases 
taken no collateral. As a result of this 
carelessness, Mrs. Bowers found herself 
without funds or the means of recovery. 
The mine which had proved so rich under 
her husband’s management was_ soon 
drawing on her for assessments. When 
the levy reached a total of $30,000 she had 
to give up the property. 


The Final Blow 


Then the mansion saw the first of its 
decline. The gold doorknobs and silver 
hinges and the table service disappeared, 
piece by piece. Sandy and his wife had 
meant to have the stair balustrades and 
stair rods of solid silver, and enough 
bullion had been sent from the Bowers 
mine for that purpose. In the decadence 
of the Bowers fortunes the widow now 
ordered the balustrades and rods melted 
down for sale as bullion, only to discover 
that she was possessed of silver-plated 
brass rungs and rods. 

Mrs. Bowers claimed the gift of 
occultism (she was the seventh daughter 
of a seventh daughter) and she declared 
that she was receiving messages from 
Sandy in the spirit-world, directing her 
to bring suits for the recovery of money 
loaned by him in his lifetime. Without 
any other evidence to support her claims, 
she brought suit after suit and lost every 
one. From the turmoil of lawsuits she 
emerged with the ranch heavily encum- 
bered and herself in comparative poverty. 
In the years of their affluence she and 
Sandy had adopted a homeless waif 
whom they named Persia, and with this 
daughter she deserted the big house and 
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Outdoor 
Appetites 


are quickly satisfied if your 
outing oe includes an 
AME ICAN 
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THE IDEAL CAM STOVE 















It is the most convenient and de- 
pendable stove for motor tourists 
and campers. Burns the same 
grade of gasoline you use in your 
car without smoke, soot or odor. Quickly 
set up, easy to lig) ht, wind proof, safe any- 
where. Used by more than a quarter mil- 
lion tourists and campers. 
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Kampkook 
No. 3 is the 
Most popular 
model. Size 
fol Ided 313 x 
9x 15 inches. 
W eight 8 Ibs 
Price in the U. S. $7.50. Also made with 
brass case at $9.50; large size two burner 
$8.50, three burner size $12.00. 
IT’S ALL INSIDE. 

All Kampkooks fold up like a miniature 
suit case when not in use with all parts in- 
cluding tank securely packed inside the case. 
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American Gas 
Machine Co. 


829 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Write for the Kamp- 
kook folder which also 
describes Kampkook 
Kitchenettes, Kamp- 
ovens and Kamp- 
kook folding fry 
pans. 


TOM 
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Your Casements 





to be 
Satisfactory 
Must be 
Easily Opened 
MONARCH 


No gears—no ratchets—no keys—no rattle 


Windows may be easily opened and closed, 
or securely locked at any angle in one con- 
tinuous movement, without disturbing 
screens or drapes. Sold by Hardware 
Dealers everywhere. 

Send for ‘‘Casement Windows’”’ 

—a booklet that points the way 

to casement window satisfaction 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4930 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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Science keeps down costs 


When the Bell System in- 
stalled its first successful tele- 
phone cable, fifty wires was 
the largest number that could 
be operated in a single cable 
without “‘cross-talk”’ and other 
interference. Today it would 
require 48 cables of the orig- 
inal type to accommodate the 
number of wires often op- 
erated in one cable. 

Without this improvement 
in cable, the construction of 
new underground and aerial 
lines would have cost the Bell 
System upwards of a hundred 
million dollars more than has 
actually been spent. In addi- 
tion, the cost of maintenance 
would have been greater by 
eighteen million dollars a 
year. These economies in 
the Bell System mean a saving 
in telephone rates to each in- 
dividual subscriber. 


In all branches of telephone 





Better Service 





BON-OPTO 


brings rest and a fine feeling 
of ease and comfort to weak 


Work-Strained Eyes 
It Soothes, 
Heals, 


Cleanses and | 
Beautifies | 


BON-OPTO 
‘ Strengthens Eyesight | 














practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even 
in such a comparatively small 
item as switchboard cords, im- 
provements have reduced the 
cost of renewal by four mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Every new telephone added 
to the Bell System increases the 
usefulness of all telephones, but 
this multiplication tends like- 
wise to increase the complica- 
tions and the expense of ser- 
vice. The scientists of the Bell 
System, to offset this tendency, 
are constantly called upon to 
develop new devices which 
simplify complications and 
keep down costs. 

By virtue of a united system 
the benefits of these improve- 
ments are shared by all sub- 
scribers—and the nation is 
provided with the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 
the world. 


* BELL ‘SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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RUBBERLESS 
SuSPENDERS 
Year’s wear ar- 
anteed. No_rubber. 
Phosphor Bronze 
Springs give the 
stretch. Comfortable. 
Easy on buttons. If you 
dealer hasn't them, sen 
direct, giving dealer’s 
name. 50c & 75c pair. 
Nu-Way Strech 
Suspender Co., 
Mfrs., 
Adrian, 

Mich. 
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lived in a small cabin on the estate 
Social organizations of Virginia City 
found the grounds an attractive site for 
picnics, and this proved a source of 
revenue, the rentals keeping up the mort. 
gage interest and helping in the suppor 
of Mrs. Bowers and Persia. With an 
added income from fortune-telling, she 
and Persia managed to live comfortably, 

Then her troubles thickened once more, 
Persia died, the cabin burned, the credi- 
tors closed in upon her and took the 
mansion and the ranch. One of the 
attractions of the place had been the 
swimming pools, fed by natural hot springs 
from which the water had been piped 
to the grounds. As Mrs. Bowers left the 
| mansion for the last time, she completed 
the ruin by turning the hot water from the 
springs over the roots of the ivy and the 
broom she had transplanted from Europe. 

She removed to San Francisco where for 
a time she made a fair living by fortune. 
telling. But as the old-timers of the 
boom days in Comstock shares died, her 
| clientele faded away bit by bit and 
| finally she became an inmate of the alms- 
| house. She died in extreme poverty. 








Three and Out 


(Continued from page 15) 


to a quick exploration of the house. The 
man seemed to be in a hurry. He galloped 
| upstairs and came back. tn his hand the 
galloper clutched a folded paper. 
In his second search through the house, 
| seeing the mascot goat he delayed long 
| enough to give Lily a kindly pat on the 
| head. “Po’ li’l goat! Whut you doi’ 
| heah?” 
| “Blaa-a!’’ Lily answered as best she 
| could and then she felt a sudden surge of 
| friendship for this dark stranger, a friend- 
| ship which had been instantly inspired by 
| his kindly words and the gentle patting. 
When the stranger departed via the 
| front door he called an inquiry to a 
| resident of a neighboring house. ‘‘Whah 
| at dis Meek woman gone?” 
The neighbor replied with full direc- 








| tions and the stranger took up his march 


| 


at a double-time gait. Behind hin, 
trailing her impetuous new friend, Lily 
galloped along, resolved that she would 
follow this benefactor to whatever con- 
flict might await them. 


VI 
EV. KINNEY TELL, wearing his 
official plug hat, beat the Wildcat to 


| the church by about four minutes. At the 


church the pastor discovered old Uncle f 


Sap Crulley absorbing his third slug of 
Eliza gin in anticipation of a strenuous 
half hour at the organ bellows. 

At half past eleven all of the brunet 
elite of Oakland who could tear them- 
selves away from the annoying business 
of working for a living, and those who 
were not incapacitated by illness, jail or 
the temporary necessity of keeping covet, 
were assembled in the church. At a 
quarter to twelve the arena throbbed for 
its martyrs. 

The clatter made by Uncle Sap stoking 
the red hot stove was submerged under a 
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swelling flood of chattering voices. With 
the stove working under forced draft, 
Uncle Sap retired to his kennel back of 
the organ where he proceeded to perspire 
as freely as his physical restrictions would 
permit. 

Where the lay congregation was con- 
cerned there were no restrictions on pores 
or postures. They fidgeted about under 
the rising vapor of musk and miasma 
which enriched the languid layers of 
superheated atmosphere. 

At twelve o’clock, hoping against hope 
at the thought of a first-class street car 
accident or something of a similar nature 
which might save Demmy from _ his 
scheduled fate, the Wildcat’s lifting 
spirits were blasted by a cry from the 
sentry at the door. ‘“Heah dey comes!” 

The announcement was relayed to the 

ulpit. Immediately the Rev. Kinney 
Mell, creaking in every joint, sprang to his 
feet and extended both arms. “‘Brethrens, 
git silent!” 

The brethren got silent and while they 
waited for the entrance of Demmy and 
Mis’ Tilly the silence was broken only by 
two violent hiccoughs from behind the 
organ, where old Uncle Sap had absorbed 
his "Liza gin not wisely but too fast. 

Under the arched doorway, with Tilly 
Meek barnacled to his arm, came the 
laboring feet of the sawed-off brunet. 

By the time the Wildcat reached his 
side the cadence of Demmy’s marching 
had slowed down like the tempo of a 
dying phonograph. Demmy’s greeting 
croaked like the voice of an adolescent 
bullfrog gargling in a slough of despond. 
“Wilecat, us is—” Demmy could say no 
more. 

“I knows whut .s is. Gimme hold yo’ 
arm ’til I ’scorts you to de noose.” 

“Woof!” Demmy finished a groan with 
a grunt and the keynote of his despair 
was suddenly taken up and sustained by 
a long and dismal wail from the organ 
behind which old Uncle Sap had begun his 
hand-car stunt with the bellows. 

Seated in front of the organ, her fingers 
wandering wildly over the ivory keys, was 
Mis’ Fern Green, who had changed her 
name shortly after being excluded from a 
fate worse than death some years back. 

The marching trio, with Demmy 
shuffling along between his captor and the 
Wildcat, took up the slow course toward 
where Rev. Kinney Tell waited with the 
impedimenta of execution. 

Midway of the march the organist 
began pawing the keys in a frantic effort 
to create sound where sound had suddenly 
died. ‘he ravaged ivory failed to respond. 
Mis’ Green cast a startled glance at the 
master of ceremonies. The Rev. Kinney 
Tell ducked quickly into the narrow nest 
behind the organ, the nest wherein old 
Uncle Sap had gone to roost on an alcohol 
perch. 

Uncle Sap was dragged out of the 
retreat, and while the Wildcat and 
Demmy and Mis’ Tilly panted at parade- 
rest midway of the aisle, a blacksmith’s 
helper was substituted at the pump handle 
of the organ bellows. 

rhe Wildcat whispered quickly to his 
two companions. “Retreat back to de 
front do’. Dat was a false start.” The 
trio backed up to the front door while 

emmy’s soul stuttered incoherent plea 
to Lady Luck for another interruption that 
would be of a more permanent nature. 
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Plan Now 
"for California 


Christmas roses—children always 
out of doors—sparkling ocean 
at your feet and sunny days of 
sheer delight are just a few of 
life’s advantages at San Diego, 
California. 

Thousands of families discover, 
each year, how easy and desir- 
able it is, with even a moderate 
competence, to live in this de- 


lightful city by the sea. 


Se a © -~<C 0 C0 a ew ee ee ee 






Glorious motoring by the sea- 
shore or among the mountain 
passes, modern hotels and apart- 
ments at reasonable rates, golf 
courses, water sports, launch 
parties, ocean trips and all the 
advantages and interests of one 
hundred thousand residentscon- 
tribute to your enjoyment from 





Come direct to San 


the day you arrive and are wel- Diego over the new San 
‘ x Diego and Arizona Rail- 
comed. way, operated in con- 
: nection with the South- 
Write today. By planning now on Pade, Buk aeed 
~, > y aliohr- and the E. P. & S. W. 
you can best arrange a delight pn ime nahi toh 
ful winter or your permanent enjoy a daylight ride 
. through magnificent 
home by the blue Pacific, at ra ig 
Mexico. 
=> 


« 
Ee O This booklet tells a won- 
derful story about San 
an Diego, California. Sign 
ss S the coupon and get it 
California free by return mail. 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
302 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Cal. 


Genuemen: I should like to read your fascinating story of* 





San Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet, 
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Style lines That | 
Stay in Style 





4 sign is but one 
~ good quality of 
Honorbilt shoes. 
Their fashionable, 
handsome appear- 
ance is made perma- 
‘nent by old-time 
workmanship and 
honest leathers. 
Their style lines re- 
main stylish. See 
your Honorbilt 
dealer. 


F. Mayer Boot &ShoeCo. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Factories at 


Miiwaukee, Seattle, Ludington 


HONORBILT 
Shoes 








Bad teeth dangerous ! 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 


Dent’s Toothache Gam contains no creosote or 


harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 





Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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Off at the post again and this time 
avoiding overdrafts on the volunteer air 
supply, the organist cut the music to 
something slower than a_three-bottle 
stagger. Between each step the Wildcat 
had lots of time to think. Demmy was 
beyond coherent thought. 


Mis’ Tilly’s | 


clenched jaws and flashing eyes served as | 


an index of her mental state. 


The mid-point of the channel where the | 


snag had been struck on the first trip was 
met and passed. 
by a jaw. 


A little beyond this point Demmy’s | 


bowed head and his projecting cranium 
gave him a slight lead. He closed his 
eyes. ‘Lady Luck, whah at is you?” 
Lady Luck, answering indirectly, voiced 
her response in the key of G flat. Under 
Mis’ Fern Green’s twinkling fingers the 
organ key struck on G flat with the 
steam full on. 
supercharged atmosphere of the packed 
enclosure there came a sudden and sus- 
tained burst of sound. Aching ear-drums 
synchronized, and in the persistent note 


At the half, Tilly led | 


Welling up into the | 


high pitched laughter was sunk without a | 


trace. 


The Wildcat stopped where he stood. | 


He leaned over quickly and yelled directly 
into Demmy’s ear. “Once mo’ an’ you 
is finished. Three times is out!” 


He | 


smiled but no answering smile met the | 


evidence of his optimism. From Demmy 


hope had fled. 


Rev. Kinney Tell officiated behind the | 


organ for the second time. ‘‘Shut off dat 


wind!” he yelled to the volunteer at the 


pump handle. 


*Kaint see no wind. Whah at’s de 


wind thing?” 

Rev. Tell was unable to locate any- 
thing by which G flat could be conquered 
and so he remained in seclusion for three 
minutes while the note matured. It 
lived its little life, protested, and died a 
natural death. 

He mounted the rostrum and raised his 
hands. ‘“‘Brethrens, de weddin’ march 





will be redoomed widout benefit of clergical | 
music.” | 


THE marching trio milled for a moment, 
uncertain whether to continue from 
their present point or to return to the 
doorway for a new start. 

The Wildcat, enjoying a sudden hunch, 
decided the question. He piloted his two 
companions back to the starting point. 
“Drag it,’ he whispered. “Slow drag, 
Mis’ Tilly. Aint eleet to walk fast.” 

Mis’ Tilly dragged it. She dragged 
Demmy and the Wildcat. Demmy was 
little but now he hung back big. 

Mis’ ‘Tilly’s eyes wandered from their 
objective and swept her diminutive 
companion with an inquisitive glance. 
Demmy, enjoying a sudden sense of 
impending salvation, quailed before her 
look. 

In the stretch, while the plodding trio 
were yet ten feet from the wire, the 
volunteer pump man back of the organ 
released the uplifted pump handle. 
Inspired by this sagging weight the ghost 
of G flat bleated a final malediction over 
the audience. A covey of giggles and 
grunts, terminating in_ high whining 
laughter drowned the G flat ghost. 

Then, suddenly the laughter stopped 
and ranks of craning necks were turned 
toward the door of the church. For the 




















Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which .Ask Mr. Foster [NFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 

Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster's 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 

Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the far 
West or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet ‘“‘Lodges”’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. F oster 


42 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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MAGEE Combines Coal and Electricity by using 
EDISON Electric Equipment with their Coal Ranges 


HE MAGEE ElectriCoal Range is dual in its make-up, combin- 
ing a complete coal range and a fully-equipped electric range. 
The electrical equipment (Edison) includes an oven, broiler, and 
three top cooking discs. The electric oven, insulated on all sides, is 
a perfect fireless cooker. The coal range is complete, from the large 
baking oven to the efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The Magee ElectriCoal Range is made in gray Por-cel-a (washable 
enamel) or in ebony black, both nickel-trimmed, with polished tops. 


These ranges are carefully crated, with complete instructions, so that 
they can be shipped and installed anywhere. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated booklet to 


T. G. ARROWSMITH COMPANY 


180 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


(Dept. N) Boston, Mass. 
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There are many styles of “Onyx” 
The finest are made with the exclusive 
“Onyx Pointex” feature. 


Emery & Beers Sompens Inc. 
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Cut ont this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 

KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if Aah like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it return it. SE © MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. Dept. 383 St. Louis, Mr 





WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


ALWAYS SUIT — NEVER FAIL 
\ ALL KINDS 


jong SALE EVERY WHERE 


' Paint Brushes 
3 Varnish Brushes 
Toilet Brushes 
Artists’ Brushes 
Household Brushes 


Railroad Brushes 


VULCAN 
Rubber Cemented 
Brushes 





Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and 
the Largest in the World 











Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25c.every where. Forsamp les 
addres ;: Cuticura Laboratories, Deot. D, Maldor,Bass. 
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A iiezabeth Arden 





To rid your skin of sun- 
burn, tan or freckles, and 
togiveit that smooth white 
perfection which is the 
most enviable of all femin- 

ine charms, you will find 
these preparations inval- 
uable. 

Venetian Bleachine Cream— 

A gentle but effcctive bleach 
which erases tan and whitens 
dark hands or complexion. Con- 
tains pure lemon juice. $1.25. 
Venetian Special Bleach 
Cream—To remove freckles, 
moth patches, etc., or to coun- 
teracta tendency toward yellow- 
ness of skin. $1.50. 


Write Elizabeth Arden a frank de- 

scription of yourself. She will sena 

you her informative 6 voklet “The 

Quest of the Beauttful,"’ with per- 
nal ad 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Acenue 


london, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 































































moment the impending ceremony was 
forgotten. Framed in the sunlit rect- 
angle of the door, dancing impatiently 
beside a breathless stranger in whose 
hand was clutched a folded paper, was 
Lily. 

The mascot paused for a moment only 
and then with widened eyes discovered 
the diminutive form of Demmy, her 
false friend, who by sundry kicks and 
curses had proclaimed himself her enemy. 

Discarding all intermediate speeds Lily 
bridged the first half of the intervening 
gap on high. Enjoying a firmer footing 
on the fiber mat which paved her course 
she accelerated in the stretch to some- 
thing less than the velocity of an overdue 
cannon ball. 

The crash of the impact was drowned 
in a gale of laughter and a chorus of 
encouraging yells. 


THE first shock boosted Demmy ten 
feet ahead of his captor. He landed 
sprawling at the mourners’ bench. Above 
him the Rev. Kinney Tell struggled with 
a paralyzed tongue in’an effort to call down 
showers of blessings on the sight that 
assaulted his bulging eyes. 

A moment only did the recumbent 
Demmy enjoy his reprieve. Lily again 
attacked and enjoyed a second victory 
before she succumbed to a foul tackle 
staged by the Wildcat. 

At the moment that Demmy and the 
Wildcat and Lily lay i in a tangled snarl 
against the mourners’ bench the voice of 
the dark stranger bellowed high above 
the ruckus. He craved to know how 
come. “Tilly, whut you doin’ at de altah 
wid dat sawed-off boy?’ 

Tilly Meek turned to the stranger. 
Her open lips suffered a cry of surprise to 
escape. “Mah man!’ And then the 
gangling and defeated bride fainted on 
top of the general heap of brunet human- 
ity, goat hair, horns and legs that writhed 
before her. 

The bull-voiced stranger picked her up. 
“Wake up, woman! Rise an’ repent! 
Ol Cunnel Fairfield promised me loose 
f'm de stone house. Got de pardon 
papeh in mah hand. Wake up an’ come 
‘long befo’ I knocks you dreamless! Whut 
you mean rampagin’ roun’! Come ’long 
heah.” 

Two seconds later Mis’ Tilly Meek had 
been hauled out through the open door 
of the church. Her wrist was imprisoned 
in a grasp compared to which her clutch 
on Demmy had been a bond of gossamer. 

At the mourners’ bench the prostrate 
Demmy opened one eye. “Who lit de 
dynamite?” 

The Wildcat answered him. ‘Aint no 
dynamite. Lady Luck saved you—wid 
de help of Lily. Stay still whilst dat 
bellerin’ boy gits ol’ Tilly down de street. 


Dat’s her righteous husban’ whut ol’ 
Cunnel sot free. Tol’ you three times wuz 
out. Hot dam! Rise an’ shine, po’ 
mourner—you is free!” 





6é . +) 
Pay-Day Dice! 
By Hugh Wiley 

The Wildcat lands in Hollywood and goaded 
by poverty becomes a dark spot on the fair 
screen of Movieland. What he does to the 
payroll of that super-production is the de- 
nouement of a specially amusing story, the 

next in this popular series. | 
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The Lord of the 
Thunder Gate 


(Continued from page 36) 


stern hand.” 
honored guest at inn or tea-house, met 
with much ostentation and clapping of 
hands. Then: his shoes broke, he bought 
sandals; his coat became rain-soaked, the 
fabric rotted and tore asunder, he bought, 
with much bargaining, a blue kimono such 
as rice-pickers wear. To a sen he knew 
the differences in food. 
more filling. Brandy he could not do 
without. He must save for that. 


southward. Why, he did not know. 

He avoided tea-houses now, where 
tourists might be. A taste of horse meat 
became an event. 
one who knew the Sacred Books from 
fnish to start) shared their mean portion 
with him. He was the crazy setyo-jin, 
touched by the gods. 

His skin, always dark, became a cream- 
ier tan. He wore no hat, and his eyes 
became more narrow, the lids drooped to 
protect the aching eyeballs from the 
glare. He made no plans. Each day was 
a day of torture. 

He spent three days in the village of 
Miyosini. The keeper of the inn there 
was friendly, he was—human, Wells 
thought. But, when he came to leave 
and saw the tally, Wells knew why. 
Items were enlarged, as if he did not know 
the price of a pot of tea. 
glasses of brandy—that he had not tasted, 


Robert Wells was, first, an 


He forbore rice, | 
substituting bean-curd as cheaper and | 


More | 
painfully each day, he walked steadily | 


Beggars (he even met | 





| 


| 
| 


| 














Innumerable | 


more the pity—were marked against him. | 


Disputing the reckoning, Wells found the 
innkeeper’s professed friendliness and 
affection vanish. The host at last ac- 
cepted two silver pieces, but privately 


sent the word about that he had borrowed | 


the honorable dogs of Katsu, the butcher. 

It was a spectacle! 
who wore a coolie’s kimono, when even a 
child knew that they slept upon bags of 
money. Head down, panting, 
scrambled as best he could through the 
yellow mud of the river-path which leads 
from Miyosini toward Mitagiri; yells, 
curses, the yapping of curs, laughter, sped 
him on his way. The dogs harried him 
for a half-mile. 

This crooked path ended in a huddle of 
huts. It was cobbled with filth, a dingy 
yellow-brown, secret; it echoed silence, 
was a place for haggard ex-geisha, for 
slinking cats that had escaped the cook- 
ing pots. Lanterns were of little use save 
to disclose the hard blackness all about. 

Utterly spent, Wells made at last for a 


The crazy seiyo-jin | 


Wells | 


lighted house that rose slovenly from the | 


river-mud: the inn of the Pale Pearl, 
which ornaments the town in which lords 
of the Thunder Gate have ruled for more 
years than can be remembered. 


VII 


“[M all white,” the girl had said, and 
Wells believed her. She was too earnest, 
too feverishly excited to be lying. He 
looked into the lov ely eyes with inexplic- 
able happiness, as if he had found some- 
thing which he searched for. 
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Alarming as the figures are, statistics show that four out 
of every five persons who reach the age of forty are af- 
flicted with Pyorrhea. Unless you take proper care of your 
teeth the odds are four to one against you. 


Are you willing to gamble with your health? 


Pyorrhea is preventable. Your first duty to yourself is to go regularly 
to your dentist for teeth and gum inspection. 


Then buy Forhan’s For the Gums and use it every morning and night. 
The results will repay you greatly. 
If they are 


Pyorrhea begins its evil work by attacking the gums. 
Those are 


tender, if they bleed easily when brushed, take care! 
Pyorrhea’s symptoms. 


! 


If you neglect such warnings, you may pay with your health and with 
your teeth. For Pyorrhea’s work is thorough. It loosens the teeth 
until they drop out or must be pulled, and it causes pus pockets at 
the roots, which distribute disease germs 

throughout the system. f 


If you are wise you will not gamble. Stop at 
your druggist’s and get Forhan’s For the Gums 
today. Use it just as you would use any other 
dentifrice. It keeps the teeth clean and white 
and the gums healthy. 
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The girl misunderstood. ‘“‘Please— 
don’t—you wouldn’t”—she repeated fear- 
fully. 

Wells saw the wall that the girl thought 
she had built. Wall! Rather she had 
removed a mountain, and builded a new 
one. 

He smiled, reassuringly gentle, so he 
considered, not remembering the sinister 
patch above his eye that gave his face an 
appearance of deviltry. 

“Do not fear,” he said. “I would not 
touch a white woman’”—in such a fix, he 
almost added. 

“Promise,” she demanded with a touch 
of returning courage. “Your word as a 
—lord.” 

“As long as I am Kayama-san of the 
Thunder Gate, you need not be afraid,” 
Wells told her. “Keep this from the 
household. Come. We will walk in the 








garden, that you may compose yourself.” 
He felt very paternal, yet strangely con- 
tent. 

Luminous dark circled them. Through 
the trees and above the roofs three lant- 
erns burned. The stone slabs of the path 
were noiseless beneath their slow-moving 
feet. To make conversation, and he fe lt 
the need of talking, Wells pointed to the 
lights. 

“Do you know the legend of the temple- 
lights?” he asked. ‘‘It is said that to- 
night—the thirty-third night of the third 
month—three ghostly fires drift down the 
river and ascend to the temple, burning 
in the lanterns like lamps. Only the pure 
in heart see them. We in Mitagiri are all 
pure in heart,” he added with a chuckle. 

“Do the priests see them?” 

He grinned. “Sure. They ought to. 
They probably light ’em.” 

“You speak English well. L ike the men 
who aren’t missionaries, almost.” 

This was a mistake. He must be more 
careful. 

“It is the hour of the rat,” he said. 
“Sacred to the telling of tales. What is 
yourname? Ho! I will call you O-Hana. 
That means blossom. Well.” He was 
silent a moment. Jo not walk at my 
side, but a half-pace in the rear, as is be- 
coming in a woman. It is said that all 
beings are only dreaming in this fleeting 
world of unhappiness. I see in your com- 
ing to this temple in my village something 
more weird than a dream. Explain.” 
Nothing American about that Wells 
thought with an internal chuckle. 

“The first is beyond my memory,” the 
girl began. Wells found her stilted Eng- 
lish delightful. 

“T only know what Tsi-K’ung, my 
Chinese father, told me. He found me 
where the Boxers had left me, in an open 
field. It was winter. I would have passed 
to my ancestors. Tsi-K’ung is a learned 
man. He knew that the bottle my father 
carried contained medicine. The boxers 
thought—so Tsi-K’ung said—that it was 
poison, to be poured into drinking wells. 

My mother wore a sheepskin coat, for it 
was cold. The Boxers said that this could 
be made a ravening sheep, to destroy the 
rice and millet.” 

“That is true,” Wells said gravely. 

“True! It was of a great foolishness. 
Tsi-K’ung never told me what the fore- 
ign-devil haters did to my mother and 
father. He said that it was better I did 


) 


not know. He was a revered man of greit 
excellence and goodness, Tsi-K’ung. 


He 
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educated me. He sent me to a mission 
school.” 

Where much nonsense unfit for women 

; given you.” 

“‘T was taught to read and write English. 
My Chinese mother saw that I was not 
lacking in family respect and devotion.” 
She said this with spirit, and Wells bowed. 

‘There was nothing to tell who I was. 
I only knew a word or so. But Tsi-K’ung 
saw to it that each sound I made was 
copied upon paper. So he discovered that 
my name was Ellen Ainsmith, after speak- 
ing to the mission women of it. The 
mission women wanted me. But it was 
work, work, pray, pray with them.” 
Wells could understand that. “Tsi- 
K’ung was willing, but I withheld the hem 
of my trousers from entering the mission. 
Young men wanted me.  Tsi-K’ung 
would not hear of that. Wisely, he said 
that a yellow jewel had beauty, a white 
jewel likewise, but side by side, each 
destroyed the harmony of the other.” 

She looked at Wells for agreement, but 
at his impassive face went on more 
quickly, 

‘Then Tsi-K’ung was supposed to have 
he Iped a blonde foreigner—’ : 

“T know the rest, O-Hana-san. But— 
your hair jand skin and eyes—did none 
question ?”” 

‘Tsi-K’ung had spent a year in the 
= aty port. “Also, it was told, perhaps by 

I'si-K’ung himself at first, that there are 
women with hair as mine who live in the 
Hsikan desert. Many have marveled at 
my hair. Do you think it worthy?” 

“It is very love—unattractive,” Wells 
informed her. ‘“The night grows cooler. 
We will return to my house.” 

“T trust you,” Ellen whispered. 

“Also, your name has an outlandish 
sound. I will call you O-Hana.” He 
glared at her. ‘‘As for the rest, I have 
already spoken.” 


LLEN awoke in the morning filled 

with instant, momentary fears; be fore 
her eyes drifted again the protests of ‘T’si- 
K’ung at her seizure, her muffling in a 
blanket, the hurried journey to the sea, 
unfriendly, appraising faces, the temple— 

For the time of the Seven Prayers, con- 
sumed while a maid dressed her hair, she 
was given to composing herself. ‘The 
maid twittered as she worked. She spoke 
(the new mistress could not understand, 
but the maid was young) of the great 
fortune of being the beloved of Kayama- 
san; of many things. 


The maid brought her a polished metal | 


mirror. 


“Will he think me beautiful?” Ellen 


wondered, instantly hating herself for the | 


thought. And yet Kayama was not like 
the other Japanese she had seen. He was 
big. His eyes were kind. He looked at 
you, not through you. Not like the 
others. What would the intimacy of 
everyday life bring? Should she run 
away? Where? To whom? She had no 
money. She sensed without actually 


knowing that she had been married to | 
Kayama. She would be brought back to | 


him. 


At the same moment Wells, already | 


upon his cushion beside a low stand with 


tea-things, was thinking of the same | 
thing. He had bought the girl to permit | 


her to escape. He could have helped her 
—to go where? Investigation might tell 
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who the Ainsmiths were, if properly con- 
ducted. Did he want to investigate? 

What would Alberta think of it?) What 
she already thought. He remembered 
the scathing, biting words of her cable. 

And what did he think of Alberta, 
now? He had carried her image in his 
wanderings. Image—idol, rather. A 
broken idol. 

The girl trusted him. She said so. She 
feared him—but trusted him, that was it. 
He might tell her. Would she believe it? 
He doubted that. He wouldn’t believe it 


| himself, if some one told him. And, gosh, 
| but she was pretty! He’d like to take her 
| back to America himself. 


He sat erect. Back? He, like the girl, 


| had no place to go. He was Kayama. 


And, by the Thunder God, he was going 


to remain Kayama, even if the real fellow 


returned. Leave that scoundrel with a 
white girl? Not a chance. 

He inclined his head in greeting as 
Ellen entered. Under the critical eye of 
the oldest servant the girl’s training be- 
gan. The pot must be held—so. ‘The 
cup—so. Move the arm upward, gently; 
downward; bow to the lord. Rinse the 
cup. 

“Your arm has a gracious curve,” Wells 
praised her, when tears of vexation at 
her own cluminess welled in her eyes. 
“The lesson is complete. Hisu, bring me 
the household papers of Aochi-san. I 
will discuss them with my wife.” 

Hisu’s ears were deadened with age. 
“Aochi-san’s_ papers? I bring them, 
Kayama-san,” and shuffled away. 

“The purchase of supplies will be in 
your hands, O-Hana. I will explain how 
this is done.” With the receipts, accounts 
of the household, he felt that he could do 
this. He had seen Masako do it many 
times. The girl would not see mistakes, 
and, in her orders, the household would 
excuse anything. He was proud of his 
subterfuge. 

Wells saw at once that Aochi had been 
a careful man. Each bolt of purchased 
silk, each cental of rice or millet, every 
payment, was marked as to the purpose 
and use to which it would be put. He 
found many notes of payment that made 
him glad that the watching girl did not 
understand the characters. 

“A thousand yen. Gambling debt of 
my son. Three hundred yen for an un- 
paid hotel bill in foreign lands. This is 
exorbitant, and I deposited the money 
in my bank under protest. 

“Fifty yen. Paid to the temple, that 
my son’s ways be changed by the gods. 

“Three thousand yen that my son be 
freed from the army. I fear that the 
courage of our line is not in him.” 

What a swine Kayama was. He must 
have looked the part. And he, Wells, 
looked like him. 

“Tell me, O-Hana,” he said abruptly, 
what sort of man am I?” 

Ellen smiled up at him. 

“Very good to me, Kayama-san.” 

“If you were—Japanese—and you 
loved me, would you care that I,” he 
examined the account “gambled, and was 
a coward, and—worse?”’ 

“Tf I had love for you, lord, you would 
not be so.” 

Would Alberta have said that, /ike 


“ 


that? 


He looked earnestly at Ellen, so intently 


that red flooded her cheeks, Like the 
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heart of a pomegranate-flower, Wells 
thought. And she’d stick to a fellow. If | —— 
—if only— | | 

He turned to the papers again. 

\ curious change came over his face. 
The girl saw it run the gamut of detached 
interest, amazement, incredulity. His | 
hands shook with excitement. His mouth 
tightened. A hard line was drawn about | 
thelips. She heard his teeth click together. 

Up—down. He read the paper before 
him quickly. Reread it. Turned to the | 
attached sheet of parchment. | 

Aochi, one of the inner council of the | 
Imperialists, had demanded from Mara- | 
kito an exact accounting. Had he not 
paid many hundreds of yen into the fund 
to prevent more foreign capital from being 
invested in Japan? How did the affair | 
progress? Marakito told him. There | 
must be more money paid into the 
treasury. The white man who directed 
the building of the bridges could be 
bought. The other was strangely honest 
for a seiyo-jin. But there was a plan for 
him, also. Marakito assured Aochi that 
all would be well. 

At the end it was written that the sub- 
ordinate engineer had departed upon un- 
known paths, and that the laboring was 
well behind the stated time. That it 
would assuredly be days in arrear of the 
stipulated length of the contract. 

Wells sprang from his zabuton. His 
cheeks were flushed, his eyes bright. 

“Would you like to go to the strange 
land in which your people lived?” he 
asked with careful restraint. 

The girl bowed. “Where you go—” | 

His first actual coherent thought was of | 
a great steak, of lettuce salad with a 
creamy Roquefort dressing, of much 
coffee, a half of a pie; became more | 
personal—what would Uncle Jim say at | 














were yourchild— “=} 


would you let strangers feed her? 


a gf rg Rag > * home? F COURSE NOT! You would select her food yourself. 

hte OF Albe ae i si oo ” And yet when you order just “‘oats’’ or “oatmeal” are you not 

um! erta he thought nothing at | depending upon strangers? ‘“‘H-O (Hornby’s Oats)’’ is an old and 

all, except to wonder— i | trusted friend. Steam-cooking under high p-essure breaks down the 
What was going on? Why not return starch-cells and dextrinizes the starch, thus making H-O digestible and 


as Kayama, and find out? Listen. He | nourishing. 

would hear. If he went in, bluntly, as Slow toasting in the old-fashioned way over coal fires gives that 
Robert Wells, with his proof, it was un- | delicious H-O flavor. 

likely that he would discover what was | H-O is light and creamy, each flake by itself, and it never cooks up 
what. If he did explain to Ellen, the | sticky and pasty. 

situation became more difficult. She was Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap at any price. 

his wife. As matters stood, she did not 

fear Japanese Kayama. What if he were THE H-O CEREAL COMPANY, INC. 

her kind? | BUFFALO, N. Y., AND AYR, CANADA 


Also Makers of 
Force Wheat Flakes and 
Presto Self-Rising Flour 


He could see her sea-green eyes at the 
sight of tall buildings, of great ships, of 
crowded busy streets. | 

Perhaps Alberta loved Uncle Jim’s 
money. Perhaps this girl would do the 
same. And she was already his wife and 
he’d never know. If he could trap her 
into an admission that if he, Kayama, 
were but white—it was worth a chance. 
Why not risk it? 

Bluntly he faced her. 

“O-Hana, if the august lord of the 
Thunder Gate, to whom you are married, 
were a man of your own land, would you,” 
it sounded impotent to him, and not what 
he wished to say, “‘would you love him?” 

‘T could not say. I do not know you, 
Kayama-san.” Then, in a flutter, “Do 


not ask me such questions, please.” 
‘You will know me better. Then I will | Steam Cooked ES Pin Toasted 








ask again.” for HEALTH for FLAVOR 


‘Yes, Kayama-san,” she said ina small 
voice. He was kind to her. Why not be 
equally kind? “I—-like you,” she added. 
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“That is well. Yoh!” He paced about 
the room, to prostrate himself in the 
sacred takemono corner. 

| “What do you say to your god?” Ellen 

| asked curiously. 

| “There may be fighting,” Wells said 

| with relish. “I ask for strength. We 
may go far, O-Hana. The son of my 

father has an explanation to make, and a 

debt to pay. Yes, there may be fighting.” 

He flung his arm toward the grinning, 
evil-visaged Thunder God. He felt that 
he was theatrical, but held steadily to his 
mode of speech. Lord, how he wanted to 
tell some one, preferably some one with 
suc h glorious hair and sweet eyes. 

“IT may go across the sea,” he explained 
to Kaminari, the god. “Accompany me, 
that my arm find strength.” He would 
have added ‘“‘and my heart love” accord- 
ing to the formula, but, bowing the pro- 
scribed seven times, he walked rapidly out 
of the room. 

Ellen’s first thought was mission-bred, 
possibly inborn. If Kayama took her 
| back to America, what would people say? 
The import of his words appalled her now 
for the first time. She feared it—if he 
went; here there was a quiet garden, a 
kind, kindly man. If only her husband 
were—she was crimson again. What 
would she change this for? 

Ellen heard his voice in the halls, giving 
curt orders, unexpected instructions, for 
she heard incredulous hisses of surprise. 
Kayama-san was informing his household 
that it was possible that their lord would 
journey to far lands, and they must be 
prepared for it if he so decided. 

Wells went to his room. If only there 
were a way for him to go! It was foolish 
tc hope that, without means of introduc- 
tion, he could burst in upon Sanderson. 
\nd suppose the true Kayama returned 
in Wells’ absence, and traced the imposter 
to the States? What a mess it might be- 
come! But he wanted to go; to show 
them all, to lay his proof before Sanderson 

and as for Ray Williams! 

Ellen’s agitation would have increased 
manyfold if she had seen Wells when he 
thought of Williams. He had carefully 
shut every panel. With his kimono 
sleeves well folded back, he was dancing 
before the secondary shrine. His arms 
would shoot forward, swing down, jerk 
upward in an excellent uppercut. Wells 
was making certain that, should the time 
come, the Thunder God would have a 
practised tool to work with. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 37) 


special champion in Congress of very 
extensive organizations whose conception 
of economics is a maximum of pay with a 
minimum of work. The virtue of con- 
sistency must be weighed against the 
nepotic vice. 

Now that President Harding has can- 
celled the proposed excursion to Alaska, 
we may look for an early revival of the 
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, 
Don’t Be Gray 
A clear, colorless liquid, clean as water, 
will restore yourgraying hairin from four 


to eight days. You apply it yourself, wit! 
a comb, no muss or bother, nothing to 
wash or rub off—no interference with 
shampooing. Results sure and certain— 
no streaking or discoloration, restored 
hair perfectly natural in all lights. 


Trial Bottle Free 
Mail coupon for free trial bottle, and test as di 
rected on a single lock. Then when you know 
positively that your gray hair can be restored 
easily, safely, surely, get a full size bottle from 
your druggist or direct from me, 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 


Mary T. Goldman, 1207 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. i 
i _ Please se nd me your FREE trial bottleof Mary § 
1 Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural 1 
? calor of my hair is i 
g jet black_._.. black or dark brown_____. medium 1 
§ brown-...... light brown, drab or auburn______ ra 
| . 
a a aE ree eee ee ae i 
o i 
8 Address_. eS ee : a 
§ = Please print your name and address plainly @ 













ets canvas. E asiiy | pe Sacks 
ed and ¢ ed, being in two SSCHIGGR 
which fasten tightly together with 
double buttons. we -ighs ¢ approx. gt 
















te nt 30c e xtra 
ATLANTIC STORES 
604 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga 





b : BEST OIL 1S NONE TOO ‘a00D 
For phonograph, sewing machines, typewriters, 
guns und all delicate machines, Nyoil. is the 
safest and most ~ Bg $e. refined lubricant. Colors 
Trial size10c. Buy Nyoil 


less, 
[NYOLL, 
our dealer or write BRICATE ¢ 


M. F. MYE, New Bedford, Mass. CLEANS POLISHES 











An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 
If you want plenty of thick, beautiful l, 


| glossy, silky hair, do by all means get ri 


of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at an y drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Curry 
some problem of what to do with Alaska’s 
resources by giving them away. That’s 
the good old way of the fathers, and what 
was good enough for them fifty years ago 
is good enough for Mr. Curry now. 


U 
No Hogging of Western Water 


The recent Supreme Court decision in 
the decade-old dispute between the states 
of Colorado and Wyoming has tended to 
take some of the ginger out of the Colo- 
rado and Utah protagonists of the new 
states’ rights doctrine that a state owns 
as against other states the precipitation of 
rain and snow within its boundaries, 
and so, also, all the fluvial water they 
make. ‘The Supreme Court rather dryly 
opined that the United States existed 
before Colorado was created and implied 
that citizens who happened to be excluded 
by arbitrary boundary lines from Silver 
State blessedness didn’t lose any of their’ 
aquatic rights by the emergence of the 
new political subdivision. The court con- 
cluded that irrigationists in Wyoming on 
the lower reaches of the Laramie were 
entitled to all the water of that Colorado- 
born river that they had been making use 
of, as against intended diversions within 
Colorado. This, despite the fact that 
Colorado contended that one drop of 
water diverted to the Cache la Poudre 
valley was worth many drops on the 
poorer Wyoming soil, and that they were 
Colorado’s drops anyway. 

Stated in another way the Supreme 
Court holds that the Western doctrine of 
water rights, based on prior beneficial 
use, is good between states as well as 
between individuals, provided that doc- 
trine maintains within the litigating 
states. Water is real wealth and sub- 
stantial property inthe arid countries, and 
Colorado finds it very hard to be told that 
itis only a receiving and forwarding agent 
without remuneration for the vast water 
wealth with which nature endows it. It 
looks now as if the interstate treaty 
regarding the waters of the Colorado river 
willbe promptly sanctioned by Colorado, 
lest Arizona and California pre-empt all 
the remaining unappropriated waters of 
that river before Colorado establishes a 
right to them by actual use. 


U 
Who Gains by Wheat Tariff? 


The farmers having two years ago 
foisted a 35-cent wheat duty on the 
unsuspecting public in the Fordney tariff, 
it tardily occurred to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to investigate the 
merits of this legislation. So the legis- 
lative department of the Federation called 


plan of getting rid of the trouble- | 


on its fellow department of economics to | 


find out. The latter has formally reported 
that it can’t. 
from all possible angles it concludes that 
It can’t be sure that there have been any 
benefits to the American wheat grower, 
and if there are any benefits it fears that 
they may be offset by concomitant 
injuries. If wheat is higher because of 
the wheat tariff’s success in keeping out 
Canadian wheat, the farmer economists 
conclude, bread must be higher—and 35 

t cent of the bread eaters are farmers. 

hen, too, it is remarked that bran and 


After viewing the subject | 
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French name 
Powder with a 


it costs you! 





A Powder With 


a French Fame 


aces 


OURJOIS’ [Boretwan]| Java* is 

not merely a powder with a 

it is a fine Face 
French fame—a 
century old fame that American 
women have endorsed. 

Measure its value by the surpris- 
ingly new beauty it gives you— 
not by the astonishingly low price 


ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE 
the famous Bourjois hand-made French 
rouge, as Parisian as Java, and almost as 
important a complement to your com- 
plexion. Both are included in the 12 lead- } 
ing preparations found in the Bourjois 
Cabinet Assortment at progressive deal- 
ers. For the woman who prefers a lighter 
rouge, we suggest Rouge Mandarine.* 


poursols, JAVA race powner | 


Cd compliment to your Complexion i 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. # 








PARIS 


White 0 Naturelle (1) 
+ |, ——— 
Address —— 
City 


.A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC. 19 
31% West 34th Street 
f Enclosed find toc for samples of Bourjois’ **Java’’ Face 
Powder and Bourjois’ ** Ashes of Roses’ Rouge. 


Rose [J 


NEW YORK 


Rachel (1) 





For Travel Information of any sort;—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment, Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply. 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 

















THEY ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
AND FINEST LEATHERS, by skilled 
shoemakers, all working to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can 
buy. The quality is unsurpassed. Only 
by examining them can you appreci- 
ate their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


OUR $7.00 AND $8.00 SHOES ARE 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD VALUES. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our 108 stores at factory cost. We 
do not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
doilars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT 








SEE THAT THE NAME AND PRICE 
IS STAMPED ON THE SOLE. Do 
not take a substitute and pay extra 
profits. Order direct from the factory 
and save money. 





$5,$6.$Z &§8, SHOES "Ms 


WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
AND SAVE MONEY. THE BEST 
KNOWN SHOES IN THE WORLD 
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Fo toe 
Pik 
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Established 1876 
Catalog Free 


loDozeglas 
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. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


118 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mase. 
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CLINTON SAFETY PINS 
ARE SAFEST 


When you put a real job up to 
Clinton Safety Pins 


You'll find them equal to the task. The 
heavyweight brass wire will not bend 
under any ordinary strain. Neither will 
they rust. They can’t. 

The points of Clinton Safety Pins are 
very sharp and when closed cannot open 
accidentally. The spring coil at the 
other end of the pin is guarded to prevent 
catching. 

These little things about Clinton Safety 
Pins are highly important: they make 
them the world’s safest safety pin and 
your safest choice. 

You can obtain Clinton Safety Pins in 
seven sizes and three finishes—nickel, 
black enamel and gold plate. Ask your 


dealer. 
Manufactured by 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Safety Pins, including Clinton, Damascus, 
Triumph and other well known brands. 
55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Factory: Waterbury, Connecticut 

















keeps a secret, 


Outwit the passing years! Re- 
store the natural color, life and 
luster to your gray and faded 
hair in a manner nature ap- 
proves, with Co-Lo—a scientific 
process perfected by Prof. John 
H. Austin of Chicago, over 40 
years a hair and scalp specialist. 


Secrets of Co-Lo Success 


Co-Lo is a _ wonderful liquid. 
Clear, odorless, greaseless. Without 
lead or sulphur. Without sediment. 
Will not wash or rub off. Will not 
injure hair or scalp. Pleasing and 
simple to apply. Cannot be detect- 
ed like ordinary hair tints and 
dyes. Will not cause the hair to 
split or break off. 

Co-Lo Hair Restorer for every 
natural shade of hair—A6, for 
black and dark shades of brown; 
A7, for jet black hair, A8, for me- 
dium brown shades; AQ, for light 
brown, drab and auburn shades. 


At All Drug & Dept. Stores 


Send for Special Trial 
Bottle of Co-Lo 
Tel) exaé shade of hair; enclose 10 cents 
for postage and packing. Write today! 
PROF. JOHN H. AUSTIN 
201 Hamburger Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


























It Won't come off— Yj 
not even in the water 


Mad Cap Rouge is ab- 
solutely waterproof. 
It is ideal for bathers. 
Water, wind, motor- 
ing, dancing will not 
takeaway its charm- 
ing effects, as such 
elements will affect 
ther rouges. It lasts 
all day. Wherever you 
go or whatever you do, Mad 
Cap Rouge will not rub off. 
In the jar Mad Cap Rouge is orange. As 
soon as it touches the skin it changes to a 
natural healthy glow that deceives every- 
one. Blend it to suit any complexion. 
a grease or a liquid.' 
PAREN ng > 
Mead Cop Face Cream 
Another dainty Mad Cap necessity. A 
fluffy, delicate pink cream that appeals to 
the most exacting. Cleanses thoroughly and 
keeps the skin soft and velvety. Use it for 
sunburn or windburn. Cooling and healing. 
Local Dealers have Mad Cap Rouge and Face Cream. | 
If they canrot supply you, serd us 75 cents 
each tor rouge or facecream. We 
will ship immediately prepaid. 


























Dealers— We have an attractive 
special offer to make on a trial 
order. Write us about it. 


KOLAR LABCRATORIES 
6 S. Seeley Avcnue Chieage, Il}, 














| nigh taken all the profits out of our trade 


| like conclusions in regard to a lot of 


| giving ’em all they want. 


| Twenty-five Per 


| THIS DOOR SHUT. 


| have reached its present development. 


| to loan him personally over a_ million 


| may not retain these interests in new 


| produce. 


| that nobody ever can tell what a tariff 


| 435 Members of the House and 96 Sena- 
| tors, each of whom knows precisely—in 
| public—all about it. 
| tural economists are sure of one thing, 


— 


| are redistributed periodically so that the 


——., 


shorts must be higher—and the farmer 
are about 95 per cent of the consumers of 
them. 

About the only thing the farmer pro. 
fessors are sure of is that Canadian retalia. 
tion against American manufactured 
| goods has lopped about $200,000,000 off 
our sales to our best customer, all things 
considered; but whether that has hurt the 
American farmer to any appreciable 
| extent, they can’t say. In fine, the 
| farmers’ economic experts about conclude 





does or will do—wherein they differ from 


Still, the agricul. 
to wit, that the Fordney tariff has well- 


with Canada. A year from now other 
economic wiseacres may be pronouncing 


schedules drawn on the Gooding plan of 





Cent a Month 


(Continued from page 11) 


HELP MAKE DIVIDENDS BY KEEPING 

They understand that, and see quickly 
enough why a door should be closed 
when it means money in their pockets.” 

The Leighton plan of profit-sharing 
differs radically from the usual form of 
cooperative enterprise. Its outstanding 
feature is the personality of John L. 
Leighton who owns one hundred per cent 
of all the establishments, who has the 
unrestricted power of hiring and firing, 
whose will and decision are final in all 
matters. No employe has any guarantee 
of continuous work irrespective of the 
amount of his loan to Leighton; he must 
deliver the goods if he wants to keep the 
job. 

But Leighton does not frequently 
exercise the power that is his; if it were 
necessary for him to be arbitrary and 
domineering, the enterprise would never 


He has on file applications for employ- 
ment from 8500 persons who are offering 


dollars for new enterprises. All of the 
numerous units now in operation have 
been financed largely by the workers 
established profit-making undertakings, 
new lunch rooms, cafeterias, laundries and 
markets deriving their initial capital 
principally from the men and women 
drawing monthly dividends as the result 
of their labor and reinvesting them. They 
enterprises indefinitely, however. They 
workers in the new units may have 4 
chance to participate in the profits they 


The profits available for dividends are 
determined by the usual method of deduce 
ting from gross receipts every kind of cost, 
including the expense of improvements 
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Was it bruised? Was the skin 
broken? Here was need for a 
liniment or for an antiseptic. But 
which? 

Absorbine, Jr. combines the bene- 
ficial properties of liniment, anti- 
septic and germicide. All in one 
container for greater convenience 
in such emergencies. 

Neglect of the hundred little hurts 
that occur unexpectedly often 
means infection, unnecessary pain 
or slow recovery. 

Thousands are never without 
Absorbine, Jr. in their homes. It 
















and without the usual liniment 
stain. It is powerfully concentrated. 
Only a few drops are required in 
all ordinary applications. 

At your druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid. 

Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 

a W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
ae 243 Temple St., 
Springfield, Mass. 





Absorbine 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT OIF 















Are You Going Anywhere? 
Ask the SUNSET GUIDE POST for 


information and guidance. 
Travel information of all sorts,—rail, 


steamship, auto,—furnished FREE to 
any SUNSET reader. 


We are glad to serve you: just enclose 
stamp for reply. 
Put your travel questions up to the 


SUNSET GUIDE POST 
460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Calif. 






















Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 
At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 
Sample and advice sent upon request. 










Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 


| 
| 


- Sunset Magazine 
additional equipment, taxes, overhead, 
etc. In addition there is deducted from 


| gross earnings a monthly sum to build 


is safe; of a clean, pleasant odor | 


up areserve fund for each unit. 
this reserve fund are paid the loans due 


workers who leave of their own account or | 


Out of | 


are dismissed, | the monthly additions | 
continuing until they, plus the interest | 
they earn, equal the investment in the | 


unit less the estimated salvage value of 
the equipment in case the business should 
be discontinued. These reserve funds 
are the property of the owners of profit- 
sharing rights who also create them. 


“The Square Deal” 


Another distinct feature of the Leighton 
Cooperative Industries is the lack of 


secrecy in financial matters. The result | 


of each day’s business is posted on the 
bulletin board of every enterprise, and at 
the end of every month a statement 
showing just how much money has been 
taken in and the exact cost of labor, 
merchandise, and equipment, etc., is made 
available, so that by a very simple cal- 
culation any worker can see how much the 
business makes and where the money 
goes. The books of the entire concern 
are also open to the inspection of the 
co-workers and if they desire they may 
at any time have an accountant selected 
by them audit the books. 
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“T was smoking 
my pipe when 
it came to me”’ 


Which may, or may not, 
be a boost for 
Edgeworth 


How many good ideas are born in a pipe 
of tobacco! There is something in the calm 
contentment of smoking a pipe that seems 
to open up the mind for new ideas. 


A busy man, a thinker, whose brain is 
crisscrossed with a thousand impressions, 
finds that smoking his pipe wipes out most 
of the confusion, and leaves his mind clean, 
so that the new idea, the inspiration, has a 
much better chance to make its impression— 
as if pipe-smoking wiped all the chalk-marks 
from the blackboard of the mind and invited 
new ideas, new thoughts, and creative plans 


to outline themselves thereon. 


Here is an example that illustrates this | 


abolition of secrecy in the Leighton 


Industries: The new wholesale and retail | 


cooperative market cost $275,000. Soon 
after it was opened in October, 1921, 
there appeared on the bulletin board a 


few sheets of paper containing the 370 | 


names of the co-workers who had con- 
tributed 95 per cent of the money for its 
establishment. - This schedule not only 


| showed the names of those who advanced 


the money and how much each contri- 
buted, but it also showed just where every 


| dollar went and for what it was spent, 


even down to such small sums as $1.25. 


| The workers were invited to study these | 


schedules and check up on any or all 
items. 

“It did involve considerable work,” 
said Leighton, “but I estimate that these 
simple schedules eliminated suspicion and 


| established confidence to such an extent 


| explain the principle of the “square deal” 


that they will be worth thousands of 
dollars to us in the increased productivity 
of the business. In order to succeed in 
these days, we must not only be honest, 
but we must furnish conclusive evidence 
to that effect to our workers and to the 
public. When a man knows he can go 


over the accounts and watch the inner | 


workings of the business office, it dispels 
suspicion and brings a feeling of good will 
which is priceless. He may never avail 
himself of the privilege, but once free from 
fear and prejudice, it is astonishing the 
volumes of energy and resourcefulness 
that are released in him. I am absolutely 
certain that the abolition of secrecy in 
business management is one of the basic 
causes of the remarkable success of my 
co-workers—a procedure which would go 
a long way toward placing all employers 
and employes on the road to prosperity 
and harmonious relationship, if they 
would only adopt it.” 

During a space of four weeks I visited 
with and talked to workers in eight of the 
units. All of them were anxious to 





| you would pay the jobber. 
| 


Edgeworth suits many men. We presume 
there are some men who wouldn’t like Edge- 
worth. It is a matter 
of individual taste—like 
eating onions. 









But we have a belief 
that there are many 
pipe-smokers not smok- 
ing Edgeworth who 
ought to be—who don’t 


know Edgeworth and 
therefore have no idea 
that there is a 


tobacco that hits 
their taste so ex- 
actly that it might 
have been made 
for them alone. 


We want those 
men to try Edge- 
worth. We would 
like to hand them 
our pouch person- 
ally, but as that is 
impossible, we’ll do what we can. 


The makers of Edgeworth will send free 
samples to any pipe-smoker who will ask 
for them. Simply send a postal or a note 
asking for these free samples and they'll 
come to you by the first mail. 


Edgeworth comes in two forms—Ready- 
Rubbed and Plug Slice. In either form it is 
a moist, fragrant tobacco that packs nicely, 
lights quickly, and burns freely and evenly. 


We can’t promise that Edgeworth will 
make brilliant ideas come to you; but we 
are sure you will have a delightful smoke— 
and after all, that’s all that good tobacco 
is supposed to give. 


For free samples, address your postal or 
letter to Larus & Brother Company, 36 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. If you 
will mention the name and address of the 
dealer from whom you usually buy your 
tobacco, your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
¢ COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT HELP WANTED 

~ Make Your I Home in ‘Los Gatos- —“In the Tailoring Salesmen: Make $75.00 a week 


Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
California. 


“Water is Wealth”? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and — tion for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








Patents. Send for free Booklet. 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. — eman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Highest 





Inventions Wanted on cash or royalty basis. 
Patented or unpatented. We have been in business 
24 years. References. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
No. 09. St. Louis, Mo. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. —- Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, 








selling our strictly All-Wool Made-to-Measure 
Suits at $26.50. You collect profits in advance 
and keep them. We supply finest Selling Outfit in 
America. Many exclusive money-making features. 
Tailoring, Raincoat and side-line men part or full 
time, get in touch with us immediately. Goodwear 
Chicago, Inc. Dept. 133. 843 W. Adams S8t., 

Chicago, Ill. 





Salesmen— Become Independent—-Own your 
business, experience unnecessary selling our $7,500 
Accidental Death; $50.00 Accident; $25.00 Sick 
Weekly benefits; $12.50 yous. s other amounts pro- 
portionate. Guaranteed st gy A income from 
renewals. $250,000 deposited Insurance Depart- 
ment. Registration Dept. M, Newark, N. J. 





netectitn a day—Easy, quick Sales—Free 
Auto—Big weekly Bonus—$1.75 premium free to 
every customer. Simply show our eure 7 7 piece, 


Solid Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. ppeals 
instantly. We deliver and _ collect. Sa Ffaily 
New Era Mfg. Co., 803 Madison St., Dept 37-A, 


Chicago. 





Earn $110 to $25@ monthly, expenses paid 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after 3 months’ spare-time study or eeney re- 
funded. Excellent ae ig oe Write for Free 
Booklet. G-70. and. Business Training Inst., 
Buffalo, N. Y 





Government Beiwer yo Clerks start $133. 
month; expenses paid men examination 


questions free. Columbus Tectieate, F-6, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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to me and tell me how much they wer]? 


making. But they also told me that whik’ 
at first the money was everything to them, 
after a few months they began ry lose | 
sight of it in the actual doing of thei 
work. This pride of work, together with 
happiness and conten:ment, I found to be 
outstanding characteristics of the Leigh. 
ton workers. 

The manager of the grill in the Leighton 
market told me that for years he had been 
trying to do away with the tipping 
system—he is also secretary and treasurer 
of the Waiters’ Union. “Tipping degrades 
us, and makes us servile,” he declared, 
“Service, not servility, is what we want 
to give. Here we can do it.” And he 
pointed to a sign in the grill which read: 

WE ARE CO-OPERATORS. PLEASE po 
NOT OFFER US TIPS. WE DO NOT ACCEPT 
THEM. 

The effect of the plan upon the workers 
has on the whole, seemed to increase their 
morale and business standard. They 
have become that new factor in the indus- 
trial world, the employer-employe. Many 
of them have risen from the lower ranks 
to the position of managers, and many of 
them have left the Leighton Industries 
to establish their own business:s. Of 
these, most, if not all, have installed some 
form of cooperation or profit-sharing 
systems. 

Promotion from the ranks is the general 
policy throughout the Industries, although 
efficiency has the prior claim. ‘That is, if 
a better worker for an important position 
can be secured from outside than from the 
inside, this is done. The worker, of 
course, does not have to be a profit-sharer, 
although he has this privilege. 


The Greatest Problem 


It is interesting to note that many 
people from the so-called higher walks of 
life, such as professors, musicians, school 
teachers, etc., have started as kitchen 
helpers and counter girls in order to 
secure a place in these Industries. 

The greatest problem met with is to 


get the worker to understand the real 
nature of the codperative idea. Whena 


man is hired the employment managet 
explains the principle of the organization 
to him. All applicants, however, are not 
receptive to the idea. Perhaps 25 pet 
cent of them have some notion of whatit 
is all about and a small percentage of the 
remainder respond when the idea 1 
explained to them. The main thing with 
them at first is to get a good job. 

The managers soon discovered that it 
was far easier to pump a gallon of the 
cooperative spirit into the average res 
taurant worker than to make a skilled 
mechanic swallow a gill of the selfsame 
fluid. The restaurant worker started 
from scratch. He probably received the 
smallest wage in the labor world. Com- 
pared with its turnover, the c apital 
needed to start an eating place was small 
and the economies made possible th rough 
extra effort and careful attention on the 
part of the co-workers were large. Low 
capitalization and large economies r: sulted 
in extraordinary dividends for the res 
taurant workers, disbursements running 
all the way from ten to thirty per cent 4 
month whereas the printing shop, the 
laundry, the tailoring establishment and 
the market, with far larger 1 investment per 
person employed, paid a maximum of fout 
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ercentamonthonly. Thus the workers 
able to earn the highest wages received 
the sma'lest dividends and naturally were 
the last to be imbued with the spirit of 
coopera! ion. 

On the other hand a number of teachers, 
clerks, salesmen and women were able to 
see the opportunity of gaining a compe- 
tence through codperation. Not a few 
of them began as bus boys, dish washers 
and potato peelers, worked their way up, 
reinvested their dividends and are now 
enjoying most ample incomes. 


An Attitude of Mind 


“People should realize that they can’t 
make a concern cooperative merely by 
putting the sign ‘Cooperative’ over the 
door,’ said the originator of the system. 
“It doesn’t make any difference if you 
make a sign a mile high if there is no 
cooper tion in the hearts of the man agers 
1 workers in the concern, it will not be a 
cooper: itive enterprise. 


we must learn that codperation is not 


methods, but rather a matter of the 
heart, an attitude of mind. 

“And without this proper attitude of 
mind, without this true cooperative spirit, 
the spirit of working together for the 
benefit of all concerned, this spirit of the 
square deal all round, the so-called codp- 
erative enterprise is iideed a snare and a 
delusion. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ 

“For myself, I know positively that 
the employer stands to lose nothing but 
are and perplexity and anxiety by adopt- 
ing the codperative principle. 1am ina 
position to speak with authority. But 
tthe uninformed enthusiast I would say: 
Go slowly. Know what you are doing 
before you put your money into a so- 


some knowledge of the coGperative spirit 
aswell as the technique of coperation. 
“And to the critic of coéperation who 
condemns everything with the codperative 
name attached, I would also say: Go 
slowly. Get facts. Find out what coop- 


itwill prevail in spite of its critics.” 





| “Distillitis” 

An interesting “inside” article dis- 

cussing all the angles of a modern 

epidemic that is guaranteed to wreck 
both health and character. 


The Kangaroo Sizes Us Up 


Exactly what an Australian thinks of 
the men and women of the Pacific 
Slope. Plain talk—and no soft-pedal. 





These, and fifteen other features will be in 
the October Sunset, ready September 15. 
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“It is quite true that coéperation, 
which means working together, is a | 
panacea for all our industrial ills, but you | 
have got to know what you mean when | 
you make that statement. Codperation | 
will solve any financial or labor problem, | 
but the mere name or form of coOperation |- 
will not solve anything. In other words, | 


esentially amatter of form or organi- | 
zation, of contracts, legal documents or | 


called codperative venture, either as an | 
tmployer or a co-worker. Make your | 
associates give some evidence of good | 
faith; make them show that they have | 


tration is. Try it yourself. Learn to | 
apply it as a principle, for as a principle | 












































Back East 
Excursions 


Tickets on Sale 
Daily Until August 31st 
Return Limit October 31, 1922 


CHOICE OF ROUTES 
LIBERAL STOPOVERS 


SOME FARES 


New York . . . $147. 
Boston. .... 158.* 
Philadelphia. . 144.9 
Baltimore ... 141.56 
Washington .. 141.56 
Chicago ..... 86. 
St. Louis. .... 81.5° 
New Orleans .. 85.15 
Omaha ..... 72. 
Kansas City . . . 72. 
St. Paw) ...-.- SI 
Minneapolis... 87.59 





























Proportionately low fares to other points 


For additional information, fares, train service, etc. 


ASK ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific Lines 
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Fourth and 
Main Streets 






LOS ANGELES 


*‘Where the charm 
of true hospitality 
lingers long after 
the guest departs” 


Quiet service for gentle folks 
and meals that are a joy at 
moderate prices 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Hozsehold Goods and Automobiles. 
from and to all parts of the East. Consult ourmearest office |,efore 
shipping. Oars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Frane Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Baliding 


Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


Cincinnati 


New York 

















Bina is safe and happy 

in a Rock-A-Bye Swing 
34. It cannot twist 
ny and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. Send 
for Nursery Specialties a 


Perfection Mfg. 
2703 W. Leffingwell, ST. > ae 


COMPLETE 


$52 











Sure results; easy and safe to handle. 
Sold at all drug or general stores, 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


RAT BIS-KIT 


RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 
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Boston, Old South Ballding | 





Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter ' Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service os gon by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 


and full name and address plainly written, 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
‘Se rvice Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Hankering for Bear 


Q. Myself and a partner wish to go 
somewhere this winter where we can hunt 
and trap where we will stand some show 
of getting bear and elk especially. We 
can not afford to go to Alaska or Canada, 
so must confine it to the Western United 
States. Could you tell us of some good 
place? Could you tell me if licenses are 
required in Idaho and Montana?— 

. B., Frrepauaa, Cat. 


The country best suited for your 
Posi would be Central Idaho, inclu- 
ding the Lolo Pass country, and Western 
Montana south of Glacier National Park. 
You can get bear in this region, but the 
| elk herds are strictly protected and the 
| bag is limited. You will have to pay 
license fees in either state. The State 
Fish and Game Commissions either at 
Boise, Idaho, or at Helena, Montana, will 
be able to give you detailed information 


Does Anybody Want to Swap? 


Q. I own income property here to the 
value of $25,000 which I wish to trade for 
property in Arizona or California. Could 
you please inform me as to whether or 
not there are any firms or realtors in 
Arizona or California that make a 
specialty of trading Western property for 
property in this section of the country! 
I wish to get into communication with as 
many parties as possible who would be in 
a position to find a deal. Of course I 
expect to come West to investigate and 
be investigated before consummating a 
trade.—E. W. S., Joptin, Mo. 


A. We do not know whether anyone 
having a worthwhile piece of land in the 
Far West wants to exchange it for Mis- 
souri property, but we are publishing your 
inquiry and will forward any letters 
addressed to E. W. S., care Service 
Bureau, SuNsET MaGazine, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Is This a Good Time to Buy? 


Q. Some years ago I decided that as 
soon as my circumstances permitted and 
the opportunity for buying was favorable, 
I would go West and acquire a ranch. I 
know the line of farming I want to follow, 
am fairly familiar with most of the desir- 
able districts in which this particular 
branch of farming predominates and have 
ample means to carry out my plans with 
the best expert advice. But what I want 
to know from you with your up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of Western conditions 


is this: Is the present time a good time 
to buy? Have Western land values been 


thoroughly deflated compared with 1920 
prices or will they go still further down? 
Of course I realize that you can merely | 
express an opinion in reply to th_ last | 


Salesme 


to_wearer—all one price — $20.00 chea 
prices. 
swatch outfit free; protected territory 
J.B. 





Favorite Ships 


The outstanding feature of a trip to 


the Pacific Coast is an ocean voyag 
on these palatial steamships: 


Between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 


The coolest, cleanest, smoothest way. 

Dancing in ballroom. Delicious meals, 

exquisitely served. Luxurious state- 

rooms. 

Low summer fares now in effect 
For particulars address: 

LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP Co. 


685 Market St., San Francisco 
517 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 





our wonderful 

2 8 toorder,$29.50, virgin 

wool suits and o’coats direct 

aper than store 

Everything guaranteed. Big 
for hustlers 

ADAMS ST., CHICARO 


You keep deposit. 
SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 128, 831 W. 








What Do You Want to Know 
About Travel ? 


Ask the SUNSET GUIDE POST 
See Page 79 








. “tan 
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“There is something 
fine about it 


$350 and ns 
at the bette 
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Nu. DEMUTH eo. 


NEW YORK 
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nevertheless.—L. R. B., Marton, Inp. 


A. Your questions are so broad that the 
answer involves consideration not only 
of conditions in the Far West, but must be 
based on a survey of world conditions. 
You ask: Is the present a good time to buy 
farmland? It all depends on the use you 
want to make of the land. For instance, 
suppose you were to buy land for the 
purpose of raising cotton in Arizona or 
California. In 1919 prices and profits 
were large enough to warrant a land value 
of $500 an acre; the next year there was 
no profit at all; in 1921 the profit war- 
ranted a land value of about $150 an 
acre. This year the price is high and 


next year the acreage throughout the 


growing conditions, the output will be 


world. Such an excess production would 
naturally depress the price of cotton, wipe 
out all profit and diminish land values. 
We italicized the word “present.” If 
you will go back to the five years pre- 
ceding the war, you will find that the 


faster than its production. Anticipating 
constantly increasing prices, the British 
government spent millions in efforts to 
increase cotton production in its colonies. 


tion of cotton returns to the pre-war aver- 


land will be a good investment. Until that 
time, violent fluctuations will continue. 

The same remarks apply to any land 
ued for the production of those world 


ditions, products like wheat, corn, wool 
andlivestock. Ifthe world price of these 
staples is to remain depressed for a long 
period, it would not be profitable to buy 
land for their production even if the price 
of the land were very low. In 
thousands of farmers who had obtained 
their land free went bankrupt. 

In the past two years the producers of 
staples for the local home market did not 
share in the general depression. Dairy 
districts everywhere have shown remark- 
ably steady profits. In the Far West the 
producers of fruits, berries and vegetables 
continued to do well when the world-mar- 
ket farmer was at the mercy of his banker. 
For instance, in 1920 the farm crops of 
the United States decreased in value com- 
pared with 1919 by 36% or more than 
ive billion dollars. In the same period 
the farm crops of the Pacific Coast states 
decreased in value by only 1/3 of one per 
cent of three million dollars, while Cali- 
fomia actually increased its crop value of 
$50,000,000. Between 1919 and 1921 the 
Value of the total farm output in the 
country outside of the Far West declined 
y 46%, whereas in the Far West the 
decline amounted to 34% only. 

n the grain and livestock districts of 
the Far West the deflation of land prices 
as been severe; in the dairy, fruit and 
berry districts the inflation born of the 
war boom has been punctured, but land 
Values have not declined as far as in the 
genera! farming districts. ‘The future of 
th depends upon general conditions 
throughout the country, and these national 
conditions in turn are strongly influenced 
by the trend of international affairs. 
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question, but I would like to have it, | 


profits will be ample, with the result that | 


cotton region of the country will probably | 
be heavily increased and, given good | 


too large for the present needs of the | 


orld consumption of cotton was growing | 
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Dependable 


Movers-2Shippers 


BEKINS‘ is a California Institution 
rendering aNATIONAL Moving 
sie sae, and Storing Service. 
eS ee } 


ORR 
| __HQUSEHOLD GOOps 
af AUTOMOBILES 
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bs ANGELES 


Over 50 vans for 
loca] moving and 
ten large fireproof 
depositories. 


Since B95 


ERIN 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


Atliliations in all 


principal cities in 
the United States. 
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Deservin 
individuals 
and , 

corporations 
will always find 
California's largest 
bank willing to 
meet them even 
more than half way 
in the matter of 
accommodatiorv 


Resources over 


$200,000,000 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial~Trust 
Head Office ~ San Francisco 


52 Banking Offices 
in 


38 California Cities. 








Ask for our free booklet 
** Banking by Mail” 
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Here is a high-powered, light weight Six at the price of the average 


four-cylinder car. 


It is the first specialized unit Six that has ever been 


marketed at anywhere near so low a price—a car that many a well-informed 
automobile man said could never be built and sold for less than $1000. 


This new Six is standard from top to tires. 


of a nationally known specialized manufacturer. 
cerlified—first by its maker and second by the Columbia engineers who 
have built it into the completed car. 


We ask you to judge the Columbia Light Six by performance rather 
than by price. Consider it as an improved type of dependable transporta- 
tion. That means that you should see it for yourself—and without delay. 
Phone the Columbia dealer in your city for an early demonstration. 


Read these _ specifica- 
tions and see the unusual 
number of nationally 
known units included in 
this new Columbia. You 
never before saw features 
of such unquestioned 
value offered in a car at 
anywhere near $985. 


Besides the five-passen- 
ger touring there isa Light 
Six Sedan, priced at $1395. 
This handsome enclosed 
car has an Erdman-Guider 
body mounted on the 
Light Six chassis and 
offers exceptional roomi- 
ness, power and comfort. 
It has four doors and is 
metal-backed. 








Columbia Light Six 
Specifications 


6 Cylinder 50 h. p. Continental ‘‘ Red | 


Seal’’ Motor. 
Timken Axles—Front and Rear. 
Durston Transmission, with Timken 
Bearings. 
Auto-LiteStarting,Lightingand Ignition. 
Wood Wheels (Steel Wheels Optional). 
31x 4 Cord Tires. Fisk 6 Ply. 
Borg & Beck Clutch. 
Gemmer Steering Gear. 
Stromberg Carburetor. 
Harrison Radiator 
Spicer Universal Joints. 
Low Set, Deep Cushioned Seats 
Genuine Leather Upholstery. 
Barrel Lamps. 
Heavyweight Deep Drawn Crown Fenders 
Wheelbase: 115 Inches. 
Weight: 2400 Pounds. 








Every unit is the product 
Every part is doubly 


For those who wish a 
larger car with greater 
power and speed there is 
the DeLuxe Touring at 
$1475. It is powered with 
the new model 8R, ‘Red 
Seal” Continental motor, 
and, like the Light Six, 
is built of specialized units. 


There are other models 
mounted on the same 
chassis, the 4-passenger 
De Luxe Sport model at 
$1475; the 2-passenger 
DeLuxe Roadster at 
$1475; the 4-passenger 
De Luxe Coupe at $2295 
and the 5-passenger 
De Luxe Sedan at $2350. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U. §S, A. 


(The New 


Columbia Light Six 4 y 

















